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A HE prefcnt work, now given to the public, 
fcntire, was originally printed at different pe- 
riods. The Intro dudi^n made its firft appearance 
in 1772, at a time, when, and for centuries be* 
•fore, th6 Saxon race, with the moft unexampled 
afperity and cruelty, made fuch charges on the 
whole Irifh nation, as Hone but the moji depraved 
and irritated charaders eou/d kvbn conceive I 
The work foon fpread over the continent, and 
was every where received with high approbation ; 
and the author received compliments of a very 
flattering nature, from fome of the moft diftin* 
guifhed charaders of France and Italy, who 
alfo obferved, that this new fource of informa- 
tion came from a quarter lead expe&ed ! 

This Coup d'EJfai feemed to have given an 
effectual check to the enemies of literature, and 
of Ireland. In 1774, the Rev. Dr. Leland, pub- 
liflied what he entitled, An Hijiory of Ireland^ in 
which the ancient hiftory and original inhabi- 
tants are grofsly mifreprefented, and which I 

Vol. i. b . felt 
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felt myfelf under the neceffity of animadverting 
on, foon after. Peace to his manes; he is now 
no more ! nor did any one hold his erudition 
and philanthropy in higher eftimation than I. 
He confeffed to me that he was prevailed upon, 
much again ft his inclination, to undertake this 
work, by thefe ornaments to their country, lord 
Charlemont and Mr. Flood, to do away fome 
fevere remarks made " by Dr. Warner, on the 
then parliament of Ireland. He had publifhed 
an Hiftory of Ancient Ireland, with a degree of 
candor and impartiality feldom chargeable on 
his countrymen ; and he wifhed to carry on this 
work to the revolution. He prefented a petition 
to the Irifli parliament, countenanced by the 
duke of Northumberland, then viceroy ; but. of 
this petition not the lead notice was taken ! He, 
after this, publifhed An Hiftory ,~not of the Re- 
bellion — but of the Chi] Wars of Ireland; in 
which love of truth, of juftice, and of impar- 
tiality are confpicuous ; and had the entire work 
appeared, it would be a great acquifition to the 
country. 

Dr. Leland, wifhing to get rid of a work, 
which he had undertaken, invita Minerv^, fol- 
lowed Cox and other Anglo-Hibernian writers ; 
and, inftead of an Hiftory of modern Ireland, he 

has 
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nas furnifhed us with an account of the tranf- 
a&ions of tjie En*lijh Pale, with the bordering 
Irifh, fqr above four hundred years ! of a people 
rude, favage, a nd fangujnary ; and if we doubted 
the accounts of Irifh writers of. thefe days, I am 
only to refer the reader to their own Parliamentary 
A8s 9i yet extant, for the proofs! Thefe remarks, 
and the republication of the pamphlet on xh& 
Do&or's Hiftory, I judged effentialiy conne&ed 
with Iriih affairs ; fo that any writer who will 
hereafter undertake an hiftory of Modern Ireland, 
will perceive the neceffity of discriminating be- 
tween the t ran factions of the nation at large, and 
that of a hapd^ul of foreigners. When he will read, 
amongft their Ads, one prohibiting-the " plough- 
ing, by attaching the inftrument to the tails of 
horfes,, or oxen j" he will not attempt to in- 
fult the underftaftding of his reader, by gravely 
telling him, that -it was an Iriih cuftom inter* 
didled by thefe Reformers of the Pale, efpecially 
when he finds thefe laft fo extremely ignorant, 
that w^iat little trade then carried on in Britain was 
chiefly, by foreign merchants j that fo little did _„.__ 
they know of nianufa&ures, that they fent their 
wool to Flanders to be manufa&ured into cloth ; 
and that agriculture was in a mod abje£l date 
amongft them. But when the faithful records 
ef Iriih hiftory proclaim the attention of our 

M i early 
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early Princes to agriculture, yet vifiblfc ; and that 
thefe aliens a (Turned no power but in their own 
narrow circle of the land, they will eafily per* 
ceive by this A& how much they were improved 
in agriculture by the adjoining natives ; and yet 
this A£t has givetf confidence to fucceeding Eng- 
lifh writers to prove the degraded ftate of the 
tillage of the country, and indeed of the king- 
dom at large! And it is to be remarked, that 
except in fome parts of China, \ know of no 
other country, Ireland excepted, in which the 
very denominations of. the different grounds are 
expreflive of their qualities. 

In 1778, the General Hijiory of Ireland was 
publifhed \n London; and fo great was the tie- 
mand for it op the continent, that three hundred 
copies were immediately after flapped off for 
Spain, befidesa quantity for India; fo that for 
thefe laft twenty years, fcarce could a copy be 
procured. This made me, for a confiderable time 
paft, think of a new Edition ; but whin thj* 

PRESENT ORDER OF THINGS TOOK PLAGE, and 

that I beheld my country, from an Imperial qrtd 
Independent State », reduced to its prefent fituation* 
I could no longer hefrtate. "' ; '* " ■' ' 

To give greater circulation to the work, I 
judged it neceffary to publifli it by fubferiptioni 
For above t>vo centuries did the Englifh govern- 



ment 



ment make it t fyftem of policy to -deftroy every 
veftige of Irifti Hiftory ?md Antiquity ! To effcA 
this, nothing was left uneflayed thkt bribery, eorr 
ruption, and intimidation could e£e8 ; but in* 
effe&ually t The MSS. of the country were too 
widely extended J Every refpe&able family vfaa. 
poflefled of copies ; even* the common farmer* 
had theirs alfo ; which, with a religious and re* 
veremial awe, they carefully treafored n p. : Thus 

* 

thisfavage policy failed of its efeft ; tod by (hat 
means Has enabled me to offer to the public the 
fure and unemtatninaied Hiforj bf the Coxntrj. 

It may be prefumed that the Irifli language 

was highly cultivated on the continent ; and the 

proofs lie fcattered through the prefent work. 

That they were amongft the firft European Geo* 

graphers, is demqnftrable, from the names of 

places jmd f ities • almoft over all Europe, being 

found to he from Irifti roots ; and tljat the ancient 

feudal fyjiem is only explicable by recurring to 

our hiftory, is demonstrable from finding that al- 

moft all its technical terms are derived from the 

language ! By letters from Irifti refidents in dif* 

ferent parts of India, it is acknowledged, that they 

found great affiftance to their acquiring a know* 

ledge, particularly of the Per/ian, by that of 

their native tongue ; and this remark is thrown 

put to induce ouk countrymen going to Afia, to 

^ acquire 
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inquire a mote perfeft knowledge of their mother 
tongue. . 

The ftate of modern Greece does not teflen the 
great importance of her ancient hiftorjans, phi- 
lofpphers, and poets ; nor ihould that of modern 
Ireland, the great lights which her hiftory and 
language are capable of throwing on the ancient 
Celtic laws. and cu floras* 

The Honourable the India Company have 
gained; for themfelvcs immortal honour by their 
munificent foundation of an Academy at Cai- 
cutta; and the volumes hitherto publifhed are 
replete with new and moil ufeful information. 
How much it were to be wifhed, that a fimilar 
inftitution was founded in Ireland. 
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XlAVING a natural reverence for the dignity and 
antiquity of my native country, ftrengthened by edu- 
cation, and confirmed by an intimate knowledge c!~ its 
hiltory, I could not, without the greateft pain and in- 
dignation, behold on the one part, almoft all the writers 
of England and Scotland (and from them of other parts 
of Europe) representing the Irilh nation as the mod 
brutal and favage of mankind, deftitute of arts, letters, 
and legiflation ; and on the other, the extreme pafEvenefs 
and infenfibility of the prefent race of Irifti, at fuch re- 
iterated infults offered to truth and their country : in- 
ftances of inattention to their own honour, unexampled 
in any other civilized nation. 

For, though unhappily for this ancient kingdom, urtr> 
natural diftin&io'ns have but too long been kept up by 
artful and defigning enemies, to the almoft entire ruin of 
the whole *, yet are we in fadt, but one people, and as 
.unmixt a race as any in Europe. There is not at this 
day a Milefian, or a defcendant of Strongbow, whofe 
bloods are not fo intimately blended, that it would be. 
impoffible to determine which fhould preponderate. A 
modern Englifhman of the mod exotic and heterogeneal 
anceftry, aud though, perhaps, but fortuitoufly dropt 

there, 
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there, grows up as warm an advocate for the honour of 
bis country, as the oldeft Briton in North-Wales ; whilft 
an Irifhman, who has no honour, no fortune, no confe- 
quence perhaps, but what he derives from his country, 
fcarce feels, in his whole life, one warm pulfation for 
national honour : To this it is, that we fhould attribute, 
in ages of literature and politenefs like this and the laft, 
thofe groundlefs, and as yet unanfwered charges, made 
on our country, which in days of profound barbarifm, 
would be deemed degradations to humanity. 

But why, it may be faid, fhould Englifh and Scottifli 
writers, be fo particularly indefatigable to mifreprefent 
and traduce the Irifh nation, and its annals, if they 
were not convinced that they merited fuch treatment ? 
It is a fubjeft worth difcuffing, and I ihall endeavour to 
do it with brevity and perfpicuity, 

The venerable Bede, and molt early Britifli writers, 
are diffufive in praife of this nation ; their humanity, 
their hofpitality, their love of letters, their noble en- 
dowments for the education of Britiih youth, and the 
uncommon pains they took in converting and civilizing 
the Saxon race ; but the moment a fatal connection 
arofe between the two people, we find the tables turned, 
and every crime that human malice can invent, or hu- 
man frailty imagine, imputed to them ! 

Henry II. through 'unhappy civil feuds, of which 
the hiftories of all nations are full, was called over to 
Ireland ; and like a politic prince, he availed himfelf of 
pur domeftic misfortunes. The Irifh, though early 
Chriftians, . though renowned for fpreading Chriftianity 

and 




and letters over noft parts of Europe, and Bttfc diier* 
ingin eflentiak from the Weftern Caorch * yet ror wtmf 
centuries, paid little attention to the decifions ot Rome. 
Henry having once got an opportunity of meddling ua 
Iriih affairs (as is dearly related in the laft part of this 
work) was determined never to lofe fight of yi gftrkms 
a prize. It was then the cuiiom, as at this day, to cover 
with the raofl fpecious pretences the worft actions. He 
was eleAed to the monarchy of Ireland ; and he ftudied 
to make that appear a work of neceflity, which was a 
work of choice, and to transfer it to his pofterity. The 
contributions, called Peter's Pence, which the Englifli 
paid to Rome, the Irifli gave to the fee of Armagh \ 
and whilft we read of Italians, and other foreigners ap- 
pointed to Englifli bilhopricks, the Iriih before this 
epocha, fcarcely confulted Rome about her dignitaries* 
It was no hard matter to prevail on pope Adrian (an 
Englifhman) to beftow the dominion of an ifland in 
which he had fcarce any power, and from which he 
derived no profit, to an Englifli prince, when both power 
and profit were to be the confequences# By the bull of 
donation, Henry was to enlarge the bounds of the church, 
pay to the fee of Rome a penny a year out of every 
houfe in the kingdom, promote the growth of virtue 
and chriftianity, and fpread the knowledge of truth 
through a kingdom-*-the mod exemplary perhaps, for all 
chriftian virtues, in the world ! I know it has been 
afierted, that this famous bull was granted fome years 
before the landing of Henry. Adrian, its fuppofed 
author, was raifed to the pontificate in 11549 died in 
11 59, and yet it never appeared until 117a. His foe* 

ceflbfj 
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cdlbr, Alexander III. confirmed this donation % and the 
learned Dr. Lynch* in his Cambrenfti Everjus^ has fpent 

* fome pages to fliew - the nullity of both grants* But 
whether they were or were not fpurious, it is clear to 
any one acquainted with human nature, that thefe popes, 
or any popes, would be pleafed that they were folicited 
to beftow oh a powerful prince, their title to a* king- 
dom, which colt them nothing, when the mod folid 
advantages were to accrue from the donation. In 1 1 85* 
Henry procured a patent from Rome to crown his fon 
John, king of Ireland ; and with this young prince. came 
Gerald Barry, from his country called Gambrenfis, who 
was appointed to write a hiflory of it. Treated by the 
church as heretics, it jvas no hard matter in an age of 
ignorance like that* to impofe the greateft absurdities 
on a fuperftitious people. In 1190 Cambrenfis's book 
was read and publifhed at Oxford, with great form and 
fplendour. In it the Irifli clergy are abu fed, the laity 
infulted and traduced, and care is taken to {hew that 
many Englilh princes, antecedent to Henry, claimed a 
fovereignty over Ireland. Thifs Henry's elevation to 
the Irifti monarchy, which was the free choice of the 

> majority of the nation, was attempted to be conftrued 
into an abfolttte right in the prince : and we mult biuih 
at public ignorance, or public infincerity, when fo lately 
as the flays of Elizabeth, we find the parliament of the 
fale, in their famous attainder of 6 Neil, aftcrt the 

Sovereignty of England over us long before Henry's 
days, whereby they weakened their own independency, 
and leflened the obligations that crown was under to 
themfelves and their anceftors. 

This 
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This policy of Henry with regard to Ireland, was 
purfued by Edward I. about 130 years after, in the 
aft of the Wellh and Scotch. An appeal was then, as 
before, had to Rome. Edward, from imaginary le- 
gends, promulgated by Jeoffrcy of Monmouth, &c. 
fets forth, that Brutus the Trojan, from whom Britain 
was called, divided ^he country among hi* three fons. 
To Legrus, the eldeilj he left England, from him called 
laegria ; to Camber, Wales ; and to Alban&us, Albany j 
and therefore as reprefentative of the chief line, he 
claimed a fuperiority over the other two. But however 
the Wellh might, the Scotch were determined not to be 
outdone in fabulous hiftory, or give up their pretences 

to antiquity in a cafe where invention was to fupplj 

• 

the place of truth. Centuries, therefore, before a Brutus 
was heard of, their advocates in their anfwers to Ed- 
ward's claim affirmed, that a monarchy was founded in 
the mountains of Scotland by a colony from Ireland, 
headed by Gathelus, who was himfelf cotemporary with 
Mofes. The ground- work for a national hiftory being 
thus boldly laid, of which it appears their country had 
preferved very few and imperfect particulars, their ho- 
nour was engaged to fupport this imaginary antiquity; 
John Fordon, a Scotch prieft, was therefore fent to Ire- 
land, foon after, to colle& more authentic materials ; and 
though he was humbly content to admit the Caledonian 
monarchy to be very many centuries later, yet even this 
could not be done, without calling in queftion the au- 
thenticity of the Irifli annals. From thefe motives, 
whilft the Englifli, for near 500 years, from the moft 
favage policy, were by their writers, vilifying the Irilh 

abroad, 
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abroad, and by their governors and emiflaries iere, en- 
deavouring to deftroy every domeftic record ; the Scotch, 
through a fpirit of pride (the more condemnable as 
being lefs ufeful to their country) were endeavouring to 
ileal from us, and arrogate to themfelves, thofe eminent 
and iliuftrious Iriflimen, who from Temote antiquity 

. have diftinguiflied themfelves at hdme and abroad : and 
with greater certainty to efFed this, they have omitted 
no means whatever to throw, our hiftory and antiquities 
into contempt. But though England has, for more than 
a century pad, rejefted this brutal policy, better aflured 

. of the friendfhip and fiipport of Ireland from affe&ion 
and inclination than reftraint, though her literati wifh 
for fome fuller inveftigation^ of our antiquities, and her 
nobility, particularly the prefrnt duke of Northumber- 
land, feem to intereft themfelves more in thefe matters 
than the very natives themfelves, yet have not the Scotch 
relinquifhed the purfuit. More determined and lefs 
reftrained than ^ver, their writers have not been afhamed 
to run into the mod indecent excefles, and fall into the 
greateft abfurdities in purfuing their favourite fcheme ; 
and this upon a prefumption that, as our annals have 
been not only (hairtefully negieftfed, but in a manner 
defpifed by the late race of Iriflb, no one would at pre- 
fent be found in the kingdom, of fpirit and capacity fuf- 
ficient to break through vulgar prejudices, and recal his 
countrymen to a fenfe of themfelves. 

However inadequate to fo great an attempt, as the 
caufe was a glorious one, I was determined by applica- 
tion and affiduity to fupply what I might want in capa- 
city 
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city or parts ; and I had hopes of infpiring fomc Met 
of mj countrymen with the generous fentiments of en- 
countering thefe modern bravoes. To this end, I many 
years fince fet about collecting the beft materials. But 
though we wanted not, from age to age, men of erudition 
to defend die honour of their country ; yet fo little has 
this fubjeel been attended to, particularly fince the re- 
volution, that their writings are with the greateft dim* 
culty obtained. This is the cafe with the learned 
writings of Ward, Lombard, Routh, 6 Flaherty, &c. 
and I was above four years on the fearch, before I 
could procure a copy of Gratianus Lucius. Even the 
old MSS. fo eafily to be met with formerly, are now 
with great trouble procured* Hiving at length fur- 
nifhed myfelf with a collection, I fet about examining, 
in the mod fevere and critical manner, our hiftory and 
annals. Inftead of apologizing for, or ilurring over 
many feeming abfurdities in the relations of our fena- 
chies, and particularly with regard to the migrations of 
our Scythian anceftors, when I perceived that the na- 
tional hiftory had been a conftant object of the (late, I 
concluded that they muft Hand the moft fevere fcrutiny ; 
or that a learned nation mud for ages have countenanced 
and protected im portions. 

The admirers of modern reveries tell us, it is abfurd 
to fuppofe, when navigation was in its infancy, that a 
colony of people mould make fuch long and diftant voy- 
ages before the ufe of the needle was found out, whilft 
they admit that the Phoenicians, theTyrians, and Greeks, 
traverfed vaft oceans : yet furely there can be no more 
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rcafon for denying the fa£fc in one than the other xn- 
ftance, fince they alike depend on the faith of hiftory. 
But, m many particulars, how are we aiTured of our. Supe- 
riority to the ancients ? The Chinefe have been long pof- 
feffed of thofe difcoveries we modern Europeans boaft 
as our own $ and we have more than bare prefumption 
for fuppofing that our Milefian anceftors were very early 
acquainted with navigation, aftronomy, and even the ufe 
of refle&ing and r.efra&ing glaffes. Father Kegler, pre- 
fident of the Mathematical Tribunal in China, has in* 
formed the public of a map of the heavens, made there 
long before the arrival of the mifBonaries, in which not 
only the yifible ftars, but thofe discoverable by glaffes only, 
were delineated ; and our early writers inform us, that 
the trifli coafts were firft discovered with glaffes, by Ith, 
the fon of Milefius. In the ifland of the Hyperboreans, 
we are told, the people could bring the moon near to 
them, and difcover in it hills and valleys ; and yet, until 
the modern ufe of glaffes was found out, the (lory was 
treated as a fiftion. But to wave all this, let us aflc, 
.what motives could our fenachies have for impofing on 
the public an imaginary relation of the different migra- 
tions of their anceftors from Egypt to Greece, from 
thence to Spain, and fo to Ireland ? We fee the fame un- 
varniihed tale tranfmitted from age to age, from the re- 
moteft antiquity, without the lead alteration - r and the 
collateral evidences which I have produced from the hif- 
tories of thefe different nations, are aftoni^hingly ftrong, 
/ confidering the very early limes in which they paffed. 
This critical inquiry, which a defire to prove in the 
cleared manner the truth of our ancient hiftory made 

me 
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me undertake, I apprehend will throw a very great fight 
on many obfcure parts of ancient hiftory ; at leaft the 
reader will judge for himfelf, when he reads the 6th 
and 7th chapters of the firft part of this volume. The 
Hyperborean ifland, defcribed by Diodorus Siculus, has 
been fuppofed by fome, like Sir Thomas More's Utopia, 
an imaginary one j but the many Greek writers who 
fpeak of this 1 extraordinary ifland, leave no doubt as to 
its exiftence : the only doubt that remains is, where to 
fix it. When the two laft chapters of the firft part of 
this introduction are examined, the critical reader will be 
enabled to determine whether Ireland is not the country 
defcribed in every line, and how far her hiftory is ca- 
pable of. reconciling many controverted parts of ancient 
hiftory. 

The early Greek and Roman writers have represented ^ 
the Druids as the priefts and philofophers of the Celtic 
nations of Europe j as a race of men, eminent for the 
moft exalted virtues, and for their extenfive knowledge 
in arts and fciences. Yet if we credit moft learned mo- 
derns, thefe Druids borrowed their a&s and myfteries 
from the very Greeks themfelves ; though thefe laft tell 
us, that they were confined to the remote parts of Eu- 
rope, and mention them as a people they were little ac- 
quainted with. 

Finding in all periods of our Pagan hiftory, conftant 
mention of Druid priefts, and having^yetr in our lan- 
guage no other word than Draithe whereby to exprefs a 
difiner, or teller of future events, I began to fufpecl; that 
this extraordinary body of men, took their rife amongft 

us ; and that with arts and letters, they fpread their doc- 
trine 
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trine over the continent of Europe. I read with atten- 
tion all that had been advanced by foreigners relative to 
them : I particularly confulered every pafiage in Cxfar, 
who' was an eye-witnefs ; I compared thefe with the ac- 
counts of our Druids, as delivered by Colgan in the lives 
of our early Chriftians, and with many parts of our an- 
cient hiftory \ and in the whole, have found a molt afto- 
ni^hing coincidence of fadts. The miftakes of Scaliger, 
Selden, and other modern critics, with refpe£t to Cxfar's 
relation, I have hereby been enabled to correal ; and hence 
every lover of truth may learn how dangerous and pre- 
fumptuous it is in modern critics and commentators, 
merely becaufe fome parts of a relation feem to them ab- 
ftriife, boldly to contradict what are advanced as pofitive 
fafts, by ancient writers and living witnefles. In a 
word, a perufal of the 3d* 4th, and 5th chapters of this 
firft part, will convince the unprejudiced, that the 
Heathen Iri(h were the polifliers and inftru£tors of the 
adjacent nations ; and (hat the Irifli hiftory mould be di- 
ligently ftudied by every learned European ; nay, that 
it is impoffible to become a profound antiquarian without 
a knowledge of it. . 

Csefar tells us, that lettered men were in the higheft 
.eftimation among the Gauls j he defcribes their govern- 
ments, and affirms, that in all tranfa&ions, whether of 
a public or private nature, religious ones only excepted, 
they made ufe of letters* He is pofitive they had pub- 
lic colleges for the education of youth 5 and that thefe 
• » 

were inftru£ted not, only in religion and difcipline, but in 
the fublimeft parts of metaphysical and philofophical 
knowledge. Y?t modern writers, in oppofition to thefe af- 

fertions 
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fertiena, affirm, that thefe and the circumjacent nations 
were rude, ignorant, and illiterate, without public re* ' 
cords, without hiftory Or any marks of a civiliza- 
tion. How is this Confident with the veneration they 
exprefs for the Roman hiftorians? Mull it follow, 
becaufe through various revolutions thefe annals are 
long fince loft to us, that Cacfar intended to impofe 
on the Roman, people ? Our hiftory will clearly fhew 
he never meant any fuch thing ; and, our hiftory only 
can vindicate the learning and honour of the Celtic na- 
tions, from the afperfions of their very defcendants. 
Cxfar tells us the' Druids were great tftronomers, and 
the Irifti word for a year, literally fignifies the circle of 
Beal, or the Sun. He tells us, to them were committed 
the education of youth ; and, in every part of Ireland, 
colleges were founded for the (§me purpofe. He fays, 
that fuch as chdfe to become eminent in letters, repaired 
to the ifles of Britain, or rather to Ireland ; and at the 
reception of Chrifttanity, and for centuries after, was a 
man of letters of Britain, or of the continent miffing, it 
was a proverbial expTeffion, Amandatus eft ad difciplinam, 
in Hibernid. Thus, in the days of Druidifm, as in fub- 
fequent times, was Ireland the great fchool of Europe, 
and it will be found, that our ancient hiftory, like pure 
gold, the more feverely it is analyfed, the brighter it be- 
comes. 

Convinced that our anceftors came here a great and 
poliflied people, I expe&ed from our records every proof 

of it, and was not deceived. Literary foundations, for 
the inftrudion of foreign as well as their own youth,' 

(hewed them indeed a learned nation l but their attention 

vol. i. c t# 
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to every other ufeful obje£t, proved them a great and wife 
ftate. Not even at this day in China, is agriculture car- 
ried to a higher pitch thin it was formerly among the 
Irifh, the traces of which are yet vifible in our wildeft 
and moil uncltivated mountains. By this they promoted 
population, formed 'an hardened yeomanry, and gave 
rife to new wants and new induftry. It was from the 
countenance afforded by our princes to agriculture, that 
trades and manufactures early flourifhed amongft us; 
that the bowels of the earth were explored for new riches ; 
that Ireland was renowned for her mines of gold, Giver, 
copper, and tig;, that our commerce was extenfi ve ; 
and that, as ^Tacitus confefles, our ports were more 
frequented by foreigners, than thofe of Britain. By this 
were our navies and armies fupplied with hardy warriors, 
who kept in fubje&ion the neighbouring dates, and who 
even fought in foreign climes thofe tyrants of the world, 
the ancient Romans. , We may judge of the riches of 
Ireland formerly, from the early laws made in the little 
parliament of the pale, againft the ufe of gold bits, and 
ornaments of gold to bridles, except b.y perfons of a 
certain rank ; and by the duty on pure filver exported. 
Such, are the confequences that muft ever flow from a 
ftrifl attention to agriculture. 

I considered our ancient mode of legislation with great 
attention; and I flatter myfelf that I have viewed its ad- 
vantages through a clearer medium, than any preceding 
writer. It Ls a fa£t admitted by the mod celebrated hif- 
torians, &c. that the ancient laws, institutions, and cuf- 
toms of Europe were in no degree borrowed from the 
Greeks and Romans ; and in Ireland I found their rife 

could 
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could be traced as well as the origin of the Celtic litera- 
ture. Caefar, for example, divides the Gauls into dif- 
ferent clafles : thus were the Irifti arranged. He fays, 
next to the literati, their knights were in the higheft ef- 
teem, and that they were remarkable in his time •,— -cx- 
aftly our cafe. Paufanias defcribes their manner of 
fighting; and every page of our hiftory is pregnant 
with proofs of their romantic bravery and humanity ; yet 
moft moderns are of opinion that orders of chivalry took 
their rife in Europe at a much' later period. Hottoman, 
in his Franco-Gallia, judges that the crown of France 
was always . hereditary in the three royal races; whilft 
Du Hailan, on the contrary, thinks that under the two 
firft races it was merely eleftive. To reconcile opinions 
fo oppofite, the learned Pere Daniel imagines, that the 
crown of France was hereditary under the firft race, elec- 
tive under the fecond, and again hereditary Under the * 
third. Vertot has with great folidity of argument 
proved, that, in all inftances, it was both hereditary and 
ele&ive* That is, that in point of blood, it could not 
depart from the reigning line ; but that the fucceflion did 
not pafs direftly to the next in blood, but was deter- 
mined by the choice' of the chiefs of the people. Such 
has been the Irifh modus of fucceflion, from the re- 
moteft antiquity even to the beginning of the laft century. 
None But the male line could govern in France ; and 
through our extended hiftory, but one inftancc occurs of 
a female regent. Among the Celtic nations we find all 
crimes, even murder, punifhed by fin«, or fervitude ; an4 
the fine was fettled according to the dignity and quality 
of the deceafed. In Ireland, from the days of Ollamh- 

c 2 Fodla, 
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Podia* uiitil the laft centyry,^ all crimes (violation offered 
to females, and infults offered to any of the eftates aflera- 
bled at Tata excepted) were in like manner punifhed by 
ftiuld ; and this has been, by oar lawyers, called the law 
of Eiric or retribution. Englifh writers in particular 
have been wanton in their cenfures of this law, which 
they have accounted to the laft degree barbarous ; and this 
apparently for no other reafon but to run down the Irifh 
legiflation, fince it is certain that their anceftors ftri£kly 
• adhered to the fame. Jt has not appeared, however* 
that the more fanguinary and fiery ones that have ftic- 
ceeded, have been the lfcaft check upon vice and immora- 
lity j and fince the encreafe of thofe laws/ there has vi* 
fibly been an encreafe of public executions and public 
crimes* If a reverence for ftri& and impartial juftice, 
as well as for the diftributers of it, be a proof of falutary 
laws duly adminiftered, it mult be granted that thofe of 
Ireland were eminently fo, as thofe Englifh lawyers, who 
firft introduced the prefeni form of legiflation into the 
Irifh counties in the laft century, moft fully acknow- 
ledge. • 

But, befide the great lights which our hiftory is ca- 
pable of throwing on the ancient laws and cuftoms of 

4 

Europe in general, v England is more particularly inte- 
refted in this inquiry. \ have wrote a particular chapter 
on this head ; and if I (hall not have the thanks of Bri- 
tish antiquarians for it, I can only fay, that I have taken 
no fmall trouble to deferve it. The learned Caiobden 
was' too great an antiquarian to be totally ignorant of 
the Irifb language, as his Britannia proves. It was in 
confequence of this knowledge* and to be able to ac- 
count 
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fount for the many Irifli words found in the Britifh, that 
hefuppofes the Aborigines of Ireland came from thence. 
Mr. Lhuid, from the employment he engaged in, found 
himfelf under an indifpenfable neceffity of becoming a 
mailer of our tongue. It was from this acquifition that 
he was enabled to anfwer the expectations of his patrons, 
and to prove to the curious, how much the antiquities of 
Britain could be illiiftrated by thofe of Irelancl. He, too, 
fuppofes the firft fettlers in Ireland to have come from . 
England, and thereby accounts for the moft ancient 
names of places, &c. there, being radical Iriih. The 
lately-deceafed Dr. John O'Brien, titular bifhop of 
Cloyne, aftonifhed at -the light which our language 
throws, not only on the Britifh, but the other Celtic dia- 
lefts, is forced to adopt, in his Irifh Di£tionary, the 
modern fyftem of population, in dircfk oppofition to all 
ancient hiftory, and particularly to that of his native 
country. But, convinced by the fiknce of the Venerable 
Bede on this head, and the pofitive aftertions of our very 
ancient writers, that the firft inhabitants of Britain went 
from Ireland (and I do contend that their teftimonies 
(hould have the greater weight) I have clearly, I think, 
' accounted for the affinity between the ,twp languages, 
without attempting to fqbvert ancient hiftory. Thus; 
lputh for an account * of the firft and fecpnd parts of 
this work. 

The circumftances taken notice of in, the preceding 
iketch, will, I imagine, appear to every candid reader, 
very ftrong proofs of the alledged power, dignity, and 
civilized (late of the ancient > Irifh \ there is, however, 
pne objection to this fyftem that deferves attention, no 

indeed 
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indeed fo much on account of its intrinfic weight, as the 
confidence with which it has been urged, and the credit 
it has obtained. How, it is faid, can the abjeft fub- 
miflions of the Irifli to an handful of Norman adven- 
turers, who, in the decline of the T2th century, accom- 
panied the exiled king of Leinfter to Ireland, be recon* 
ciled to the idea of their power, their good government, 
and their difcipline ? 

All Englifli writers, who haye wrote of Irifli affairs 
from the time iti queftion to this day, are pofitive, that 
the reftoration of Mac Murrough was an abfolute con- 
queft of Ireland, and a conqueft made by • two or three 
hundred foreigners. There is not, perhaps, in all hif- 
tory, a revolution more intricate, more involved in ob- 
fcurities, than the one in queftion ; nor is* there any in 
which Irifhmen are more interefted. From a thorough 
acquaintance with the records of thi? tranfa&ion, and 
'a ftri£k attention to the paffions and prejudices of the 
feveral writers, I hope to have penetrated and fatisfa&o- 
rily laid open the nature of this revolution and its con- 
fequence, without calling the intrepidity, or the im«* 
portance of my countrymen, into queftion. The tranfi- 
.. ' tions from courage to timidity, from greatnefs to ob- 
fcurity, ftiuft be gradual ; and nothiqg can be more pre- 
pofterous than to fuppofe a warlike nation, the uncom- 
mon exertion of whofe courage was fo confpicuous 
through the whole Da~nifh wars, ihould at' once be fub- 
<Jued by an handful of people, fcarcely fufficient at this 
day to take a battery of two guns. Yet Englifli writers 
\uvc not been afliamed to affirm this to be a conqueft, 

and 
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and I (hall not be afraid to let them right in the impor- - 
tant qneftion. 

The voluntary abdication of Mac Murrough T confider 
in the fame Kght as that of Labhaa, of Tuathal, men- 
tioned by Tacitus, of Eogan the Great, and Mac Con, 
feveral ages before. Like them he was animated by a 
fpirit of revenge, and a defire of recovering his former 
greatnefs ; like them he applied to a neighbouring na- 
tion for affiftance \ like them he raifed troops, who were 
allured by the hope of gain 5 and like them he returned 
and triumphed over his enemies. Ingratitude is a crime 
which the Irifli cannot be accufed of 5 and Mac Mur-> 
rough, like his predeceflbrs, royally rewarded thofe 
aliens. Thus far their eftablifhment in Ireland, could 
be no more deemed a foreign conqueft, than that of ' 
thofe adventurers who followed the ftandards of the 
exiled princes of York and Lancafter, and of the late 
king William into England 5 or of the fubfequent ad- 
vancement of many noble Irifli families in France and 
Germany. In all thefe inftances the acquiiitions $f the 
adventurers were the rewards of merit and bravery, 
freely conferred by princes of the country only. If 
Henry's elevation to the Irifli monarchy may be deemed 
a conqueft, then miift the ele&ion of the duke of Anjou, 
afterwards Henry III. of France, to the crown of Poland, 
in 1573; and the later ones of Auguftus of Saxony,. 
&c. be accounted conquefts of Poland. This alfo clearly 
explains, why until the days of James I. the laws of 
England were confined to a narrow tra& of land, not 
the tenth part of Ireland, and which was only the do- 
main 
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main allotted to fupport the ftate of the Irifli monarch*, 

independent of their own particular territories, 

Moft writers have been remarkably feve*e in their 

cenfures of the Stuart line ; yet, by their acceffion tq 

the Englifh throne, the brighteft jewel in the Brittfh dia* 

dem was fepured. The Irifli, who before ^his period 

were perpetually in arms ftruggling for their liberties* 

the moment they beheld a prince of the royal lipe of 

Mile fi us wear the Britifli crown, immediately declared 

themfelves peaceable fubjeQs \ and what the force of 

400 years could not accomplifli, the fimple acceffion of 

one prince completed. By the compa&a between him, 

and the Irifli, all diftin&ions were for ever to ceafe -, and 

the laws of England, or rather thofe of Ireland, were 

to be implicitly obeyed over all the kingdom, is may be 

feen in the a&s of James I. and Charles I. §ince tha^ 

day, all ranks of Irifli own the pow?r of the kings of 

England ^ as Monarch* of Ireland 2 die Irifli of Britifh 

origin, from natural affedion, and thofe of the old Jiock y 

from the pleafing consideration that they are JHll go«* 

verne^ by a prince of their own blood, . Such is the 
light in which they behold his prefent raajefty ; and 

warmer or faithfuller fuhje&s his extenfive dominions 

I r 

Cannot produce. 1 

Civil wars, the greateft curfq that canbefa.1 a country^ 
becaufe generally more fanguinary and cruel than thofe 
of nation againft nation, foon deftroyed that peace 
which ought to hav,e fubfifted between the people of 
Ireland. Blinded by the intemperance of religious and 
political rage, each party painted their opponents as pre- 
judice and paffion dictated; and the war in 1641, has 



been looked upon as the laft degree of human ferocity 
and wickednefjs ! The farther we are removed, in point* 
of time, from national revolutions, -the more impartially 
they are confidered, and the charges of majTactee and 
carnage on the whole Irifti nation, now appear clearly the 
woijk of two, or three great bad men. It muft be from 
the general cuftoms and inclinations of a people that we 
sure to form • their character \ and from due ohfervatkra 
of thefe it will aiTufedly appear, that cruelty of difpofi* 
tion is no more the charatteriftic of the Irifli in general, 
than of the neighbouring nations. 

To view the two iilands of Britain and Ireland, one 
would think them intended to fuppprt and protect each 
other, The ancient Greek* and Romaas calkd them 
indiscriminately the Britijb Ifes> as if they were inha- 
bited by the fame people *, and Qambden thinks Albion, 
the mod ancient name of Britain, was given it as it 
were a fecond Ireland, (Eile-Ban, another Ireland) Ban, 
or Banba, being one of the ancient names of our country, 
Csefar, too. fays, the cuftoms and manners of the two 
people are nearly alike ; and in his prefent majefty, and ' 
his anceftbrs, from James I. the royal blood of the three 
kingdoms is united. All thefe circumftances confidered, 
is it not aftonrflring that any diftin&ions fhould be kept 
up between them i Yet, fo it is, that we are fcarcely 
treated with common decency by Englifti or North** 
Britifh writers. I have, however, already observed, that 
the more fenfible Britons are for from approving of thefe 
indecencies ; and, from the fpeoimen which Dr. Warner^ 
has afforded us in his Irifh hiftory, we may form fome, 
notions of native Britijb candour* 

Sochi 
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Such, in a curfory way, is an account of the prclent 
work* As to the motives to this undertaking, I do af- 
firm them to have been of the pureft kind — a love for 
my country, and all her fons ; a defire tp place them 
and their anceftors in that point of view, which their 
courage, their hofpitality, and other manly virtues* juftly 
' entitle them to : a wifh that a fpark of public fpirit might 
catch every breaft, and banifh for ever from amongft us 
ail ruinous diftin&ions. To fay that this work could 
not be made more cbrreft and extenfive than it appears, 
would be averting much more than truth * and yet, when 
the reader confiders how little leifure a perfon confiderab/y 
engaged in an a&ive profeffion, and the improvement of 
it, can find * and what little encouragement or emolument 
he could propofe to himfelf by the attempt, he will, per* 
haps, pardon its faults, and commend his induftry. 

In fa&, let us confidtr hiftory in every light which it 
is capable of, and it will appear that a rational hiftory of 
Ireland may afford as much amufement and inftrudtion 
as that of any other ancient nation whatever. Would 
we view it philofophically, where (hall we find the hif- 
tory of the human mind more elevated and .more amia- 
ble ? Do we look for'incentives to the brighteft a&ions 
for national liberty ? Let us behold Ceallach in Caijhil\ 
a prince, gallant, brave, and young, in fidioufly impri- 
foned by the Pane, and threatened with perpetual con- 
finement in a foreign land, if he will not confent to de- 
liver up his country a prey to thefe ftrangers. Inftead of 
acquiefcing to demands fo injurious to his people, he 
privately dire&s his fucceffor, though of another family* 
(for Munfter was alternately ruled by two hpufes for fome 

centuries) 
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centuries) to make no kind of concei&on to thefe Bar- 
barians, and to take advantage of this negociation to arm 
his country to their deftru&ipn, without any regard to* 
his particular fate. How noble a fubjeft for the Mufe ! 
Are we taught to venerate Judith for deftroying the op- 
preflbr of her country ? Behold a character more amia- 
ble, as lefs culpable, in an Irifh princefs of the royal 
line of Heremon ; expofing her perfpn, whilft (he pre- % 
ferved her honour, to rid her- country of a foreign ty- 
rant. And do we admire a Curtius, facrificing his life 
to . the good of his country ? how much more fenfible, * 

glorious, and worthy of imitation, was the conduct of 
a Fingal, a Seadhna, and a Connal\ who, in the famous 
fea-fight off Dundalk, finding theirs and their country's 
liberty at ftake, at one defperate effort, grafp in their 
arms the commanders of the enemy's fhips, and plunge 
with them into the fathomlefs abyfs. 

Would we be acquainted with a pfeople where true 
liberty was wifely fenced from ariftocratical oppreffion, 
and demqcratical infotence •, where a line was drawn 
between religion and bigotry, intemperate zeal and true 
charity ; behold the faithful pages of Iriih hiftory, bear- 
ing teftimony to all thefe points. We {halt fee a Patrick 
coming to convert an whole nation to a new* religion. 
See with what a wife and philofophic temper thefe alter- 
cations are conducted on both fides.* No civil wars, no 
perfections, no countries laid wafte, and their innocent 
inhabitants destroyed, as immolations to fome angry 
deity. Nothing of all this ! Their difputes are ma- 
naged with decency j and the public no further inte- 
nded,,, than to be convinced which do&rine was mod 

orthodox. 
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orthodox. When Chriftianity took the lead of Druid- 
ifm, we find the fame tolerating fpirit preferved; and, 
though Druidical tenets were kept up for above three 
centuries after the landing of Patrick, yet were its pro* 
feflbrs unmokfted. What a leffon of inftru£Hon to mo- 
dern nations ! Had fuch wife and conciliating meafurea 
animated the councils of European dates fo thefe late? 
times, happy had it been ftr the public. 15pain would 
not^have been debilitated by the expulfion of the Moors. 
France would not have regretted the revocation of the 
cdi& of Nantz ; and, after a profound peace of So years* 
die effe&s of the Popery laws would not be s felt in 
Ireland. 

Such is a (ketch of the hiftory of a nation, whofe an- 
nals I have laboured to drag from obfeurity to light : 
with what fuocefs, time only muft determine. This* 

i 

however, I may affirm, that whoever undertakes here- 
after to write an hiftory 6f Ireland, will find the prefent 
work an ufeful affiftant: in it he will find many things, 
feemingly dark and myfterious, cleared, up, and il- 
luftrated. When a fpirit of curiofity begins to break 
forth, truth (hould ever be its concomitant; and I have 
not been afraid to oppo(e the faith of hiftory to modem 
errors, arid modern prejudices. 

In what light this work will be confidered by my 
country, I am at a lofs to know. I am fenfible that men 
reluftantly part with their prejudices and their opinions » 
and the later periods of our hiftory have been fo fhame- 
fully mifreprefented, that itwill require fome time to 
eftablifli the antecedent fafts. But let it be confidered 
in what light it may, my intentions fortify me againft 

the 
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the event During the long period of this laborious 
inquiry, I have fervently and repeatedly wiflied for refo- 
lution, perfeverance, and health, to purfue the fubje£t $ 
and I adore that Supreme Being which ha* at length ena- 
bled me to bring it toa^onclufion. 



Odober tot *79*» 
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CHAP, t 

The inutility of inquiring after a primeval language— 
Uncertainty of an original Celtic — The true ufe to 
which an antiquarian Jhould apply a- knowledge of ancient 
languages ,- particularly applicable to that of Ireland. 

T' 
HE original intent anoMnftitution of letters being 

to make every age wifer and better than the former, it 
were fincerely to be wiflied, the better to promote thefe 
laudable ends, that perfons of the cleared heads were 
appointed, or would devote themfelves, to lay out regular 
plans of thp moll certain methods of improving each 
particular fcience ; and to point out what inquiries 
fliould be totally rejected, as beyond the compreherifion 
of limited beings, and of courfe fruitlefs, or which when 
known, added little or nothing "to the real fund of know- 
ledge. It is true, by thefe means, much fewer books 
would be publilhed 5 but then, we mould be much more 
knowing in every branch of ufefut fcience. To apply this 
to our prefent purpofe, what volumes have been written 

on 
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<m*the origin of languages, the primeval one, &c. and 
yet how little to the edification of the laborious and cri- 
tical inquirer 1 In the compofition of fuch works, great 
.erudition is difplayed ; and we only wtfh* that fuch ta- 
lents w^re employed on fubje&s more worthy of them. 

Had there been any original language, as cannot be 
doubted, it being exprefsly faid. in Scriptue, " Behold 
" the people are one, and the language one ;" yet what 
folid proofs have we, that after the confufion of tongues 
at Babel, this original language was preferred in its pu- 
rity, as it is pretended to have been, by the defcen^ants 
of Heber? The projefcors and undertakers of that 
daring, that ftupendous work, were affuredly men of 
great abilities ; they mud have been philofophers and 
mathematicians, well acquainted with the laws of mo- 
tion, and the properties of bodies ; add to this, that they 
mult have had great weight and influence on their 
friends and dependants, to engage them in this enter* 
prife. But had this original language been pr^ferved by 
any particular fept of thefe men, would it not have been 
worthy their ambition to attempt, by inftruft ion, to draw 
back the reft of the aflembly to the ufe of this language, 
and to a refumption of their work $ efpecially as it appears 
by fcripture, that this was the only mean ufed by the 
Almighty to defeat their impious defigns ? And fure it 
will not be faid, that men were then more incapable of 
acquiring a knowledge of different languages, than at pre- 
fent ? It is more than probable then, that in the confu- 
fion of tongues which eiifued, they totally differed from 
each other, and none retained the lead veftige of the 
great original. And fcripture is clearly of this opinion j 
for Mofes tells us, that God faid, « Let us go down and 
<c confound their languages, that they may not under- 
" ftand one another's fpeech." In the divifion of the 
Mes of the Gentiles, i?y the pdfterity of Noah, he ob- 
ferves, * By chefe weve the ifles of the Gentiles divided 

in 
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cf in their lands ; every one after his tongue, according to 
" their families, and in their nations." It feems to 
me evident then, that whatever this original language 
was, it is in vain to hope for a difcovery of it from the 
knowledge of tongues, how ancient foe verj. and in- 
deed, the unfatisfadory attempts, and different hypo- 
thefis of critics and philologifts on this head, for a con* 
fidcrable time paft, give weight to the aflertion. 

But, if from general premifes we defcend to particu- 
lar fa&s, we {hall find more reafons for thete furmifes ) 
for the further we advance into remote hiftory, the more 
diftant we find ourfelves from an univerfal language* 
Cttfzr, for inftance, allures us, that different tongue* 
were in his days fpoken in Gaul, and the German na- 
tion differed from them. In Britain, more languages 
were formerly fpoken than now. In the South, they 
ufed the Britifli or Welch, the Saxon and Cornifh, b©- 
fides the Latin; and in the North, the'Irifii and Pi&Uh 
prevailed. This being the, cafe, the laborious refearches 
into the original Celtic, or primeval language of the 
defcendants of Japhet, will, I fear, prove as fruitlefs an 
undertaking as thofe after an univerfal one. And after 
all the inquiries and pains of Pontanus, Menage, Pczron, 
Lhuid, &c. what do we learn ? That a very few words 
have fome fmall degree of affinity, in fome languages } 
but that the radices, ftruclure, and grammar declare 
them to be totally different ! 

It cannot be contefted, but a knowledge of different 
tongues, confined to its proper fphere, muft greatly af- 
fift the antiquarian in explaining many abftrufe points 
of ancient hiftory, befides the facility of reading diffe- 
rent works in- them. Thus, a general fcholar, unac- 
quainted with the hiftory of phyfic, from the vaft num- 
ber of Greejc technical terms, fcattered through fuch 
writings, would naturally conclude, that it was highly 
cultivated by the ancient Greeks, and that from tbem 
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other nations learned the fir ft rudiments of it : and for 
precifely the fame reafon he would affirm, that they 
were great philofophers and rhetoricians. In chemiftry, 
pharmacy, and aftronomy, we find very many Arabic 
terms of art j and though we did not know from hiftory 
that the Arabs eminently protected letters, and highly 
improved tliefe fciences: and that from them the 
Italians got a tafte for the fine arts, and an acquaint- 
ance with the early Greek writers, long before the de- 
ftru&ion of the Grecian empire, yet (hould we natu- 
rally infer, that thefe fciences were greatly advanced by 
them. But, inftead of confining ourfelves to thefe natu- 
ral inductions, (hould we rafhly affirm that the Europe- 
ans were a motly aggregate of Greeks and Arabians, as 
fuch numbers of their words were to be found among 
us, efpecially in the fciences \ is it not manifeft, that 
we (hould rather injure than ferve the caufe of letters ? 
And yet fometfring fimilar to this has been advanced by 
many writers of great eminence, and particularly by the 
great Mr. Cambden. This gentleman, from . the bare 
confederation that the ancient Britons and Gauls had 
the fame religion, and that fome Celtic words latinifed 
by Caefar and other Roman writers, feemed to be of 
Britifh origin, has boldly advanced, that the Britons and 
Gauls were originally one people \ but, in my opinion? 
conclufions more limited wxmld be more convincing; 
fince Caefar exprefsly declares, that the inhabitants, par- 
ticularly of the interior parts of Britain, were abori- 
gines. Befides, why (hould the famenefs of religion and 
cuftoms of different nations, in ancient times, be ad- 
mitted as a, proof of their being one people, which would 
be treated with contempt in a modern cafe ? A Chinefe 
or Perfian fuperficially viewing the different countries of 
Europe, and obferving at Paris, Rome, and Vienna, the 
fame religion, rites, and ceremonies, and in the fame 
language \ though from fuch appearances, his affirming 
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Aefe different nations to be one common (lock, might 
appear conclufive to his countrymen, yet it mud be ad* 
nutted, that the hypothefis would be juftly ridiculed by 
the knowing European. 

Since then it appears certain, from the earlieft periods 
of hiftory, that Europe was divided into many dates, 
each fpeaking its own dialed, and governed by its 
own laws and cuftoms ; and that the Romans, near two 
thoufand years ago, found no veftiges, nor even heard 
by tradition, of an univerfal language; the fuccefs of 
fuch inquiry may now be juftly doubted. But, in ex- 
ploring the cuftoms, laws, and manners of different an- 
cient nations, if we find technical terms* efpecially reli- 
gious and literary ones preferved, the roots of which are 
not to be found in their languages, we may fafely affirm 
that fuch rites and myfteries were not the invention of 
thofe people. Where we can fix them, there we may 
conclude they took their rife. But, if the hiftory of a 
people aflerts the fame, efpecially if they appear fa 
have been a polite and lettered nation, the proofs are ir* 
refragable. So far therefore a knowledge of ancient 
languages becomes ufeful and inter eft ing ; and the light 
it is capable of throwing on the obfcure parts of hiftory* 
as well 'as on the remote laws and cuftoms of different 
nations, muft be undoubtedly great. But, inftead of 
making thefe natural induftions, the refult of plain fenfe 
and reafon, if we indulge a luxurious fancy; if we 
form, from fuch flight appearances, hiftorical hypothefis 
of population, unaided— indeed oppofed, by hiftory, it 
is evident, that inftead of convi&ion and knowledge* 
fcepticifm and diforder muft follow. It is precifely in 
this light that I have confidered, and have endeavoured 
to explain the ancient rites and cuftoms of Europe, both 
before and after the promulgation of Chrrftianity, by 
the aids which the hiftdry and language of my native 
country afford me. However warm an advocate I may 
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be thought in the caufe of a country infulted, With irt\-» 
punity, by aim oft every fcribler of modern date -, yet I 
hope my zeal will not hurry me into affertions that I can** 
not fupport* If it (hall appear, and I truft it will ap- 
pear, that whatever religion and learning prevailed among 
the Celtic nations of Europe, particularly the Britons and 
Gauls, before the admiflion of chriftianity, came from 
Ireland', and, if from its language and hiftory, I (hall 
be able to explain and clear up many things, as yet in* 
volved in the greateft obfeurity, I flatter myfelf I fhall 
render an effential fervice to letters, and reftore to my 
country^ part of that honour which (he has been, fo longs 
and fo uftjuftly deprived of* 



CHAP. II. 

Of the Druids — Different accounts of their manners and 
cuftoms — prefumed net to have offered human facrifices — 
Rowland's claim to their prime reftdence in Anglefefa ex- 
amined and refuted. 

JL HAT there were, amongft the Gauls, a fet of people 
highly eminent in arts and fciences, the crowded evi- 
dences of ancient Greek and Roman writers prove ; ac- 
cording to thefe, they were divines and legiilators, phi- 
lofophers and poets, had particular privileges and im-' ' 
munities, and were held in the higheft veneration by 
the people. Leartius, in the proem to his account of 
philofophers, deems the Druids the principal authors of 
barbarous theology long before the Greeks. In his ac- 
count of Ariftotle, he judges the Druid philofophy more 
ancient than the Greek, and that thefe laft might have 
borrowed theirs from the Gauls, whom he Compares to 
the fages of Chaldca* or the magi of Perfia. . Phur- 
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sutus * affirms, that amongft the many fables the an- 
cient Greeks held concerning their gods, fome were 
taken from the Magi, fome from the Egyptians, and 
fome from the Gauls. Strabo, in his fourth book, di- 
vides them into three orders, the Ow»tu,~, or Vates, who 
•Gifted at their facrifices, the Druids, who were divine? 
and philofopher8, and the Bardi, who fung the praifes 
of their heroes ; they were, fays Diodorus, the jufteft 
of men, and often ended a difpute in peace when two 
armies were drawn out ready to decide it by the fword ! 
Ammianus Marcetinus f tells us, '< that a knowledge 
*« of die liberal arts, was communicated to the unpoliih- 
" ed people, by means of the Druids, Euvates, and 
« Bards. 9 - Diodorus Siqulus, and Cicero, mention ano- 
ther order amongft the Druids, called Saronides ; but this, 
later critics have judged to be a mi (take, as both a§-j> 
and crdprn; are fynonimous words for the oak -, fo that, 
in fa£t, Saronides and Druidse, were but different words 
to exprefs the fame thing. Later writers however have 
omitted all thefe diftinftjons, uniting them all, under 
the fingle name of Druids. 

But of all the foreigners, who have wrote of this 
body of men, none feem to have been better acquainted 
with their cuftqms, than Julius Csefar In the fix th 
book of his commentaries, he is minute in his account 
of them. •• The perfons mod diftinguiihed amongft the 
v Gauls (fays he) are of two orders, the Druids and 
* the Knights. The, Druids fuperintend the worfhip of 
^ the gods, and the care of religion : to them are 
" committed the education of youth ; and fo much are 
u they efteeme^l, that all difputes public or private, are 
w left to their decifion. If any murder is committed, or 
" iaw-fuit about inheritance commenced, they determine 
" it, drre&ing rewards and punifhments. If any man 

* P>e nature Dcorum. f Lib. 15. 
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w attempts to go retrograde to* their decifions, they id* 
*' terdift him from their Sacrifices ; and the excommuni- 
" cated are daemed impious and abominable. Their 
€i company is carefully avoided by all who would avoid 
*' a like cenfure ; nor are they capable of holding any 
" employment or gaining juftjee or redrefs from the 
'< community. Over this whole body prefides an arch- 
* « druid, whofe power is abfolute. After his death, tho 
« molt worthy fucceeds him j but if there are many can- 
*< didates* the election is determined by votes, and 
€t fometimes by force of arms : they meet every year 
u in the country of Chartres, which is in the middle of 
*' Gaul, in a place appointed and confecrated for that 
*' purpqfe. Hither all who are at law or variance re- 
<< pair, and futypit their caufes to their decifion. It is 
« thought that their inftitution came originally from 
«* Britain, and from thence paffed over to Gaul ; and 
« at this time they who are ambitious of becoming emi- 
« nenf in their rites, repair thither, fqr their edifica- 
V tion.' 

" They never attend war, and are exempt from zl\ 
f taxes and duties consequent upon it; for which reafon 
« many embrace this order, and others are admitted* 
f c through the intervention of friends. They muft conw 
" mit to memory a great number of verfes, as it i* 
«' deemed unlawful to truft their myfteries to writing; 
t( wherefore, fome remain, twenty years at ftudy. On 
« other occafions, public or private, they ufe the Greek 
" character, y The firft point of their theology is, the 
" immortality of the foul, and the metempfychofis, o? 
■i{ paffage of the foul from one body to another. This 
** they think a great incentive to virtue, by infpiring a 
f« contempt of death. Many other things they inftru& 
5< their dtfciples in, as of the {tars and their motions, 
<* of the wprld and the earth's, magnitude, of the na- 
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u ture of things, and the immortality and power of the 
« gods i* thus far Caefar. 
Pomponius Mela declares the Druids to be M well in- 
ftruded in the form and magnitude of the earth, the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and a knowledge of 
" future events." Pliny, in his natural hiftory tells us K 
that their places of worlhip were furrounded by groves 
of oak, and that they were not permitted to facrifice but 
in them. Lqcan alludes to this in his firft book, where, 
addreffing the Druids, he fays, 
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htcolitis Lucis. 

Pliny alfo tells us in what reverence the oak was held, 
infomuch that they thought it a tree chofen by the Deity 
himfelf ; and the mifleto was deemed a fovereign remedy 
againft all diforders : the high prieft drefled in white, 
cut it at the proper feafon with a gold fickle, and received 
it on his fagum, at which myftery all their religious a£» 
fembled, according to Ovid : 

Ad vifcum Druid* % Druid* clamare folebant. 

Pherecides, preceptor to Pythagoras, as Moreri tells 
us, inftru&ed the people in the principles maintained by 
the Druids, as to the immortality of the foul ; and Ste- 
phanus fays, that the Eubages* or Ouvates % who ^rere the 
prophets, and the Samnoihti or acting priefts of the 
Gauls, were fo corifiderable in number, as to be deemed 
a diftin& people from the reft of the community. They 
were believed to be remarkably endued with a fpirit of 
prophecy > on which account, Tacitus teHs us, that they 
were frequently confulted as to the event of things. 
The Emperor AureHan applied to them to know if the 
Roman empire would remain in his family ; and their 
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prediction that Diocieiian (hould become emperor of 
Rome, while a common foldier, is a well-attefted fatJU 
But Caefar, Strabo, &c. while they allow thefe people 
extraordinary talents and virtues, are pofitive that they 
offered human facrifices to their gods; and Tacitus charges 
the Britifti Druids with the fame crime. When we con- 
, fider the acknowledged zeal and bigotry of the Gauls to 

their religion, infomuch that for it they were ready to 
Sacrifice every thing ; when we alfo reflect on the reve- 
rence in which they held their priefts j the learning, ra-» 
tionai and exalted fentiments of the latter \ their notion 
of the foul's immortality, and the new bodies which the 
fouls of the Juft (hould animate ; their reverence for the 
Deity, &c. is it natural to imagine them capable of fuch 
horrid immolations ! Is it not probable their hatred to the 
Roman power might, by way of recrimination, give rife 
to this charge ? I know the authority of the ancients it 
againft me on this head ! but what we fee daily happen, 
might formerly have happened. Who, in looking over 
fome books of controverfy, would imagine, that fome 
fefts of chriftians had any thing human but the form ? 
T'he a&s of a few individuals are frequently made charges 
againft a whole body ; and one body of chriftians ac- 
cufes another of doctrines absolutely damnable ! Certain 
it is, that in the whole Irj(h Hiftory no inftance occurs 
of the Druids offering up human facrifices ; on the con- 
trary, when St. Patrfck oppofed druidifm flngly and un-* 
fupported, no violence was offered him. Both the 
Druids and he pretended fupernaturai calls j and as ttfualj 
culled in the Deity as evidence. Difputes of this kind, 
mould ever be determined, as they then were. The 
fcooks containing the rites and myfteries of both doc-? 
t vines, were, by mutual confent, put under water, and 
which ever remained longeft unaltered by this element, 
were to be looked upon as the pureft. From this fingle 
inftance, we may form a judgment of the great humanity 
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and philofophic (pint of die ancient Irifh. They wifely 
coofidered , that every fyftem of morality (hould have vir- 
tue for its bafis ; and whilft the profeflbrs of the new reli- 
gion adhered to this fundamental point, they viewed every 
other circumftance in die fame indifierent light we do 
oppofite fyftems of philofophy, juft as the Chinefe have 
done with refpect tp the chriilian nriffionaries, in our 
own days ; chriftanity, by degrees, fuperfeded druidifm; 
its votaries with a pious and fiery zeal deftroyed all traces 
of the old doctrine ; and with them, no doubt, thofe 
fyftems of philofophy and metaphyfics, fo much ap- 
plauded by Gefar, and other ancient writers. 

Various have been the conjectures of the moderns 
on this extraordinary body of men. Mr. Dikinfon + 
imagining fome affinity between the rites of the Druids 
and thofe of the ancient patriarchs, fuppofes this religion 
antediluvian, and. to have been fpread over the face o$ 
the earth by the pofterity of Noah. The learned Dr. 
Rowland f, obferving fome likenefs between the Car- 
modes and Crom-Liacs of the Druids, and correfponding 
Hebrew words, concludes, that the Hebrews were the 
original authors .of this inftitution. And, as Caefar ex* 
prrfsly fays, that they did not commit their myfteries to. 
writing} and that their religion came originally from 
Britain } that Tacitus X defcribes the Druids of Angle- 
fey, and the deftro&ion of their groves and altars by 
the Romans j and that Britiih writers have been hitherto 
filent on this head ^ he boldly claims the ifland of Angle- 
fey for the metropolitan refidence of thefe doctors ; 
whence, as a pure fountain, orthodox druidifm flowed 
to all parts. 

But againft his hypothefis (for fuch only it is) it has 
been obferved, that the conclufion is too forced, to fup- 

* De trigine pruid f f .Moos Aatiqua. 
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pofc the Druids to have taken their religion from the* 
ancient patriarchs, becaufe a few words happen to have 

* the fame meaning in the Hebrew and Celtic language. 
Befides, Scripture tells us, that the Jews were under the 
immediate direction of the Supreme Being 3 and we are 
willing to believe that druidifm was a mere human* 
inventicpi. But to allow Mr. Rowland's argument its 
full force, (that after the difperfions of mankind, focne 
faint notions of theology were preferred by the pofte*» 
rity of Japhet) a queftion will naturally arife, how the 
Germans became totally ignorant of this worlhip, as 
Carfar aflures us, " Getmani multmu ah hoc amfuetudin^ 
<* dijfferunt ; nam, neque Druides habenty qui rebus ivmnis 
«« prafinty neque facrijictis jludent" How came the Ro~ 
naans, and even the Greeks, who were nearer die foun T 
tain of knowledge, (fuppofing population from the Eaft) 
to be unacquainted with this religion, and to mention it 
33 a worihip confined to the remote parts of Europe i 
Why fix on the iile of Anglefey, fo remote from any 
t foreign commerce, fo barren in itfelf, and of fuch little 
confequence, in prejudice to every other part of Bri- 
tain i Befides, the acknowledged ignorance of the Bri- 
ans in point of letters, ill accords with the chara£tar 

; which Caefar gives of the learning and wifdom of thefe 
devotees. Almoft all Brittfh writers, from Ninius, who 
lived in the fixth century, to Cambden, Lhuid, and 
Rowland, agree, that at this period the Britons were 
barbarous, rude, and ignorant •, and Mr. Rowland himfelf, 
whilft he contends for his favourite country, yet owns,, 
!* That the very Druids of Britain, neither kept nor 
" tranfmitted to pofterity, any monuments of thek 
V country." 

After the eonqueft of Mona by Agricola, fays Me. 
Rowland,, the Druids fled, part to Scotland, part to 
Ireland, and other$ to the Ifle of Man •, and to prove 
thts> heobferves, that in the days of St. Patrick* Ireland 
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was fell of Druids ; but fenfible that this body of men 
were here in the higheft reputation, from the foun- 
dation of the monarchy, he attempts artfully to evade the 
obje&ion, by declaring, « c That from the remoteft ajiti- 
" quity, the Irifh had a fct of Druids amongft them, 
" planted there with foine of the firft Britilh colonies ; 
«< but from the accounts given by their antiquarians, 
M they, in many particulars, relating to power and ju- 
" rifdidion, and the ufe of writing, differed from th^ 
" Gaulifh and Britifh Druids." Since then, " in many 
" particulars, befides the ufe of writi/ig" our Irifh Druids 
differed from thefe, the Druids rn Ireland, in St. Patrick's 
time could not be from Mona, nor, could their arwef* 
tors take their rites from Britain *, efpecially as both 
ancient Irifli and Britilh writers zxc pofttively filent as to 
any early Britifh migrations to Ireland, though fuppofed 
by fome moderns. 

In the firft part of his Mona Antiqun, he gives -a note 
on page 29, which overturns his whole fyftem : " The 
"Irifh Memoirs dre, undoubtedly, (fays he) in many 
" things, of good report and credit, fupported by the 
" many reafons in defence of them. That the Irifh 
'< had early learning amongft them, fuch at lead as rdat-J 
" ed to family hiftory, and the like ; and that they made. 
"; the beft ufe of it; is not to be queftioned : their Drpids 
(( having lefs of power and authority amongft the people r 
u became thereby, as more tradable, fo more obliging * 
" and kinder to pofterity than the Britifh Druids were, 
" as will appear hereafter ; who, humorfomely bigoted in 
" their way, by their haughty difdain of letters and contempt 
u of writing, treafured all in their own noddles : whereas 
" the Irifli Druids, lefs ftn& in the ancient rules of 
" their profeffion, fcrupled not to record m writing, 
" and thereby tranfmitted to future times the many 
'< hiftories of their monarch* and princes, the ge- 
" nealogies of their chief tribes ajid families, and 
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«' other occurrences of note, many of which, are to thk 
« r day to be feen amongft them ; all which helps, the Bit- 
« Jons, in a great meafure wanted, by the inexcufable 
«« pride and /oily of our Britifh Druids, who fuperftitioufly 
«« avoided that way pf communication. This unhappy 
" temper of our Britifh Druids has left our nation fa 
" much in the dark, that, during their time we have 
" very little to depend on, but what the names of places 
« and other footfteps of ancient things will give us room 
« to make the beft ufe we can of, by gueffes and con* 
««.je£tures." 

The learned antiqarian Lhuid, in his Archaeologia, 
to for from imagining that we borrowed any thing from 
Britain, recommends it ftrongly to future Britifh anti* 
qtarians to ftudy attentively the language and hiftory 
of Ireland* as of the greateft utility, to inveftigate the 
antiquities of theit own country ; thefe are his words * : 
« Hence it is clear, that the Irifh language is abfolutely 
•« neceflary tgthofe who would write of the ifle'of Bri- 
** tain \ an^ that it is impojjible to be a complete mafter 
* of the ancient Britiih, without a competent know- 
«« ledg£ of the Irifli." The learned Cambden gives a 
moil defpieable account of the ancient Britiih in tbefe 
early days ; ? for their lives (he fays) were altogether 
« uncivilized, and perfectly rude, being wholly taken 
« f up in wars, fo that they were long without learning ; 
« moreover, their Druids and Bards thought it unlawful 
V to commit any thing to books, and fuppofing they had, 
«« they muft be long fince loft/' The learned Dr. 
Warner, in his account of the great Cormoc 6 Cuin, 
thus apoftrophizes, " Will it be any longer doubted after 
« this, whether the ancient native Irifh, had any philo- 
•* fophy, literature, or arts, in their Pagan (late ? ought 
" we not rather take frame to ourfelves, that we have 
" hitherto always treated that ancient people with fuch 

• Pre&Lce to kis Welch Didionary , &c. 
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41 illiberal contempt, who had the ftart of the Bri- 

* tons fir many ages 9 in arts and fciences^ m learning and 

* in hrms t" 

Thus, by die confeffion of Gambden, Lhuid, and 
eren Mr* Rowland himfelf, the Britifli Druids could 
have no pretences whatfoever to the prime feat of Hea* 
then literature or theology; whilft thofe of Ireland are 
acknowledged to have cherUhed arts and fciences, from 
themoft remote antiquity. Hence itmuft appear manl- 
feft, that our Druids could have borrowed no part of 
their religion from thofe of Britain ; but the prefump- 
tion is ftrong that they took from us. 

Mr. Rowland confefles, that above 900 yean before 
the birth of Chrift, the metropolitan feat or principal 
college of the Irifli Druids was eftablifihed at Tara, but 
at the fame time, he transfers the chief refidence of 
thefe doctors to Britain! and while he contends for 
their inftru&ing the nations around, he affirms, (t they 
u were them&lves fo extremely proud and ignorant,, 
" that they carefully avoided any communication bf 
u letters^ whereby they left our nation fo much i* 
" the dark, that during their time, we have very little 
<* to depend on, but what the names of places, and 
** other footfteps of ancient things, leave us room to 
" make the bed ufes of by guefles and conjectures !* 
So that, except by intuition, it is hard to conceive how 
Mr. Rowland could find that druidifm came originally 
from any part of Britain. 
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CHAP. HI. 

Dru'tdifm not a Greek, but Celtic inflitutwn— The different 

names of their priefts and altars, radical Irijb — High il- 

iuftration which the Irijh Hi/lory gives to C*far*s account 

. of this body of men — Evidences offexed in fupport of Ire* 

land's claim to the prime feat of druidifm. 

JVaANY learned moderns, who are fond of making 
Greece the fountain of all fciences, will have it, that the 
Druids of Gaul took from thence their theology ; and fup- 
port the aflertion by obferving, that the word Druid, like 
many other of their technical terms, is Greek, and de- 
rived from the Greek a& quercus\ but, Buxhorn Dick- 
kifon, ' and others, have fully cleared up this poinV ty 
proving the word Druid to be pure Celtic, adopted 
by the Qreeks, as they did many other wqrds *, for the 
old radical Greek for an oak, is <rclzwt;. Hence the 
gulph of Engia is called by Pliny, Sinus Saronjcuf 9 on 
account of its having been furrounded by a wood of 
oak \ and it is from this obfolete word, that the Druids 
have . been called by this people, ia^v&$, N as Diodorus in 
his 5th book obeferves. Godovinus, in his note upon 
this word, in C&far, though he confeffes his ignorance 
of its true etymology, judges it to be rather Celtic than 
foreign ; " Perincerta eft (fays he) ilia etymologia, verique 
€t frtf tm il e > Gallos Hits Gallicum nonten impofuiJJe y non pert" 
«« grinttm" Befides, even the Greeks admit, that druid- 
ifm was an inflitution more ancient than themfelves ; and 
that they rather borrowed from the Druids, than thefe 
from them, Plato alfo owns, that his countrymen 
adopted many words of barbarous origin, for fuch is the 
epithet they beftowed Qn all ftrangers ; and it only re- 
mains 
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mains to be refolved by thefe learned modems, why the 
Greeks fhould inifcru£k foreigners in the rites and myite* 
ries of a religion they were very littk acquainted with, 
in preference to their own received worfhip ? 

The word Druid being Celtic, its radix and its com* 
pounds are to be found in die Irifh only ; dor being the 
pure Iriflfi for an oak. Our Heathen priefts, from the 
molt profound antiquity, have been called Drmibe 9 from 
which the word Druid is evidently formed $ as the T 
and D were formerly ufed indifcriminately for each 
other. A foothfayer, or diviner has at prefent no other 
name amongft us $ and it appears that divination was 
one of the offices in which the Druids were employed. 
In archbifhop o DonnelTs elegant Irifh ver fion of the New, 
as well as in bifliop Bedell's tranflation of the Old Tcfta- 
ment into Irifh, this word is conftantly ufed to exprefs 
a forccrer, a foothfayer, &c. What the Greeks call 
aeromancy, or divining by the air or clouds, we call 
Cea-DraithaEl ; and fecond-dght a power fuppofed in* 
herent to this order of men, is dill named by us Draith- 
/hois; or Druid~knowledge! The s Vate$ and Bardi, or 
inferior orders of Druids, have their names from the 
Irifh as well as the firft : Faidhe with us fignifies a pro- 
phet, and Bardus feems derived from Bar, a man of 
letters 5 or it may be taken from the Bared> or honorary 
cap conferred on them, when they pafled Doftors in 
Poetry, as we know the chief bards conftantly did ; but 
be its derivation what it may, that the word is radical Irifh 
is evident from this, that an hereditary family of ancient 
Irifh Bards, who go by the Englifh name of Ward, re- 
tain to this day the name of Mac en Bhard y or the Son of 
the Bard, and Bard is Irifh for a Poet, From thefe 
outlines, let us defcend to more minute proofs of our 
country's claim ; and from its hiftpry and cuftoms, elu- 
cidate foreign accounts of this extraordinary body of 

men, 

By 
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By Ctefart relation, the Druids were divines, legtf- 
lators, philofo^hers, and poets ; though fuch different, 
and fome of them oppofite ftudies, would feem too much 
for a fet of devout reclufes like them. In very remote 
times, there is no doubt, but the Druids, like the patri- 
archs, exercifed all thefe different functions : that they 
did fo in Ireland, is certain ; for, Amergin, a fon to 
MileGus, and who was appointed by his brothers Ard- 
Draithe, or Chief of the Laws, exercifed them all \ to 
which, 6 Cormoc, a very ancient Bard, (in his account 
of the eminent literati of Ireland) alludes, in his defer ip- 
tion of this legiflator, and which Mr. 6 Flaherty thus 
renders into Latin : 

Primus Amergtnus genu-candidus^ Author Ierne ; 
HjftoricuS) Judex Lege 9 Porta, Sophus. 

And the following Hemiftic, a part of that Prince'* 
works, implies the fame. 

Cdgnd Id Cdgtuif di&ijt : <*5Uf pedfcrd trf plditiJ). 

Let wifdom direft the church : conduct and prudence 
the ftate. 

But as people began to multiply, and families divide, 
thefe different fciences were judged too complicated for 
any one fet of men. The literati of Ireland were there- 
fore very early divided into different claffes : the Druids 
amongft them, as the Jewifli priefts, were of a particular 
family j fo were the Bards ; the lawyers of another fept, 
&c. How foon after Amergin, our firft legiflator, the 
fciences were thus wifely divided, our hiftories do not 
clearly exprefs, but that it could not be very long, we 
\ know to a certainty. In the reign of Ollamb Fodhfa, or 
the learned Dodor, who flouriihed, according to Mr. 

6 Flaherty, 
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6 Flaherty, A. M. 3236, or 764 years before Chrift, a 
lav pafled, which continued for ever after an unalterable 
maxim of (late, by which the different fciences were to 
be confined for ever, to different families, which feemed 
not fo particularly ascertained before. To fupport thefe 
different profeflions with fuitable dignity, public ftipends 
were allowed them by the ftate ; and it was decreed, 
that in all wars, or inteftine commotions, their perfons 
and properties (hould be held facred and unmolefted by 
all parties 2 and fo great was the veneration of our an* 
ceftors, ibr arts and letters, that, though by violence 
the monarchy was but too often acquired, and ambition 
©ccafioned the mod bloody conflicts, yet for a fpace ex- 
ceeding 2000 years, a fingle inftance Cannot be pro- 
duced of the violation of this la^r. Even for a long 
time after the incur (ions of the Saxons, fo great was the 
veneration for letters, that rude, rapacious, and cruel, 
as thefe invaders were, they did not dare to break 
through this law, left the whole kingdom mould unite 
againft them ; and even fo late as the days of James and 
diaries the Fifft, this cuftom continued in fome vigour, 
efpecially in Ulfter, 'Connaught and Thomdnd. 

r ftie refpeffc paid to letters in Ireland extended to its 
profeflbrs, who were held in rank and eltirnation next 
to the Wood royal ; as appears by a fumptuary law pafled • 
in Ireland about the year of the world 3*056, which al- 
lows to Ollamhsy or do&ors in different fciences, but 
one colour lefs in their garments than to the princes, 
vis. fix 5 the knights and prime nobility being allowed 
but five ; the tieathchs) Or keepers of conftartt open houfe 
for all ftrangers, four 5 military fubaltef ns, three j fol- 
diers, two ; and artifans and plebeians, one. This .cuf- 
tom of many-coloured garments, we find to be extremely 
ancient : thus we read in Genefis, " Now Ifrael loved 
u Jofeph more than all his children, becaufe he was the \ 

▼ol. u s 4I fon 
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" fon of his eld. age, and he made him a coat of many ca~ 
« lours." 

Schoolsvaikl colleges were founded by the Druids, for 
the education of youth, in different parts of the king- 
dom, which, on the reception of Chriftianity, were con- 
verted to chriftian feminaries. But Tara was their prin- 
cipal univerfity. There the arch-druid, chief brethon, 
or judge, Ard-Fhileadh y or poet laureat, hiftorian* anti- 
quarian, conftantly attended the monarch's court :. there 
the general convention of the eftates was held every 
third year, with the literati of the kingdom, to form 
new laws* .examine the regiftries, and finally determine 
difputes and law-fuits, juft as Csefar tells us, was the 
cuftom in Gaul many centuries, after, , The opening of 

, this great affembly was folemn, awful, and magnificent ; 
they met three days before the month of Samhuin, or 
November, and facrifices being offered, and the holy 
fires lighted up, accompanied by all kinds of mufical 
inftruments, and fucceeded by different odes in favour 
of the Deity,, they repaired to the great hall, called 
Moidh-Cuarta, where each perfon took his place, ac- 
cording to the nobility of his blood and dignity of his 
fept ; for honours and appointments being hereditary in 
families, no confufion could enfue ; and to remove even 

.pretences for difpute, the heralds were careful to place 
the arms of each chief over his feat, Probus # and 
Jocelyn f compare the magnificence of this meeting, in 
the days of St. Patrick, to that jof Nebuchadnezzar, 

.when he affembled his princes and nobles, to worfhip 
the golden calf on the plain of Dura, in the province of 
Babylon. " The king," fays Probus,, u and chiefs of 
" the people, the princes, peers, and magiftra^es, the 
" druids, inchanters, foothfayers, and do&ors in all 
" arta and fciences, being affembled, Loagaire the em- 

* Vita S. Patricii. lib. I. f Ditto, cap. 40, &c 

* » * 
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" peror, like a fccond Nebuchadnezzar, had the aflem* 
" bly of Tara opened, with fangs and lures, timbrels 
" and harps, and every fpecies of verfe. w 

Cxfax tells us, « That the Druids were exempt from . 
" taxes, from attending the wars, &c." for which rea- 
fon only, numbers embraced the profeffion* The high 
immunities enjoyed by men of letters here, we have 
already fhewn ; and fo early as the year 32369 the 
number of regiftered druids, annaHfts, and poets, Arc. 
royally fupported amongft us, exceeded . aoo . of each 
order ; befides fuch as were retained by private families. 
The Otiamb) or dodor in each fcience, had in his traiii 
30 fubordinate graduates ; and on account of the great 
liberties enjoyed by them, many idlers enKfted themfeives 
under their banners. This became fo great an oppreC* 
fion on the public,- that the eftates of the kingdom do- 
liberated more than once, to expel them entirely the 
kingdom ; and though they did .not .unahimonfly agree 
id this point, their numbers were fo far reduced, and 
fuch other prudent regulations made with regard to 
them, .that the burden was no longer complained of, 

Cx&r fays, " This order of men were (aid to take 
* their rife in Britain \ n x but were I to venture the 
fmalleft alteration of the text, it would remove the ob- 
fcurity of the pafiage, and do honour" to the great hifto- 
rian.. That Britain, from what has been faid in the laft 
chapter, could not be the prime feat of druidifm, I 
think muft be admitted; and of this the public are lb 
well fati*ned> that feme eminent critics contraditt the 
entire pafiage, affirming that druidifm muft have taken 
its rife in-.Gauli as if 'thfy could be better informed of 
tranfa&ions, at jthp tttftapce of about 1.800 years, .than 
Gaefar himfelf . • If thefe f gejitlemen, however, with im- 
punity, entirely contradict fo .great a writer, may I not 
be indulged in an attempt to clear up and ijluftrate this 
pafiage i If we fuppo/e* infijead of «« Difeiplina in Bri- 

B 3 " tannic 
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" iannia reperta, &c." that Caefar wrote, •« Difeiplina in 
** mfulis Britannic reperta, at que inde in Gattiam tranflata 
" ejfe exijtitnaiur" we (hall find the fenfe full and ftrong; 
that in the original copy it was fo, from 'the great accu- 
racy of (his writer, and from his fuperior opportunities 
of knowing a fet of people be was fo long among, may 
be well prefomed •, and alfo as England and Ireland were 
both before anfl after this writer's time, called indiscri- 
minately Infula. Br&annica* An author of his eminence 
•might well efcprefe the chief feat of druidifm in this 
carelefs way, as an affair fo little interefting to the 
Roman people. Thus Ptolemy the Geographer, The 
Brttifh JJlands are two i one called Albion, the other Jerne. 
Euftatius, the Greek interpreter of Dionyfius fays, There 
are two Britifh IJlandri Ouernia and Allowing or Birnia 
and Albion ; and St. Chryfoftom * in more than two 
places, calls Britain and Ireland The.Briti/b IJles. 

Jut though* Caefar mentions the rife of druidifm in 
Britain as traditionary, yet, he is very fofitwe, that in his 
own times, " fnch as chofe to excel in letters repaired 
" to Britain," or rather to the ifles of Britain. Now 
from the evidence even of EngliuY writers, it fhould ap- 
pear iefs incredible to affirm, that druidifm might have 
taken its rife in Britain, than that the Britiih Druids in 
Gftfar's* time,: inftru&ed the learned of the continent in 
divinity and philofophy, the magnitude of the earth, 
* the motions and diftances of the planets, the immortality 
'of the gods ; and that there only, thefe fciences were 
•perfe&fy cultivated. • Wherefore we mult totally reject 
thefe two paflages as falfe, or admit them afc pofitive 
truths •, and if we admit them, they can become credible 
,T by fuch alteration and interpret Wloa^nly as I have pro- 
• pofed; for it were abfurd to fuppofe, that an ifland, 
Cuch as Britain was in his days, expofed to the incxrirftons 

r 
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of the Irifli and Pifis, invaded by the Romans, and .in 
which it appears letters were fax from being either coun- 
tenanced or cultivated, flmold become the Chief Stjt of 
the Mtifcs. Ireland, therefore, great and powerful at 
home, and dreaded and refpe&ed abroad, whofe happy 
(bores the Romans durft not approach, mult have 
been, I conceive, the country alluded to. But to pro* 
ceedm 

Onr great author tells us, "That on account of th$ 
" great number of verfes the Druids were to get by 
u heart, fome of them remained twenty years at college £* 
and it was Decenary that the moll eminent of them (hoald 
do fo ; for befides - the antiquity of their country, and 
the exploits of their heroes, we find they treated of the 
mod fublimc branches of pbyfical and metaphyfical 
fcience, « of the heavenly bodies and their motions, the. 
" magnitude of the earth} and the nature of the gods/' 
That hiftory,, as well as every other ttfcfui branch of 
knowledge, has been, preferred in verfe, in all our early 
records, is what k. admitted ; andfhiabas even ferved as 
a pretence to fccptica to rejefl entirely our ancient annals. 
But in the moft ancient nations of. the world, hiftory and 
other fciences have been thus preferred, as thefooothnefs 
and harmony of verification, ntuft imprefs.theih more 
ftrongjy on the meinory : an important confidetationyit 
muft be aUew$d 4 among nation* to whom printing was 
unknown* 'and whgre the prefcrvatipn even of a lev 
M8S. was the buftnefe of the poet, hiftorian and annV 
quarian only. . Ariftotle had the fame opinion of verfe,* 
" Every one (fays he) better remembers metre -than 
profit;" and f<* ancient is this pra&iee, that Pliny fai* 
firms, before the days of Pherecydes (who flourished in 
the days of Cyrus) profe writing was unknown and 



n 
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nearer our own times, verfe has been thought not ill 
fuited to the graveft fubje&s : Strabo # tells us, the 2V- 
duli and Turdetoni, bordering on the ocean in Spain, 
preferred all their laws, rites, and hiftory in verfe, for 
above 6000 years back $ and they, it 19 more than pro- 
bable, were a Scythian colony. Horace's admired Art 
df Poetry -was publifhed in verfe, Sec. Lucretius wrote 
a Treatife of Philofophy in verfe, which has been con- 
futed, in the fame ftyle by Cardinal de Polignac . Rules for 
Heakh/were wrote fome centuries paft, in monkifh verfe, 
by the moft celehrated phyficians in Italy, the title of 
which is Schola Salernitana. Fracaftorius wrote on the 
venereal difeafe, in Latin verfe \ Vida publifhed his Silk 
Worm, and Game of Chefs, in the fame ftyle and lan- 
guage ; as did Frefnoy his Ars Graphica, or Art of Faint- 
ing; Pope wrote his Ethics ; and Prior, an ingenious 
Syftem of Phyfics, in verfe. . At all periods, the moft 
refpe&able of our Irifh annals have been wrote in verfe ; 
and moft of our later antiquarians, as 6 Daly, Canti, 
& Gnive, 6 Higgin, Mac Daire, 6 Heoghfa, &c. have 
wrote in verfe; as did fome years ago o Connell, a 
Kerry bard, v an Epitome of Irifh Hiftory. 
< Csefar fays, "it -was -not permitted the Druids of 
*« Gaul, to commit their facred myfteries to writing %" 
but he affigns the rcafon afterwards, by obferving, that 
fuch as choofe to excel in their arts, repaired to the ijles 
of Britain, or rather to Ireland, where they were moft 
carefully treafured up 5 the Hierogjaphic, or Ogham, be- 
ing the letter facred to thefe myfteries, And which is yet 
preferved. That they would not fuffer foreigners to be 
inftrii&ed in this occult writing, may be well accounted 
for, f rom. this Angle confideration 5 that it was penal, 
caren in the natives, to ftudy it, the Druids and Senachies 
only excepted \ for, together with the rites and eeremo- 

* J-fl>. 3. 
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nies of their religion, the great arcana of ftate were 
therein preferred j their foreign pupils were therefore 
obliged to commit their rites to memory. 

This care of their religion was not peculiar to the 
Irifli : we find it pra&ifed by the moft polite nations of 
antiquity, as the Aflyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, &c. 
and how very -difficult it was for ftrangers to gain any 
tolerable knowledge of their* learning, appears From the 
well-known ftory of Pythagoras, who fubmitted in 
£gypt to circumcifion, and many other hardfhips, before 
he could be inftrutted in their myfteries. 

That the IrHh Druids committed their myfteries to 
writing, may be colle&ed from the following hiftorical 
fafts. To determine which religion was pureft,' St. Pa- 
trick and hisdifcipks agreed with Loagaires, Arch-druid, * 
to put the books or gofpels of both religions under 
water, and that whichever ftiould appear lead injured by 
the element, Chould predominate. And after the new 
religion took the lead, St. Patrick had influence enough 
to get above 200 yolumes of druidical theology and 
philofophy burnt. 

Why this apoftle can fed thefe writings to be deftroyed, 
cannot be eafily accounted for. If they were too im- 
moral or bad* which the tenor of die lives of thefe 
Druids and their predecefibrs, will by no means perrnit 
*is to think, the prefervation of fome l*5 them would 
father do honour toChriftianity \ but we have too much 
reafon to imagine, that they contained many philofophi- 
cal tra&s, which were thought incompatible with the 
Chriftian fyftem, and it was therefore judged fafeft to 
deftroy them. For we have ftrong reafons to believe 
that the ancient Irifli were excellent aftronomers, and 
underftood the ufe of telefcopes, as will appear more 
evident, by a perufal of the la ft chapter of this firft part. 
And, as our great Virgilius was formerly condemned 
for averting the antipodes ; and in later times, ' Galileo 

was 
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was clapt into the inquifition, for affirming a plurality 
of worlds 5 fo the works of our Druids were aioft pro* 
bably deftroyed for . fimilar reafons. 

Though Caefar obferves that the Gauls were inter- 
di&ed the ufe of letters in facred affairs •, yet in other 
bufinefs, public or private*, he fays they made ufe of the 
Greek char after. ' This paragraph merits our moft 
fcrious attentions and a very little alteration in the text, 
will give full fatisfa£hion, and reconcile the oppofite no-* 
tions of critics on this paflage. 

That Caefar was a complete matter of the Greek, i$ 
univerfally admitted, and that the Gauls were totally 
ignorant of it, the following anecdote proves. When 
Quintus Cicero was befieged in Beauvais by the Gauls, 
Caefar wrote to him in Greek, that if his letter happened 
to be intercepted, it ihouid give no information to thefe 
people. From this fa£t, the/ learned Scaliger, Selden, 
&c contend, that the word Greets has been foifted into 
the copies, and is no part of the original \ and in the 
heft modern editions of this writer, this word ist put 
Into a parenthefis, as if no part of the work- However, 
by way of amendment, it would feem, that the critics 
have rather taken from than added to the.fentence \ for 
it mud certainly appear very abfurd to fuppofe, that a 
Jearned and wife people, fuch as the Druids have been 
painted to us, a nd from whom -the Greeks, by their, own 
confefiion, borrowed part of their mythology, ihouid 
idly adopt the letters of a language, totally unknown to 
them, and of a people they feemed to have very little 
intercourfe with. What character could they be poflibly 
fuppofed to ufe, but that of the country from whence 
their .arts and fciences came ? Now, people well ac- 
quainted with our Irifh a!p_habet, will fold a great fimn 
Jitude between many of its letters, and the correfpond- 
ipg Gre^k 9n?s. Of thi% idea, the late Mri Harris was 
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fc full * that he gives it as his opinion, That as the Bri- 
tons, from whom the Gauls borrowed their religion, ufed 
the Greek letter, fo the Jriih who took this do£trine from . 
the Britons, adopted the fame chara&er, which, in pro* 
£efs o£time, might degenerate into Iriflu 

It is furprifing, that this gentleman, who in the fame 
page affirms^ That he never met with any alphabet, no 
not the Runic itfelf, in the fame order and ftrufturc 
with the Betbluis-nion and Ogham of the Irifh, or our an* 
cient, common, and facred characters \ and who could 
obferve that, as there was no prototype to copy them from 9 . 
they miift be originals* yet, in a few lines after, fhould ad- 
vance, by way of conjecture, that the Greek letter, fup- 
poied to be \ifed by the Britons, might, in time* dege- 
nerate into Irifh ! But whi*t will the fupporters of this 
opinion fay,, if we fhail be able, to prove that the Greeks 
themfelves borrowed their alphabet from our Scythian 
ancefiors f» 

There being then, a fenfible likenefs in many of our 
letters to thofe, of the Greeks, we may very well fuppofe, 
that, inftead of Literis Gr#cis, Csefar wrote " Literis 
Gnecis jimillimi?? This amendment will illuftrate the 
whole paflage* and prove, that C*far was right, though 
his commentators blundered n .For as the early Saxons, 
by the acknowledgement of Carnbden % and their bed an- 
tiquarians, borrowed from us. the ufe of letters, and 
even adopted^our characler> why not fuppofe the Gauls 
(as much indebted to us, for arts and fcieoces, before * 
Qiriftianity, as they were in both improved by us after- 
wards) to have adopted it alfo ? Nay, it appears that 
molt nations in Europe, as well as thefe, made ufe of 
our letter. For inftance, Wormius% owns, that his 
countrymen have an ancient alphabet, which they call 



• Harris's Works, vol. ii. p. 22. 
f See chap, ,6th, of tbii fir ft part. \ Lifer* Runic*, cap. 5. 
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lra-Letur f or Irlandorum Liter a ; and to' this day* the 
Germans call a letter Bufchtab, which in Englifh figni- 
fies bookftaff; and all the old Northern nations, for the 
fame reafon, called it Bogstav. Now it would appear 
odd to give a letter this name, were it not known, that 
the name of every letter in bur alphabet, is the name 
of a particular tree. Thus it appears, and in the fuc- 
ceeding chapters it will become more evident, what 
lights our annals and language are capable of throwing 
on the ancient ftate of Europe, and how carefully both 
ihould-be cultivated by learned antiquarians. 

Ortr conftifution, from its foundation, feemed calcu- 
lated as well for arts as arms. Our great anceftor G«- 
thelus % from whom the Irifti are to this day called Clatta- 
Geadhelig, or the pofterity of Gathefus, and our language 
Gaoidhaigy was fo called from his great veneration for 
letters ; Gaoitb denoting learning, and dtl % love. It appears 
likewife that druidifm was firft brought into Ireland by 
thefe conquerors ; for our annals are clear^ that when 
fth> the fon of Milejiu^ was'fent from Spain upon the 
difcovery of the Weftern or Fortunate ifland, (Ireland) 
-it was in hopes of accomplifhing the prophecy of Caircer, 
the arch-druid, who, fay they, had predi&ed three cen- 
turies before, cc that the Gathdian^ or Mile/tan race, 
« would never find repofe until they conquered the mod 
** weftern ifland of Europe, where they would become 
« a mighty nation." It was in confequence of this pre- 
di&ion, that they direded their couvfe from Greece to 
Spain, then thought the moil weftern part of Europe, 
and not finding there all the fecurity they expeded, 
they fent (hips, in order to make new difcoveries, under 
the" command of this prince, who appears not only to 
have been an able navigator for thofe times, but an 
aftronomer too, firice it was by glafies, as we are exprefsly 
told, that he / firft difcoverdd the Irifti coafts. Thus, 
above 3000 years ago, our hiftories bear evidence to the 

exjftence 
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exigence of the druids, and their pretenfions to fore- 
knowledge. 

As a new inftance/of the originality of our charac- 
ters, we may add, that our letters in ancient times were 
called Feadba, alluding to woods': Our Ogham^ or hie- 
rographurchafa£ter, i9 to this day called Ogham-Creabb % 
or the branchy type ; and every letter in our common 
alphabet, alludes to foine tree. . Thus, Beith, or B 3 is 
the birch tree 5 Luis, or L, a quick ; Nion 9 or N y the 
a(h; Fearn t or F, the alder; Sail, or S, the willow; 
D«V, or D, the oak 5 Uath 3 or U, the whitethorn, &c. 
and had we no other proofs than thofe here hinted at, 
that Ireland was the chief feat of the Druids, and of 
druidifm, fpreading from hence to Britain and the con* 
tinent, they muft be admitted, by every candid inquirer, 
to be very weighty ; and, efpecially, as no other nation 
can offer any fo good. Our earlieft writings were on • 
the tablets of Birch- tree, called, Orauirt, and the col- 
lected pieces Taibhk-Filtadh) or Philofophical Tablets. 
It was to this cuftoro, undoubtedly, that Horace alluded, 
when he ftyled the firft cornpofition of laws, engraving 
them on wood. Leges intidtr* Ligno. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Another order. of Religious ameagfk the Gauls, called San 
• thes\ of Irijh origin — Of the Sets* or Druid- Pritft 
— Ancient Italians adhered to Druidifm — Deities of the 
cient Irijh — their Cat herns y Crm-Hacs* and circular pil- 
lars— Gaulfo Hercvle* explained— Of the Dallans t *r 
FiUarsofthe Irjjb* 

JDESIDE& die Druids, we find another order 6f reli- 
gious amongft the Gauls, called Sattmothei, of whom 
writers afford as little fatisfa&ion : die general opinion 
is, that Samothea* a foil of Japbet, wai the founder of 
druidifm amongft the Celtae, as 1 welt as of arts and let- 
ters -, hence their literati wreve called. Samothei v they 
were, according to Ariftotk, highly (killed in the laws of 
God: and risen ; andBcrofus affirms, that fron* Samothea 
the Greeks borrowed their alphabet. BolKngftfcad, in 
his ehronkte, fron* Bale, dfcdares, th»e tfoe priefts- of 
Samothea became fa renowned in Britain, that from 
them the ifland was called Samothea. Lewis in his Hif- 
tor. Brit. cap. 2. afierts him to have been the founder of 
the Celtic monarchy, and that he wrote a code of laws 
and difcipline, in the Hebrew tongue, but in the Phoe* 
nician chara&er - y and that, from him the Greeks bor- 
rowed their letters. Diogenes Lacrtiua, with a vanity 
peculiar to the Greeks, in making all compound words, 
from Greek roots, calls this ord£r of men 2e/av*9s», from 
Zw& verandus* and 0EOE Deus ; but as they were a Qel- 
tic order of Religious* we, with more juftice, derive this 
word from Samh, which js Iriih for acceptable^, pleafant; 
and Dia> God. But to demonftrate,, that the Samno- 
thei, as well as Druids, were an Iriih inftitution ; we 
find r as the mcyith of May was facred to Beal, or Apollo, 

amongft 
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umongft as, fo was die month of November dedicated to &i* 
mothes, being to dm day called Sambuhu I know fomc 
learned antiquarians, and particularly Mr. Lhuid, think, 
that our Sambuin, or November, was fo called, from 
Bomb-fain, u c. the gathering in of fummer ; but tins I 
cannot agree to : for fpring is the rime of fowing;' and 
harveft that of gathering ; and the laft we call Fombat $ 
probably from Fuin-arbhltr, the gathering in of the corn. 
Befides, the firft of November was as high a fefttval with 
our Heathen anceftors, as the firft of May; on its ere 
was the great fireof Sambuin lighted up, all the culinary 
fires of the kingdom being firft extinguiflied ; and it 
was not only deemed facrilegious, but highly penal, to 
light up' the winter fires but from this facred one, given 
out by the. Sarmkrthet, or priefts of Sambuin s and for 
winch the head of* every houfe paid an annual tax. The 
fupreme temple of Sambuin was called TIachta, in Meath ) 
and from him the Sabines, and then the Romans probi* 
bly borrowed cheir' Sanctify Semo-San£tks\ and Fi&tts'; 
fori according to Ovid, all thefe names implied the fame 
Deity. 

* * 

6)u*relam nonas, Sanco, Fidione referrem % 
An tibi Semo pater ; cum mibi Sancus ait 

Cuicunque ex Hits dederis, ego munus babebo* 
Nomina trhtafero : Jic voluere Cures / 

H$$nc igitur veneres donarunt t cede Sabuu^ 
Inque ^uirinali conjiituerejugo. 

Thus Samothes appears, I think, with great probability, 
to have been an Irifh deity, and his worfhip to have 
fpread from hence, with drmdifm, to Britain and the 
•Continent. Befides thefe, Pomponius Mela tells us of a. 
female order of religious amongft the Gauls, dedicated 
to one of their deities, who made vows v of perpetual ce- 
libacy \ and thefe votaries were called Sena. Mr, Camb- 
den, an able and zealous advocate for his country, would 

have 
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have it wrote Lena, and that, he faye, is old Britifli for 
a Nun, as he found it in fome ancient glofiary. But 
until a better reafon is offered for {his. alteration, we {hall 
adhere to the original, and efpecially, as it appears fa- 
tisfa&orily, that thefe Sense mull have been the prieft- 
♦effes of Samhuin \ and from them I conjecture, that fome 
of our ancient female§ might take names, as they do now, 
hom Chriftian faints; thus, amongft our early Chrif- 
tian s, I find, a Saint Samthana, Abbefs of Clonbrone, 
,whofe life is yet extant. . 
, ... I have hinted, that the Sabines might have borrowed 
their Sancus from our Samhuin ; as I am clear, that the 
. ancient States of Italy, did their religion from us. Thus, 
in the reign of Tiberius * we are told, on account of the 
great inundations of the Tyber, it was propofed in the 
fenate, to (lop the currents of lakes and rivers into it; 
but before they would refolve on any thing, they firft con- 
sulted their allies. Thefe laft . obferved, that nature 
pointed out the t*ue current of rivers ; and that it would 
;be highly finful to attempt any alteration in them, efpe- 
cially, as they had confecrated woods, altars, and priefts, 
to the rivers of their country. Aufonius, a poet of the 
fourth century, tells us (and as being a Gaul, his tefti- 
mony cannot be doubted) that the Gauls had their river 
Gods ; and he thus fpeaks of a fountain near Bourdeaux : 

Divona Celtarum Lingua ^ fons addite Divis. 

Now Divona is pofitive Irifh for a river god, and we 
have fufficient proofs that fuch were part of our heathen 
dekies. , We are told in the life of St. Patrick f* that the 
faint being in Conaught, attended by three bifliops, and 
iftany clergy, one morning early, the faint and (lis com- 
pany were finging hymns at a fountain adjoining the 
palace of Cruachan ; and being interrogated by two 



* • • « 
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daughters of Loagaire the monarch (who were there edt»» 
eating) as to their bufinefs, &c. we find, amongft other 
queftions, the eldeft demands, who their god was, and 
where he dwelt i If in heaven, under it, or on earth ? 
In mountains* or valleys, the fea, or in rivers I And k 
feems more than probable, that the early miijionariep 
finding this great attachment of the natives to wejls, 
which, to this day, are generally (haded by oak trees, 
they, in order to divert the courfe of thejr fuperftition, de- 
dicated them to Chriftian faints, inftead of their. ancient 
Druid patron?. Cxfar, in his fixth book, tells us that 
Mercury was a god greatly revered by the Gauls, and of 
whom they had many images ; and Livy in hi* fixth book 
fays, that by the Spaniards he was called Teutates, or. 
the god of travellers, which compound is manifeft 
Irifh 5 Diq fignifying God, and Tuath a country. 
Apollo alfo was a deity of great confequence, whom 
they called Belin, and Belinus ; and by this name thje 
month of May is yet called here. Next to him, Caefar 
mentions Mars, whom they called Hefus; and frond 
whom, perhaps, our anceftors called Friday Haijbn. Ju- 
piter, whom the Greeks from thunder called Brantaioj, 
we find the Gauls adored by the nanje of Tamaris j ,and 
Taran is Irifli for thunder. Circius , is a wind to which 
Auguftus Csefar built a temple in Gaul ;, and Pliavorinus, 
a Gaul by birth, fays : " Our Gauls call by the name of 
" Circius that wind which blows on their own coaft, 
" and which is the fierceft in t all thefe parts." With us, 
Chriche fignifies a CQuntry or territory, and by this name 
many tradts of land are yet known, as Cricbe Cualan, in 
the county of Wicklow ; Cricbe na Ceeadach, in the 
county of Meath, &c. That the wind was worfhipped by 
our heathen anceftors, does not admit of a doubt ; for 
when Loagaire the monarch, and cotemporary with St. 
Patrick* vowed to exonerate the province of Leinfter 
from the Boreimh, or tribute paid to the Irifh. monarch, the 

oath 
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«ath he fwore, Was, w By the fun and the wind," as the 
annals of Ulfter declare -, and what the Greeks called 
Aeromancy, or divining by clouds, we yet call Cea 
DraitheaB. It may not be amifs to inform the curious 
reader that this tribute, impofed in tbe firft century, and 
paid for about 400 years, confifted of 6000 cows, 6cc>o 
ouncfes of pure filver, 6000 cloaks richly wove, 6000 
copper caldrons, Sec. Mr. Harris * thinks that the Sun 
was adored in Ireland by the name of Cean Griath ox 
head of the Sun ; and that Jocelyrte the monk, in hia 
lire of St. Patrick, ignorant of the Irifli language, mif- 
takingly calls it, Cean Croithi, or head of all the Gods. 
But I apprehend the miftake is Mr. Harrises ; becaufe 

. our own writers, who were perfett matter* of their na- 
tive language, call our chief deity Cean Crcithi ; and Col- 
ganf in the fame page, calls him CeattCrotthiy and Crom- 
Cruadb. By this name was Jupiter adored, as is manifeft, by 

, Cruim's being obfolete Irifti for thunder; hence Cruimtttear, 
the moft ancient name for a prieft, fignified the prieft of 

* Cronty or Jupiter. The fun was here worfhipped by the 
name of Seal, which name the month of May (lift re- 
tains ; but to demonftrate that by Seal our anceftofs un- 
derftood the fun, I obferve, that the Irifli for a year is 
Bliaghaiti) derived from Beal> the Sun •, and Ain a great 
circle, as within it the fun went through all the figns of 
the zodiac \ and perhaps, a more learned and expreflive 
word, cannot be found in any other language, St. Pa- 
trick, in his Confeffion, addreffed by way of Letter to 
the Irifti nation, cenfures this worthip, by obferving, 
that their attention fhould be, not to this planet, but to 
its great Fabricator ; « For," fays he, " that fun which 
* c we fee rife, performs its courfe conftantly, by the 
" command of God, for our ufe ; but the fplendor of 
" it fhall not always continue, whilft thofe who adore 

* Volume ii. p^lll. + Vita S. Odnni. 
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" it, ftiall unhappily fall into eternal punifhment." In 
a MS: life of our great Collumba, apoitle of the Pifts, 
mention is made of a celebrated druid temple : pn the 
altar, which was of exquifite workmanihip, was curioufly 
depided on glafs, the fun, moon, and ftars, being the 
heathen deities. The learned O'Flaherty tells us*, that 
at the great convention atTara, in the firft century, the " 
eftates fwore allegiance to TuathaJ and his family or blood* 
by the fun, moon, and the other deities, celeftial as well 
as terreftrial. 

That no doubt (hould remain, as to the ancient reli- 
gion and learning of Europe being from Ireland, I mud 
obferve, that the ftone altars on which the Druids facri~ 
need, many of which yet remain in France, Britain, 
and Ireland, are in all thefe places called Crom-liochs ; 
and Crom was our chief deity, and Lia is Irifh for a 
large ftone ; hence the Lia- f ail > or ftone of deftiny, on 
which our ancient monarchs were crowned, was called 
Crom-/ia 3 or the altar of Crom, I know moil of our 
antiquarians think thefe altars were fo called from the 
covering-ftone being placed rather Hoping than horizon- 
tal; the word crom fignifying alfo bending, adoring j 
but this will not account for a flamen or prieft in the 
ancienf Irifh being called Crumtbeor, which evidently - 
fignifies the fervant of Cruim, Jupiter, or Thunder } 
befides, we find many of thefe covering-ftones quite 
flat, which deftroys the very principles of this^deriva- 
tion. The feft, I conceive, was this : Our chief deity 
was called Cromcrudh* fometimes Cean Crotthi ; and it is . 
moft likely^ the word Crom was never pronounced with- 
out fome mark of veneration to the head Of all the 
Gods ; as Virgil fings : 

A Jove principium Mufa ; Jovis omnia plena t 

* Ogygia, p. 304. 
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Whence, after the reception of Christianity, from 
the cuftom of bowing and bending at the name of Crom 9 
it, by degrees, became expreffive of the aft itfelf. The 
reader mult obferve, that I here totally reject the far- 
fetched Hebrew derivations of Dickmfon, Rowland, 
&c. The Carneades, Catherns > or piles of (tones heaped 
on one another, not unlike the mercurial heaps of the 
Greeks, are fo called in all the Celtic dialects ; and is 
ftill the common name with us, being derived from the 
verb carnaim, to pile up. The rife of thefe Gathers are 
varioufly accounted for ; but the moft current opinion 
is, that they were raifed as evidences of fome great event. 
We find one of the maxims of Pythagoras was, cc Locus 
<* lapiiibus obruendus, ubi fanguis humanus fparjus eft j w 
and as it is very near a certainty, that he himfelf was a 
Druid (for, from our remark from Tacitus, it, is evi- 
dent, the Italian dates adhered to that religion) it fur- 
nifties us with a plauGble conjecture, that thefe Catherns 
were commemorations of fignal victories : As the Belus 
of the Gauls, and Apollo of the Greeks, appear to be 
the fame deity, perhaps the Carman feafts of Apollo, 
might be taken from us, Apollo being furnamed Carnus, 
and from whom May was called Kogw,- m*». 

Befides, the Catherns, and Crom-liacs 9 we find the 
Druids had, in their groves, very large ftones, pitched 
on end, forming exa£t circles, but between each (tone 
was a confiderable fpace j thefe were of different dia- 
meters, but all obferving the circular form. The great-* 
eft number of thefe, and the moft perfeft, I believe, in 
Europe, are yet Handing near Lough-guir ; and on the 
road-fide, between Limerick and Bruff. Some of the 
(ingle ftones of thefe circles, I am fure, exceed two 
tons weight j and at the top of an hill adjoining, a fine 
Crom-Uac yet ftands. This place, and the adjoining 
lake, have been famous, from the remoteft antiquity, 

and 
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and of -which many fabulous ftories are told; near to it 
Was a famous city, or probably a druid academy, as the 
name of Cathair, by which it yet goes, declares ; and 
the remains of ftreets, and marks of a town, may yet 
be traced. What the particular ufe of thefe circles 
were, can now only be guefled : there is a pafiage in 
the 56th chapter of Jocelyne's Life of St. Patrick, 
which may, on this occafion, aflift us ; he tells us, that 
Loagaire, the Irifh monarch, adored an idol, called 
Gean Croithi> or the chief of the gods ; that it was mag- 
nificently adorned with gold and Giver ; and that twelve 
other brazen images, of inferior degree, ftood round 
him, in a bending pofture, expreflive of his fuperiority. 
Now, when we reflect, that in thefe ftone circles there 
is one always in height and thicknefs fuperior to all the 
reft, and that thefe laft are of different fizes, we fliould 
be tempted to imagine that they were a rude indication 
of the national worfhip, placed on the high roads, as 
erodes are now in Catholic countries to excite public 
devotion ; or they may have been fo conftru&ed, in ho- 
nour of Beal, and by their figure, intended to denote 
the annual courfe of the fun. 

Lucian relates the following remarkable ftory. He tells 
us, in Gaul he faw Hercules painted like a little old 
man, drawing after him an infinite number of perfons 
who feemed to be led on with pleafure, by very fine chains, 
fattened on one fide, to their ears, and on the other, to 
the point of his tongue. Lucian, admiring this caval- 
cade, demanded of a learned Druid its explication? he 
told him, that Hercules did not in Gaul, as in Greece, 
denote ftrength, but the power of eloquence, of which 
this figure was emblematical, for which reafon he was, 
in their language, called Ogmws* Now, whilft' critics 
have formed a thoufand defe&ive conjectures concern- 
ing this word and its 'meaning, our language at once ex- 

f 2 plains 
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plains iti Our hierographic, or letter facred to divinity 
and antiquity, was called Ogma, Ogam, or Ogham, and 
was the ftudy of the Druids and Senachies- Of this 
Ogham, or occult manner of writing, there were feveral 
fpecies yet preferved, as the ogham Creabh t or branchy 
alphabet, ogham Coll, or method of writing by vowels 
and diptlithongs, &c. and Mac Curtin, a curious anti- 
quarian, fome years dead, tells us, that he has feen no 
lefs than thirty-two different methods of forming the 
Ogham : Ogmius, therefore, amongft the Gauls, denoted 
the Father of Letters, from whom alone eloquence can 
proceed. Mr. Toland, in his Diflertations oh the 
Druids, goes further; and, as Ogma was a proper 
name, he conjectures, that fome off our early princes 
mtift be alluded to by this Gaulic image. Perhaps Ogma 
Gfianan, who was married to Aethna, a celebrated 
poetefs, and who, on account of his fuperior talents, 
was called Grtanafi) or the Shining, might be the perfon 
' alluded to. We have a reGent evidence that the word 
came from Ireland, for William Halloran, head of 
the Nominals at Oxford, the contemporary and great 
opponent of our Scotus, is better known amongft fchool- 
men, by the name of William of Ocham, and Ogham, 
than by his real name of 6 Halloran; the name of 
Ogham being given him by his countrymen, on account 
of His great knowledge in this occult writing ; and in, 
which Ware declares, he was poflefled of an entire book 
wrote on vellum* 

Large fingle ftones, we find, were formerly ere&ed 
through mod parts of the kingdom, with inferiptions on 
them, moftly wrote in the Ogham, or occult manner of 
inditing, and which the Druids and Senachies only could 
explain. Whether thefe were memorials of great 
a&ions, and of the different tributes paid by each pro- 
vince to the national fuppbrt, fuch as we read, were the 

ufea 
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des the ancient Egyptians made of their obelifks, I {hall 
not affirm *• Thefe were called Dallans ; one of which 
flood fome years ago, (and probably does ftill) near Kill- 
Dorery, in the county of Cork, with an infcription on 
it, wjrich I could not interpret ; the ftumps of many 
fuch are yet to be feen, but with the points broke off, 
as well as the infcriptions, though they ftill preferve the 
name of Dalian. I cannot, however, find, that many 
of them were fliaped with the duffel. Yet it is proba- 
ble that fome fuperb obelifks, which ftill remain, with' 
pld Chriftian infcriptions in Irifh characters, may have 
been originally Dallans, changed from their primitive^ 
intenfion^ and the hieroglyphics. erafetf 

* Tacit Annal. lib. ii. cap. 60. 
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Csefar's account of the Gault/h knights, confirmed, hy the 
very early infiitutions of chivalry in Ireland — Different 
orders of knighthood in Ireland, with their manner of 
education, isfc — Paufanias 9 relation of the Gault/h knights 
illuftrated — German knighthood, of Irijb origin — The 
Ambacli, or third order amongfithe Gauls, an Irijb injli- 
tution — Remarkable in/lances of the elevated principles of 
our knights .• not confined to any period of hi/lory, ; but 
common from the foundation of our monarchy to this 
day. 

JL HE fecond order amongft the Gauls, Csefar aflures 
us was, the Eqjjites or knights. Of this clafs the hif- 
tories of Britain are totalLy filent ; nor does Mr. Row- 
land, fanguine as he is, in his attempts to (hew that 
the druids, or firft order, took their rife in Anglefey, 
take the lead notice of this. Here again our hiftory 
vindicates the Roman writer, and ftrongly confirms our 
claim to the prime feat of arts and arms. Military orders 
of knights were very early eftablifhed in Ireland. Long 
before the birth of Chrift we find an hereditary order of 
chivalry in Ulftcr, called Curaidhe na Craoibhe ruadh, 
or the Knights of the Red Branch, from their chief feat 
in Emania, adjoining to the palace of the Ulfter kings, 
called Teagh na Craoibhe ruadh, or the Academy of the 
Red Branch ; and contiguous to which was a large 
hofpital, founded for the lick knights and foldiers, called 
brvn-bhearg, or the houfe of the forrowful foldier. The 
kings of Munfter had their order of chivalry called Clana 
Deagha, or the progeny of Deagha, a moft intrepid hero, 
r fhe Conaught knights "of the Dananian race were called 
Gwnhcmradh Jorrus^ or the guardians of Jorrus; and 

thofe 
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tbofe of Leinfter were called Clana Booifghne. Each 
order chofe a mafter or fuperior, to whom they were 
bound by certain promifesvor; vows* and thefe chiefs 
were always of the mod diftinguifhed bravery and ge- 
nerality. Accordingly we find, A. M. 3950, a conteft, 
between the renowned heroes, Connal, firnamed Cear- 
nach, or the Viftorious, Cucullin, and Loare Buach, 
for the mafterfhip of the Ulfter knights, which was 
yielded to Connal % wbilft at the fame time Olliol-fion 
prefidedoverthofeof Conaught; and Conraoi, common- 
ly called Cvirigh Mac Dair, or the hero Mac Daire, 
ruled the Munfter knights. Perhaps Ridaire, one of 
the many names to exprefs an hero or knight, was pe- 
culiar to the Munfter order only, to commemorate this 
famous Daire \ for tigh which is joined to Daire, figni- 
fies in Irifli the fore-arm, and the compound might de- 
note the jcnights formed by the arm of Daire, or rather 
the imitators of his valour. From hence alfo, probably, 
arofe the cuftom of laying a drawn fword on each knight 
at his creation j and it would feem alfo, that, from this 
word the Germans borrowed their ruiter or knight : 
this much is certain, that we find the word ufed by 
writers of the fecond and third century amongft us, 

But, befide thefe provincial orders of knighthood, ' 
there was another fuperior to them, which feemed pe- 
culiar to the royal line of Milefius only \ at lead, with- 
out this Gradh-Gaifge) or order of chivalry, no prince 
could prefume to become a candidate for the monarchy, 
as will appear in its place ; thefe knights were called . 
Niagb Nafe, or of the collar, from a Nafe-or, or collar 
of gold, which they wore round the neck. None could 
gain admittance into any of thefe orders but fuch as 
were of. the pureft blood, ©f great perfonal ftrength, 
beauty of perfon, and diftinguifhed bravery ; and fo famed 
were our Irifh knights, for elegance of (hape, ftrength, 
and fi^e, that our annals affure us, they were all over 

Europe 
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Europe called, by way of pre-eminence, the heroes of 
the Western Isles. From what I can colle£t from 
Our annals, the candidates for knighthood were entered 
as penfioners in the different academies, at feven years 
of age ; from this to thirteen they were in training in alt 
military exercifes, and in fcholaftic discipline ; they then 
took their firft vows, and at eighteen entered into ac- 
tion. It was at the age of feven, that Conal Cearnach, 
Cucullin, &c* were placed in thefe military fchools, as 
our accounts of them tell us ; and they flourifhed near 
1800 years ago. In the life of St. Carthag, bifliop of 
Lifmore, who lived in the feventh century, it is faid 
« that Moelfulius, king of Kerry, intending to. knight 
u St. Carthag, whilft he was yet a boy, put into his 
" hand a fword and target, being the badge of knight- 
« hood." In 1395, Richard II. made a royal tour to Ire- 
land, and was met in Dublin by the four provincial kings, 
whom he intended knighting ; but they excufed them- 
felves, as having received this honour from their dif- 
ferent parents at feven years old, that being the time at 
which the kings of Ireland knighted their elded fons, 
or next in blood, as Froiffard (an eye-witnefs) and from 
'him Selden, tzfe. inform us. Certainly this method of 
carefully training and educating young gentlemen, from 
feven to eighteen years, muftbe admitted as more ho- 
nourable to chivalry, and to the wife inftitutors of it, 
than the modern methods of qualifying for, and of con- 
ferring thefe honours. But knighthood,in ancient Ireland, 
was not a mere title ! • 

Paufanias, in his Phocica tells us, that the Gaulifh 
knights were called Trimarkifian, in their language, 
from each knight being attended by two horfemen tp 
remount him, in cafe his horfe fhoutd be killed \ " for, 
" (fays he) the name of an horfe amongft the Gauls is 
«« known to be Markan." KaUW&w to cw/xa • %-» «; Ma^w 6V 
&ro rw KsATwy. But this Is a further proof that thefe or- 
ders 
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ders ?£ chivalry took their rife in Ireland ; for the mar* 
hjtan and tnarkan of Paufanias, are original Irifh words, 
CDtf/tC being Irifh for an horfe, hence we call an horfe- 
man, marcach ; cavalry, marcjluagh \ a race-horfe, luaih* 
mharcy feV. and this Gaulifh cuftom, wa3 conftantly 
obferved in Ireland, and the attendants were called GioJ- 
laidhe-ciiu*&ch. The, cavalry of the Gauls we find armed 
with a javelin and hatchet, and thefe were the arms of 
ours alfo ; and at the ufe of the battle-axe they were fp 
adroit, that Cambrenfis tells us, " It was a common 
" thing with them, to cut the thigh off at a fingle ftroke \ * 
u the mutilated part dropping off on one fide of the horfe, 
" and the dying body on the other." Tacitus # tell us, 
that they never meet upon any public or private bufinefs 
unarmed ; that the youth cannot bear arms without the 
approbation of the community, and that this honour is 
conferred by the prince, the father, or next in blood, 
by prefenting v to the candidate, a fword or javelin, and 
a fiueld, as his firft enfigns of honour. Selden in his 
titles of honour, page 363, is clear, that the original 
of chivalry in Germany and Gaul, had no fort of refe- 
rence to the knights of ancient Rome, but mud have 
arofe from thexnfelves, " or the other warlike nations of 
" the north." That they muft have taken their rife in ' 

Ireland, is very probable. 1. From the very early jnfti- 
tutions of fuch bands amongft us. 2. From the man- 
ner of conferring this honour in Germany, exa&ly cor- 
refponding with our cuftoms \ and, 3, From the very 
name of knight amongft the Germans, being Iriih > for 
I fcruple not to affirm that the German ritttr, or knight, 
is derived from the Iriih ridaire, becaufe I find it ufed jn 
old MSS. here, in the 2d and 3d centuries, which is 
earlier than their knowledge of letters; add to this, 
that in Germany, the firft ornament neceflary for a 

, < ' 

• Dc Mor. Oermanorum. 

knight 
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knight was the torques > or collar of gold, which the 
. Irifli knights never omitted ; many of which collars, of 
the pureft gold, are daily found, one of which is now 
in my poffeffion *. 

According to Polybius, the principal troops of the 
Gauls were called geffaU and foldarii, and our infantry 
were called coj/itbe 3 and faighdeojri ,« the firft fignifying 
foot-foldiers, and the fecond archers 5 their braved men 
were called gejji ; and gatfgeah, in Irifli, (ignifies va- 
lour ; the Gaulifli fpear was called geffum 9 and with u* 
geojfadan is the name of a fhaft or arrow. 

Csefar tells us, that the knights were attended by 
their ambafti, and clients. The Druids in Ireland, as in 
Gaul* were of the firft order ; thefe were followed by 
the knights $ and next in fucceflion were the amba8i y 
beatach's, or keepers of open houfes* It is, for want of 
3 knowledge of our hiftory, that lexicographers have 
rendered the word ambaBui a fervant or attendant, 
whereas it, in truth, fignifies a man of hofpitality, being 
derived from the Irifli words biadb, meat, and eadach y 
clothes. No man .could prefume to aflume the title of 
beatach, who had not f feven town- land?, each town* 
land comprehending feven plow-lands ; he was alfo to 
have feven plows going, and be matter of feven herds 
of cattle, each herd containing 120 cows; his houfe 
was to be acceffible by four different roads ; and an hog, 
a beef, and a mutton, were always to be ready for the 
entertainment of the traveller ; and of fuch houfes no 
lefs than 1800 belonged to the two Munfters only. 
This fpirit of hofpitality, which the ancient Irifli carried 
beyond all other nations, is dill nobly kept up by indi- 
viduals, as fuch foreigners as from time to time vifit us, 

1 • Seidell's Titles of Honour, p. 366. 

f Mc Curtin's Irtfh Antiquities, p, 63. 
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can well atteft. The lands appropriated to this fervice 
by the ftate, in many places, ftill retain the name of 
Bailk Beatacb ; and the BtatacVs % an honourable family 
in Conaught, in all appearance took their name from 
their employ. It is worthy remark, that the prefent 
Turks, confcfiedly of Scythian origin, keep up to this 
day, the fame laudable fpirit of hofpitality \ great inns 
being ere&ed on all their public roads, at the national 
expence, for the reception and entertainment of tra- 
vellers. 

% Where We find academies founded, mailers regularly 
chofen, fuch attention to discipline* and hofpitals for 
the fick and wounded, as in Ireland for about 2000 
years, we may conjedure, that each knight, on his 
admiffion, or rather difmiffion, made tows of obedience, 
feV. What the particular vows of our ancient knights 
were, cannot at prefent be exadtiy ascertained; but 
from what the foldiery, on their admiffion into the Irifh 
legions, were obliged to fwear, we may reafonably be- 
lieve they were romantically brave. The foldiery bound 
themfelves on pain of death, i. Not to commit violence 
on women, but rather to defend them. 2. To relieve x 

the poor, the diftrefled, and opprefled, to the utmoft 
of their power. 3. Never to retire, much, lefs fly, 
though attacked by nine men of any other country. 
However, we have, in a very refpe&able MS. whofe 
tiuV>, 1ou»y w6e rodgtf letfrxx, or, The furprife on the 
plains of Lena, a hint of our ancient ftate of chivalry, 
too intertfting and curious to be buried in oblivion, 
which may enable us to form fome idea of what our 
knights muft have been. In the latter end of the fecond 
century, the long and bloody wars carried on for fome 
years, between Con the monarch, and Eugene the great, 
king of Munfter, were terminated by a peace, by which 
the kingdom, from the port of Dublin to Galway, was 
divided by a deep ditch, fupported by redoubts at proper * 

diftanceg, 
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diftances, and was called J2ifgirri~fbada, or the Long 
Bounds, the ruins of which are at this day vilible in 
many places* By this divifion, all the north part of the 
kingdom, with the title of monarch, was preferred to 
Con : and the fouthern half to the king of Munfter. 
The Shipping coming in and going out of the ports, 
were alfo to pay their duties to the princes in whofe 
partition they happened to lie. In 1921 this peace was 
broken on the following account : On a royal tour, 
Eugene found in the port of Dublin mod of the {hipping 
anchoring at the north fide of the Liffey, and of courfe, 
paying duty to the monarch ; and being a prince both 
enterprizing and powerful, he made this^a pretence to 
renew the war, alledging, that by the partition treaty, 
the duties on goods fliould be equally divided. Both 
parties met on the plains of Lena, in Connaught ; but 
the monarch dreaded the iflue of the battle, on account 
of the uncommon bravery of Eugene r and of his vete- 
rans. It was therefore propofed in council, the evening 
' before the battle, to attack the Munfter army at midr 
night. Gaull Mac Morni, Con's general, and the chief 
of the Connaught knights, after declaring that his fight 
was impaired, and that he could not fee but in clear 
day-light, concluded his opinion with thefe words, f * On 
** the day that the arms of a knight were put into my 
" hands, I fwore, never to attack my enemy at night, 
« by furprize, or under any kind of difadvantage, nor 
« (hall I now break it." The attack was neverthelef* 
made at mid-night, and in the difpofal of the troops, 
Gaull agreed, at break of day to attack, with his Clana 
Morni, the king of Munfter and his guards ; for a$ 
Jiugene was the moft formidable hero, the pqft of dan T 
ger neceffarily fell to the braveft of his antagoijifts. The 
daughter of the Munfter troops was great and dreadful ; 
incapable therafelves of taking any advantages, but what 

' fuperigy 
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fuperior bravery gave, they neither dreaded nor expe&ed 
an aflault, and in the beginning fell an eafy prey to their 
infidious enemies; but, Eugene recovering from the 
general confufion, as well as Froech, prince of Spain, 
his brother-in-law, attacked the enemy with their ac- 
cuftomed fiercenefs ; and fo great was the (laughter 
made by Eugene and his guards, that Gaull was fent for 
(for it was now morning) and reminded by the monarch 
of his particular appointment againft the king of Mun-* 
fter ; the gallant knight then led on his troops to the 
attack, and Eugene oppofed him, until, with his body 
pierced in i hundred places, he bravely expired, together 
with his brother-in-law, in the midft of the enemy. 
Where this decifive battle was fought, there yet remains ' 

two hills, faid to be the burial-places of thefe two 
heroes. v 

I know Mr. o Flaherty * is pofitive, that in this fur- 
prize, Eugene was killed in his bed, by Gaull, and this 
feems to be fupported by the following lines of Torna- 
Eigis, a writer of the fourth century, and chief poet 
to Nial the great : 

bo ji&b £oll, cedrj rj<L gcojidtf, dcolg d gCecCrj 
Rig QDum&n 9 

lap 6hd fticb/nn. 

I choofe, however, to follow {he MS. account, fo 
conGftent with the reft of our hiftory, and with the 
principles of our knights* 

But fuch high and extraordinary inftances of genero- 
fity and bravery were not peculiar to the age in queftion ; 
we (hall find them pra&ifed in almoft every period of 

• Qgyg»*» p* ji& 

our 

/ 

\ 
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Our hiftory, from the very foundation of the monarchy, 
to the laft wars in Ireland ; according to the poet : 



—Genus & proavos, tsf qua non fecimus ifjfi 
Vix ea nojtra puto. 

TTius, when the Milcfian fleet (after the murder of 
Ith, who had been fent from Spain to make difcoveries 
on. the coaft of Ireland) had made good their landing ; 
and the inhabitants complained that they came on them 
tmgeneroufly and by furprife ; by the advice of Amergin, 
their arch-druid, the following articles were agreed on : 
that the Milefians were to retire to their fleet, re- 
embark, and fail off the coaft $ and, after this, if the 
thnanian inhabitants could not prevent their making 
good a fecond landing, they were to fubmit to their 
government. No doubt but many readers will ft are, to 
think a people already in pofleffion of a 1 country, fhould, 
from a point of honour, expofe themfelves anew to the 
dangers of the fea : but fuch was the fad ! by this piece 
of jromantic honour on one fide and craft on the other, 
feveral ihips and many brave men periflied. in a great 
ftorm which enfued, and which the Irifh probably ex- 
pefted, as the Book of Conquejts particularly relates. 
This misfortune, which the wefteriy winds ' (blowing 
on a bold and dangerous coaft, fuch as that of Kerry, 
where this landing was effe&ed) very naturally occa- 
fioned, was foon afcribed by the Milefian Druids, to the 
force of magic, in order to imprefs on the people the 
greater refpeft for religion or the clergy j and even the 
Chriftian fenachies have recorded it as the effeft of ma- 
gic ; a proof indeed of pitiable credulity in the latter } 
but a no lefs ftriking One, how . careful our antiquarians 
were, not to make the leaft alterations in the national 
records. 

In 
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In the third century, we find another inftance * which 
as it ferves to expofe the genius of the Irifh nation, and 
has not been much noticed by later writers, we fhali 
briefly touch on. In the reign of Art, fon of Con, 
Mac Con (nephew to the king of Munfter) was expelled 
the province for mal-adminiftratdon, as chief juftice of 
Munfter ; it appears, that he appealed to the monarch, 
who, not only confirmed the provincial decree, but ba- 
ni&ed-him theTdngdom *. The banilhed prince full of 
rage and difappointment, applied to many foreign princes, 
particularly to Beine Briot, prince of Wales, and railing 
an army compofed of French, Britifh, and Pi&s, he landed 
them in the weftern coafts .of the county of Clare; here 
a council was held, and heralds were fent to Tara, to 
denounce war againft the monarch, if he did not agree 
to make the fame partition of the kingdom with him, 
that his father had done with Eugene the Great, in 
which Dublin was particularly included in the divifion 
of the faft. From this, one would think that Mac Con's 
banifhment was for an higher xrime than maladminis- 
tration $ that of attempting to dethrone the king of 
Munfter 5 and this will explain why this laft prince fent 
his nineteen fons, and all his forces to join the mo- 
narch againft his nephew : but though Mac Con was 
declared a rebel by the eftates of the kingdom, yet it 
appears, that he fent his heralds (and men of the firft 
quality, namely Lugha, brother to the king of Munfter, 
as his champion, and Muadji, his chief poet) on his 

• In the MS. account of this war called Cdtd mdlg OQif Cfttjfoe, 
or, the battle on the plains of Motcruimbe % when the ambafladorsof thi» 
exile came to Tara, to denounce war againft the monarch, before they 
declared their bufinefs, the latter alked where was their matter, and why 
he did not wait upon him ? and that he would even welcome him to 
Tara, though he did not merit it ? They anfwered, when he did wait 
od him there, he did not find it fo; which it a confirmation of my afler- 
tien that Mac Coo applied to the monarch* ' 

1 landing, 
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landing, with the above propofals ; their demands, and 
the monarch's anfwer, deferve attention. " We* come 
" (fay they) from Mac Con, to defire you, Art Mac Cuin, 
cc to quit Tara, and, divide Ireland with him, or meet him 
" on the plains of Moicruimhe, whtfre he waits for you 
« with 30 batallions." " I cannot confent to divide the 
" kingdom (replied Con) nor will I refufe him battle, for 
" he is unworthy the name of king, who declines fuch a 
" challenge, and it was through torrents of blood that my 
" father arrived at the fovereign command of Ireland." 
The queftion then was, to appoint the day pf battle : 
Art demanded twelve months time, as he was in a man- 
ner furprized by Mac Con \ but the ambafTadors ob- 
ferved, that as their Mailer's army was full of foreigners, 
who could not be long abfent, an earlier day muft be 
chofen. A fortnight after the delivery of this meffage, 
the battle was fought. In it Art loft his life and crown, 
and there* fell' with him the king of Connaught, feven 
of the king of Munfter's fons, with many others of 
prime note, which entirely ruined his army. This battle 
became fo remarkable an event in Ireland, that, until 
the reception of chriftiariity, many of our fenachies, 
reckoned a new sera from it. Here we fee, a lawlefs 
invader, under the ban of his country, not only make 
good his landing, but bold and open enough, inftead of 
taking the advantage which his (ituation afforded, to 
declare his intention, and by agreement, to fix the ifiue 
of it to a certain day. 

In the beginning of the eleventh century, Brien Boru, 
king of Munfter, afpired to the monarchy ; but, agree- 
able to the rules of his country, he fent an herald to 
Malachy the fecond, then monarch, announcing his in- 
tentions, ancfto inform him, that he intended marching 
a large army to take pofieflion of Tara ; and to require 
hoftages for his future good behaviour. The monarch 

replied, 
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replied} that nothing was more remote from his thoughts 
than an abdication j that the king of Munfter took ad* 
vantage of his troops being difbanded, and that if he 
would allow him a month to colk& them, he would 
then let him fee that he was worthy the empire of Ire* 
land. The terms Brien agreed to, but fuch was the 
weaknefs of the monarchy, by reafon of the long Dani(h 
wars, and the little union in the eftates of the kingdom, 
that the ambafiadors which Malachy fent to the princes 
of Ireland, to demand their quota of troops to defend 
the monarch, returned without fuccefs : thus unfup- 
ported and friendlefs, at the time appointed he waited on 
Brten, who was encamped at fome diftanoe from Tara, 
at the head of 1200 horfe, and told him candidly his 
misfortunes ; that it was not through fear of him, or 
his forces, that he furrendered to him the imperial 
throne, but that neceffity compelled him to take this 
humiliating ftep. Brien accepted his furrender \ fettled 
oa him the domain of Tara, prefented him with 240 
horfe*, and difnaified his retinue, with many magnificent 
prcfents. It is remarkable that this is the firft inftance 
in Irifh fciftory, of a monatch's farming the lofs of his 
crown. 

The princes of Ireland, though they had been fre- 
quently tributaries, neter acknowledged fobje&ion to 
the crown of England, until the beginning of the laft 
century. In the perfon of James I. the Irifh beheld on 
the thtone a descendant of the royal line of Milefius ; 
they hoped, from has. blbod, from the clofe alliance he 
held with them when king of Scots, and from his religion, 
then fuppofed catholic, happier days than they and theit 
forefathers had experienced for fome ages. Taey faw 
their country torn to pieces by internal dwifions, art- 
fully fomented by a powerful, and, it mud be acknow- 
ledged, until then* a molt cruel and rclehtlefs foreign 
vol. i. c enemyj 
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enemy ; and they thought the very pretences for thofe 

•diJJinftionsy the bane of every Country, buf particularly 
deftru&rve to Ireland, mutt ceafe, tipota firing vp their 

Jhereditary jurifdi&ions ; they, therefore, in conjunflioft 

' with the reft of their countrymen, declared Jamefe 
universal monarch of Ireland ; and then, for the jirjt 

' time, from the ere&ion of the Irifli monarchy, or, for 
the firfl tiffie, in 2800 years, they beheld a new and 
foreign mode of law and juftice exercifed throughout 
the whole country ; for Sir John Davis, then attorney 
general, declares, that this was the firft time that judges 
ever entered on circuits, beyond the pale. 

It is needlefs to inform the public, (hat foon after this 
fubmiffion of the Irifli, a fliam plot was pretended, by 
which fix entire counties of the North became forfeited, 
which James, with a liberal hand, beftowed on his 
j T Scotch favourites. But as the ways of providence are 

great and infcrutable, it is worthy remark* that the de- 
fendants of thefe new colonifts, were the mod deter- 
mined enemies of his house, and contributed largely 
x to their total *ipulfion. 

. The bafe ingratitude of the father did Hot leffen the 
attachment of the Ififh to the fon ; and though Charles, 

-called the martyr, in many inftances deceived the Irifli, 
and falfified his word # } (afts feandalous in any gentle- 
man, but unpardonable in a prince) yet was their en- 
thufiaftical love to his family ftill unfliaken ; they fol- 
lowed the fortunes of his fon in crowds ; formed them* 
felves into regiments, which they transferred from the 
French to the Spanifh fervice, as the intereft of this 

fugitive required. They did more than this : from the 
colonel to the private fdldier, they divided their pay* 
and voluntarily gave half of it to the fupport of the 

,. * Hiftorical Memoir* of the Irifh Rebellion. Civil wars of Ire* 
land, vol. 2. &c. 

voluptuous 
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Voluptuous and ingrateful Charles J And what was the 
return ? Deaf to the calls of honour, of gratitude, of 
intereft, of humanity, he did an aft of fuch injuftice, 
as even Cromwell never thought on'; he confirmed, for 
ever, to the fofteriiy of the enemies of his houfe, thofe lands 
which the ufurper fuffered them to hold for the arrears 
of their pay only \ and left the poor Irifli to curfe their 
own folly, and rail at Piftifti faith. 

Oh t the expulfion of James the II. from Britain* 
better inftrufted in the principles of his infidious family, 
the Iri(h did not precipitately enter into the war. A 
parliament was called it fiublin, wherein the indepen- 
dence of this Imperial kingdom was acknowledged, 
Poynirig's aft aboiiihed, and feveral laws pafled for the 
fecurity of pofterity, and for the gdod of the kingdom* 
It is needlefs td touch oh the nature of this war, fo 
well known | let it fuffice, that, from a romantic / 
fpirit of honour, unprecedented in the annals of any 
other couritry* the .Irifli declined the generous offers of 
king Willianl, who admired their bravery and revered 
the!* principles ; nor yet availed themfelves of the Ggnal 
privileges which the capitulation of Limerie afforded 
them. They thought* that in honour and eonfcience, 
they could not transfer that allegiance they fwore to James, 
to his antagonift ; and chofe rather to abandon their 
country, their families, and their great pofleffions ; to 
remain in exile the avowed enemies of William, thati 
continue at home his infidious friends. After the furren- 
der of Limerie, the number of Irifh that followed thd 
fortunes of the fugitive, exceeded 19,000 j and with what 
bravery and diftinftion they ferved abroad, a few in* 

ftances will remind the reader *. * 

CHAP. 

* On the furprife of Cremona, February 1, i£oi, by prince Eugene, 
when Villcroy the French general, moil of the officers, military cheft* 
fcc.wefe taken, and the Germans, horfe and foot, were already in pof- . 
fefliofl of all the town, one place called the Po-gatc only excepted, whkn 

G a wa * 
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CHAP. Vl. 

Remarkable attention of the ancient Iri/h to their national 
hi/lory — migrations of their very early ancejlors — objeclions 
to this relation - evidence of their reftdence in Egypt > of 
their landing in Greece^ and their injlrucling the natives in 
arts r agriculture, and letters* 

Jr ROM the unexampled attention, paid by the IrHh na- 
tion through all periods of their government, to the an- 

wa3 guarded, by two Irifh regiments, commanded by O'Mahony and 
Bourke ; before the prince commenced the attack there, he Sent General 
Mc. Donnell an Iriihman, to expofhilate with his countrymen, and fhew 
them the f afhriefs of Sacrificing their lives, where they could have no 
probability of relief, and allure them if they would enter into the im- 
perial Service, they fhould be dire&ly ajid dtftinguHhedly promoted. 
The firft part of this propofal they heard with impatience, the Second 
with high difdain. Tell the prince, faid they, that we have hitherto 
J>refei"Ved the honour of our country, and that we hope, this day, to 
convince him that we are worthy his efteetn \ while one of us exiles, the 
German Eagle {hall not be here difplayed : this is our determined resolu- 
tion ; nor will we admit of further expoftulation. The attack was made 
by a large body of foot, Supported by 5000 cttiraffiers, and after a 
bloody conflict of two hours, the Germans retreated : the Trim purfued 
their advantage, ruihed from behind their works, and attacked them in 
the - ftreets. In a word, before evening, the enemy were expelled the 
town, the French general, &c redeemed, and the military cheffc reco- 
vered. . , 

In the beginning of the late war in Germany, after the Surrender of 
the Saxons, near Pirna, the king of Pruifiadid every thing which a brave 
prince fhould not do, to corrupt the Saxon troops, and alienate them 
their Sovereign : he Soothed, he flattered, he menaced ; and hi9 endea- 
vours were very Successful* He applied, amidft a circle of officers, to 6 
Cavenagh, colonel of the king's guards. " &re," replied this brave Sol- 
dier, " my life, my fortune, you may diSpoSe of, as they are in your 
" power ; but my honour, far beyond the reach of human greatness, yon 
* cannot, you (hall not wound ; I have given my faith to the king of Po* 
" land, and this faith I will carry unSullied to the grave/' After this bold 
Speech, mentioned in many of the foreign papers' of that day, and mi- 
nutely detailed in a political weekly paper, then publifhing in Holland, 
under the title of VObfervateur HoHandois % the king no longer in per- 
ron Solicited the defection of the Saxons* . • 

tiquitics 
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tiquities and hiftory of their country, one fhouid think 
that they ought to he regarded with an higher degree 
of credit than thofe of any other country whatever. 
For, not only every great family of the kingdom retained 
an hiftorian, but the ftate appointed others of fuperior 
degree, to examine critically and accurately, every third 
year, the different annals of the fenachies j and whilft 
the fevereft punifliments awaited fuch as would dare to 
abufe this great truft, by advancing the leaft falfhood, 
their perfons and properties were inviolate whilft they adr 
hered to, truth. From thefe different records, a code of 
hiftory was formed, of which, be fides great number § 
in private hands, feveral well-attefted copies, as the 
pfalters of Tara, of CaflielJ, &c. were lodged In difr 
fcrent public repofitories. 

By thefe it appears, that from the moft rempte anti- ' 
quity, the Irifh were a learned, a, pious,' and warlikb 
nation ; that they were originally a Scythian colony, who, 
under Phenius, the famous inventor of letters, firft fet- 
tled in Egypt 5 that Niul, his fon, who was learned like 
his father, married Scota, daughter to the king of Egypt, 
and refided near the Red Sea, and had an only fon called 
Gathclu6. In the days of Sru, grandfon to Gathelus, 
the Egyptians becoming jealous of thefe people, ex r 
pelled them the country. Thefe exiles lan/ted in Greece, 
and particularly at Crete, where they refided about fifty 
years. Some time after this they failed to Spain, and 
from thence invaded Ireland in thirty (hips ; here, it ap* 
pears, they found a people not unacquainted with arts and ^ 
letters, and fuch account as thefi gave of their anceftry, 
our fenachies transmitted to rx)fierity. This account, 
however, true or 'falfe, cannot affect the certainty -of 
the faithful Milefian records : thus far our annals. 

Such, however, is the "modern rage of Pyrrhonifm, 
that ideal fyftems of hiftory are oppofed to real hiftory, 
and plaufib'le conjectures to pofitive facts* Regardlef* 

•f 
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of the real origin of nations, modern hypothefis tells ufy , 
that population coining from the Eaft, all parts of the 
globe mull receive their inhabitants from thence, ac- 
cording to their vicinity only. The continent muft be 
inhabited before iilahds, and thefe in proportion to their 
proximity to the continent y thus it is faid, Britain wa$ 
peopled from Gaul, the Northern parts froni the South $ 
and from both, and after both, Ireland ( Doufytlefs, 
where we have no, better guide, plaufible conjefture, 
even in hi ft or y, is admiffible, but flill only as conjep- 
ture } but nothing can be more prepofterous, than to at- 
tempt to overturn hiftoric evidence by fuch reveries. In 
philofophy, hypothefis is fometimes admitted for want of 
fufficient jexperiments to reafon from fafts ; in hiftpry it 
(houfd be received with the greateft circumfpection j 

* 

but both ancient and modern hiftory (land in direft op- 
po fit ion to the afore faid hypothefis: it is acknowledged, 
that the Tyrians, the Phoenicians, Greeks, &c. made 
very early fettlements, and. at a vail di fiance from home ; 
Csefar * is ppfitive, that the inhabitants of Britain, par- 
ticularly its interior par£s, were Aborigines ; and Ta^ 
citus f afibres us, that, fuch as in remote times made 
diftant fettlements, effected them chiefly by fea. All 
the colonies eftabjifhed by the different ftates of Europe, 
thefe four or five centuries pad, are known to have been 
formed in, and are daily extended tp regions the mod 
diftant from the mother country : let us, therefore, fee 
how far an inquiry into the hi (lories of the different 
% countries, through which our anceftors are faid to have 
paired, will enable us to judge of the truth of their 
accounts. 

It appears, frpm qur annals^ that Phenlus, or, as he 
is fometime* called, Fenufa-farfa, was our firft great 
pneeftor \ and, from him, by a poem wrote in the ninth 

t Comment. Kb* 5. f De Morib. German, lib. 2. 

century^ 
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century, beginning with Caixxm burxibh^f ))<* ^5^°^ 
bhdl : « Let us rehearfe the origin of the Irifli :" we 
are told, that 

» * 

•JTem o pheijiuy tX6&ettjtcd : fcjwg jcXfldoctetf. 
5c(oi6hil o gdotobdl-gld^ctyrc* : Seine o Scoutf. 

" they were called Pbemans, from Phenius, Gathelians 
" from Gathelus, and Scots from Scota" 

The name of Fion, or Fenius, we find ufed through * 
all the periods of our hiftory. Fion, a descendant from 
the great Ollamh Fodla, was monarch of Ireland,, A. M. 
3302. Fion Mac Cumhal, was general of the crown ' 
army in the third century ; Sir Finigirt O'Drifcol Was 
famous in the days of Elizabeth 5 feme tra&s of land gQ 
by the name, as Fermoigh in the county of Cork, called 
Fermoigh Feine, or the plains of Pheniiis ; an ifland in 
the Shangofl ;s called Jnis JFinrje^ or tl>p jflapd of 
Phenius, &e. 

Diodorus Siculus tells us, that in very remote times, 
the river Nile, like the country, was called Egypt, but 
! was afterwards changed to its prefent name, in honour 
\ of a great prince, who, by aquedu&s and canals, con- 
veyed its water? t» the interior parts of the kingdom. It 
is worthy remark, thai in the whole Egyptian hiftory, one 
prince only, of the name pf Nil us, or Niulus, is to bp 
found. Now this is a name peculiar to Ireland, and by 
which many of our princes were called, a§ fQme of our 
gentry are at this day. The Nile has been alfo called, 
by very ancient writers, Abanhj, Abanis *, &c. but 
which name Signified the Lord, or Father of Kiver6. 
3- an is obfolete Irifli for the Father, or Lord of Rivers ; 
ab, father,' an, a river. Egypt was anciently cafled 
Mm 5 Ireland retains the fame name yet. The Egyp*> 

• Moreri, under the article Abanhu . 

■ -r ** jians, 
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tians, we find, were claffed in different orders, according 
to the ranks of their Jepts, and fo were the Irifti : to 
their priefts the Egyptians committed the care of reli- 
gion, as well as the hiftoru and antiquities of their 
country : the fame officers were here delegated to the 
druids, fenachies, and bards. The Egyptians had their 
hierographic or facred chara&er, in which the myfteries 
of their religion were treafured up ; and it was with the 
greateft difficulty that ftrangers, who, it is obfervable, 
were the moil learned amongft the Greeks and other na- 
tions, would be permitted inftrudioij in their hallowed 

rites. The Irifh had, from remote antiquity/ theif cghdro, 
or hierographic letter, in which were wrapt up the 
mod folemn'and abftrufe parts of druidifm; but which t 
on" the reception of Chriftianky, was applied to the 
fecret tran fad ions of hiftory only j and, fo far were they 
from permitting foreigners any knowledge, of it, that its 
ftudy became penal to any, even of the natives, the 
druids and fworn antiquarians only excepted. And 
whilft the facred and common character of the Egyptians 
is totally loft, the Irifli have, to this day, preferred both 
of theirs pure and uncorrupt, notwithstanding the fobg 
and cruel wars they have been engaged in for fome cen- 
turies pad, and the fhameful neglect, nay, reproachful 
contempt, (hewn to both for near a century : and this 
clearly explains what Caefar afferts— ?" That^foch as de- 
« fired a more profound knowledge of druidifm, were 
" obliged to repair to this country." The learned an- 
tiquarian, Lhuid *> owns, « The Irifh, who have kept 
" tjieir letter and orthography beyond their neighbouring 
" nations, ftill continue the fame, .which makes their 
" written language differ from what they fpeak." The 
oath of the Egyptians was, generally, by the life, or by 
the head of their prince : thus, Jofeph fwore* by the 

J Archseologia, x. 9* 

life 
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life of Pharaoh ? fuch were the vows of our anceftors, 
and fuch their- manner of fwearing on public trials. 
The Egyptian* had inferiptbns on their obellfks, in their 
facred chara&er, which recited the tributes paid by the 
different provinces: the Irifli 'had, at all times, fuch 
obelifks, but rather of rude (tone, with inscriptions in the 

ogbrfro, or occult chara&er, probably of the fame im* 
port with the Egyptians *• 

This ftrong refemblance and connexion between the 
Irifli and Egyptians did not ceafe on the reception of 
Chrifttanity ; and it will appear furprifing to find that 
the Chriftian fyftem, in the mod weftern country of 
Europe, fhould be found e*a£tly to cdrrefpond with that 
of the Afiatic and Egyptian churches. This is proved, 
i. From the form of their tonfure: 2. From die time 
of celebrating the feaft of Eafter : but 3. and above all, 
from the anchorite towers yet {landing in Ireland, and 
which cannot be found in any other parts of Europe, 
Our early writers tell us, (and archbifhop Uflier fays the 
fame) that the famous Connal Ctarnach t mailer of the 
UJfter knights,, was a&ually at Jerusalem at the time of. 
the crucifixion of our Saviour, and related the whole 
flory to Cormoc, king of Ulfter, on his return. Our 
great poet Sedulius, in the fifth century, traverfed the 
Eaft, and dedicated a book to Theodofius the emperor, 
Bede, in his Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of Britain f, tells us, 
that a famous fynod was held in Northumberland, A. C. 
663, to determine the time of celebrating Eafter, as the 
Irifli bifhops, who then, and for thirty years earlier, 
governed, and preftded over the churches of Britain, ad- 
hered to the Eaftcrn churches in this and other points of 
difcipline; and in a folemn debate, in the prefence of 
Ofwin the king, his queen and court, St, Colman, bifliop 
of Lindisfarren, delivered himfelf thus : « The time 

* Vid. O'Brien's Di&ionary, under the word Dalian, 
f Ufa. 3, cap. 25, i6. 

" Of 
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« of celebrating the folemnity of Eafter, which I obr 
*< ferve, I have received from my anceftora, who fent 
" me hither as your bifhop j and ivho being all virtuous 
t< and godly men> did, after the fame rnanner, obferve 
« it. But that you may not think too lightly of this 
« feafon, or that it may not be eafily reje&ed, know, , 
?< that it is the felf-fame which St. John the evangelift, 
« Chrift's efpecially- beloved difciple,with all thp churches 
.«' under him, obferyecj." 

In the Litany of our famous St. Aengujius, (who 
' flourifhed in the eighth century, and who, on account 
of hi? being engaged in writing the Liye$ of Saints, 
was called Hagiographus) we find him, amongft other 
foreign faints deceafejl jin Ireland, call upon the feven 
Egyptians who wer$ interred in Difert Ullid ; his words 
are thefe, SS. Sfptem Egyptios de Difprt Ullid x invoco iq 
auxilium mtvm, per Jefum Chriftum f - and Jocelyne, in his 
Life 'of St. Patrick, tells us, that the ancient Iriih, 
« For contempt of fh£ world^ for fojicitude after hea- 
w venly things, for holy mortifications, and felf-denials, 
«f were ecjual to the reclufes of Egypt, in number and 
" merit *, infomuch, that foreign and rnpft diftant re- • 
« c gions were edified and inftru£ted by their preaching 
" and example." Thus the correfpondenre between our 
anceflors and the Egyptians is fhewn, and indeed in an 
extraordinary manner, confidering the r.emptenefs of 
the times in which they happened. 

As to the refidence Qf our anceftors in Greece, alf 
preek writers are unanimous, that, in remote times the 
Greeks were rude and uncivilized, totally ignorant of 
arts and culture, and lived on bread and water until 
about twelve centuries before Chrift 4 that a fet of peo- 
ple, expelled from. Egypt, came to Qreece in gueft of . 
new fettlements : with thefe ftrangers, fay they, came 
arts and letters, a knowledge of agriculture, of religion, 
-arid of civil government: TJiis (late of Greece is ac- 
knowledged. 
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knpwledged by the bed writers, even in the days of their 
greatest fplendour ; thus Ifolrates, 'o* Jv^m?, » «rj 
f}*t»a{oi$ tw E\\rifih» icokiw n%it0 »^x u¥ ' Their firft care was, 
to cut down the woods, of which the country was full, 
and to teach the people tillage. Cadmus inftru&ed them 
in the ufp of letters $ their firft alphabet confifted of, 
but fifteen letters ; and Crete and Samo-Thrace were 
their principal refidences. Clemens Alexandrinus tells 
us *, that here they firft promulgated letters, inftruded 
king Minos in the art of (hip-building, and by their 
means Jie acquired the fovereignty of the fea. In the 
hiftory of Samo-Thrace, I find mention made of SO AN, 
the fon of Jupiter and Nympha, or wifh others, of 
Mercury and Rhena, who, (after the inhabitants had 
been difperfed by an inundation which had nearly de- 
ftrpyed the ifland, with mod of the cities op the coaft of 
Afia) pollened them together, made wife laws and re- 
gulations for their conduftj and divided tfiem into five 
tribes, as Diodorus Siculus obferves +• Whether this 
Span, and our deity Samjiuin, to whom the month, of 
November was facred, were the fame, I {hall not ven- 
ture to decjde j but his being placed after a general flood, 
and our winter beginning with the moft folemn adora T 
tions of, and invocations to Saouin, (as the word is pro- 
nounced) woul4 lead me tp conje&ure that tljey were 5 
and efpecially as it is aflerted, that from thefe exiles the 
Greeks firft formed their theology. Diodorus affirms, 
that thefe exiles brought with them to Greece a language 
of their own, fome words of which were preferved, 
even in his days $ but particularly in what regarded their 
facred rites : their gods they palled Cabin, their priefts 
Cotybanfes ; their curetes or warriors were held in the; 
higheft eftjmation over all Greece ; and he adds, th,at 
they celebrated their religious myjleries in woods and groves. 

* • * 

f Stromat. lib. -j. f Lib.,;. 
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beride the ancient arrangement of our letters, to dif- 
ferent from that of all other nations, the name of each 
letter alluding to one tree or another, proves the homo- 
geneity, as well a£ great antiquity of them; and th£ 
fame arborous fcheme id preferred in our Ogham t or 
occult chara&er, which mud be (till hidre ancient than 
the vulgar one. From the whole, as bin 1 writers are una- 
nimous that we borrowed not our letters frotfl other na~ 
• tions, and tnat the learned of ancient and modSrfl times 
agree, that Pbehius, whom, ' I think, wd have f>fdved to 
be our great anceflor, was the firft inventor of letters ; 
as the Greeks themfelves confefs that their firft alphabet 
came from Egypt ; and, I believe, if will be admitted, 
that it could not be thb Egyptian ; it is, I think* power- 
fully evident, that the Gathelian colony were the- firft 
improvers of Greece; and that their firft alphabet was 
the very fame we ufe at this day : but of this I (ball offer 
further proofs in the next chapter. 



$ 
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Further proofs of their reftdence * in Greece^ and the light 
thrown on the obfcure parts of Greek hi/lory thereby— their 
heathen theology fenftble and manly- — arrival in Spain fup* 
ported* 

JL^IODORUS SICULUS acquaints us, that the firft 
improvers of Greece had a language of their own, many 
words of which were % preferved even in his days, but 
particularly in what regarded religion. Let us fee how 
far our language *correfponds with his teftimony. Aod- 
haire (pronounced aire) is Irifh for a a ihepherd, and in 
Greek Efvu, fignifies to watch, or take care of. N Ef«, is 
Greek for eatth, and in Irifli it is Ui/t. && an oak, in 

IrhTi 
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Irifli is Dair. Atpo? a people^we call Daoine. Hefychiu'4 
conjectures that the word ocean comes from > ft}ifr, which 
fras its old name ; why not from Abhan> pronounced 
Ouen % which is the Irifli for a river ? Hefychius fays, 
that^xa fignifies HXmj, dr the San; and that in Crett 
they worshipped this planet under the name of Abelius. 
How near is this Abelius to our Beal, or the Sun ? 

Tigbcama is Irifli for a Lord or Ruler, (pronounced 
Tierna) and in Greek he is Tu^b©-: flfomer calls his 
Countrymen vU» 'AxomJv, the fons of Greece; to this 
day we invoke our countrymen by the name of Clana 
Gaoidhelig, or fons of Ireland. I fliould be more mi- 
nute in this inveftigation, did I judge it neceflary ; but 
fuch as defire further information, may eonfult a work 
very lately put into my hands, wrote by the learned Dr. 
John O'Brien, titular bifhop of Cloyne, called Focaloir 
Gaoidhilge~Sax-Bhearla, or, an Irifli Englifli di£tionary. 
The gods of thefe ftratigers, our author fays, were called 
Cabin, and £obhar 9 in Irifli, fignifies help, afliftance 
from above ; their priefts were called Corybantes, and 
Oban is Irifli for fudden, fpeedy. Hence it would feem, 
that the Cabiri were the Penates, or houfehold gods, of 
thefe emigrants, and the Corybates, the priefts of the 
Cabiri, as they were called on all fudden emergencies ; 
in like manner we find, in our domeftic hiftory, that, the 
priefts of Crom, or Jupiter, were called Cruim-thear, or 
the priefts of Crom. - Their warriors were called Cure- 
tes, and Curaithe is the Irifli for an hero or champion, 
and a mod renowned order of chivalry, in Ulfter, for- 
merly went by this name. To thefe it was that Pliny 
attributed the invention of the warlike dance j and Virgil 
calls Crete, Curetum oris : 

Et tandem antlquis Curetum allabimur oris. 

From the Curetes, or Curaithe, I think we may 
fafely derive the KPATOS and k^Im, of the Greeks ; 

but 
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but left all this ftiOuld not be thought fufficient to identify 
the people, we are told that they jacrifieed in wods and 
grows j a worfliip indifputably obferved by our anceftors. 
From this practice, it is more than probable! that fuc- 
ceeding Greqks took the hint of dedicating groves to 
ftudy and contemplation * thus, a place near Athens, 
planted by one Academic^ according to Laertiue* or, 
according to othexs, by Cadmus the Phemcian, or rather 
Egyptian, and firft inventor of the Greejc alphabet, was 
facred t9 letters Here ft *$s that Plato taught his dif- 
ciples, and from it they were called Academic*, Cicero 
gave the fame.naxftf to one of his. CQuntry-houfes, wheve 
, , a fine grove was planted, dedicated to Contemplation, 
to which Horace alludes ; 

Atqm infer Silvas Acadtm % qtutrere veruw* 

Similar to tbcf Ifthmian and Olympic games of the 
Greeks, were our femous, games,] Amacb% or meetings 
at Tailtean, in Meath, which cogfifted of charioteer- 
ing, horfe-racing, tournaments^ and all the gymnaftics ; 
and, as in them, were the vi&pr* cekbeated by the bards, 
and rewarded by the princes, TheCe fports, on* writers 
tell us, were inftituted by Lughaidh Lamhfada, many 
centuries before Chrift, in honour of TaHte* daughter 
to Maghmore, king, of Spain, who took care of bis 
education in his minority. They began fifteen days be- 
fore, and continued fifteen days alter the firft of Auguft, 
and that day (being obferved with the greateft pomp to 
commemorate their inftitutor, and on which all the 
prime nobility attended), is ftiU called ta Lughnafa, or 
the commemoration day of l*ugha\ and from this, I 
conjecture, it was called, in Englifh, Lammas-day, 
Thefe games had been, for fome years omitted, towards 
ifre decline ©£ our conftitutipn, but were renewed with 

great 
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great fplendour, by Trieldach, the father of Roderic, 

the Iaft monarch of Ireland. 

It was a cuftom among the Greeks to entertain theft 
guefts many days before they demanded their names ; 
fo Telemachus, and his companions, were entertained 
by Menelaus $ and he entertained v Paris and his company 
ten days, before he demanded who he was : but Cretan 
hofpitality was highly celebrated. In their public halls 
were two apartments 5 the firft for ftrangers, who were 
ferved before the king w or his nobles. It is to be re- 
marked, that all our antiquarians agree, that at Crete 
our anceftors principally refided during their ftay in 
Greece, and which, for this, among other reafons, had 
been fuppofed, like Ireland, to be free from venomous 
infe&s : Junius, the Dutchman, alludes to this tradi* 
tion in thefe lines ; 

tlta Ego fum Gr&its, olir* gla&atis hrtte 
DiBay et Jajjbni* puppis, bene Cognita Nautisi 
Cut fieus, et toelior reritm nafcentium erigo 9 
• Jus commune dedit curb Cretd % AHrtce tonantts f 
Nexia ne noftrisf diffuttdatit ftbila f m trU* 

It is needfefs to add any thing fo what has been ak 
feady faid of the hofpitality of the ancient Irifh, Cnce 
modern Ireland, even under all her hard(hip& and op« 
pre (lions, is (till celebrated for this virtue. 

Having thus, as t conceive,* very ftrongly fupportedf 
the notion that our common anceftorfc father communis 
eated- arts and fciences to the Greeks, than received 
them from them, I (hall jyft tranfiently remark, that 
whilft the- Egyptians, notwithftanding their boafted learn- 
ing, dishonoured humanity and the Deity, by paying 
4ivine worlhip to the mod abjeft animals and reptiles ; 
whilft the Greek- theology was equally abfard; and 
Whilft both attributed to their deities> a&ions unedifying 

vol- 1* h w'" 
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fend impious, the Irifh worfliip was fen fib le and manlyV 
and free from fuch excefles. They adored the Supreme, 
under the name of Crom, or Cean Cro'tthi 5 the fun, by 
the name of Beal j the wind, the god of travellers, &c. 
They never, as the Romans often did, paid divine ho- 
nours to deceafed princes, much lefs to men of the mod 
infamous characters* though many of their monarchs 
were as warlike, pious and juft, as any hiftory can 
produce. 

The Scythian colony landed in Spain, under the con- 
duct of Bratha ; and by Breogan, his fon, Was the city 
of Braganza built j Bille was his fucceflbr, from whom 
came Gollamh, or Milefius ; the fons of this prince, 
with their followers, invaded Ireland in thirty large 
ihips, about eleycn centuries before Chrift ; of this our 
annals are as pofitive as of their Egyptian and Grecian 
migrations, and we accordingly find a clofe and friendly 
connection between Spain and Ireland conftantly kepi 
up, and frequent intermarriages and alliances among the 
;•" inhabitants; and whilft thefe facts are recorded in Ire- 

land, they have been conftantly preferred by tradition in 
Spain. De Feria y Soufa, a Spanifli knight, in his Hif- 
tory of Portugal, mentions Gathelus's arrival there, and 
failing from thence to Ireland, as traditionary. D' Al- 
tered, in his Spanifli antiquities, as .well as Floria- 
rius del Cariipo, affirms the fame*, and even Csefar, 
as well as Tacitus, takes notice of the happy fitua- 
tion- of Irel&nd with refpect to Spain. In the days 
of Elizabeth, we find the Irifh enter into treaty with 
Spain, on the footing of being one common (lock j 
«« we," fays CSulliyan, prince of* Beara, in hi9 
letter to the king of Spain* wrote in Irifh, and in- 
tercepted and translated by Sir Gedrge Carew, then 
prefident of Murifter, << the true Irifh, long fince 
*< deriving our root and original from the famous and 
" mod noble race of Spaniards, and from Milefius, &c. 
*» sis the teftimonies of Qur mod venerable antiquities, 

« out 
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11 our hiftories, and our chronicles declare, &c." hence 
it is that, to this day, the privileges of natural-born 
Spaniards are accorded to the Irifh who fettle in Spain, 
particularly in Galicte, arid the northern provinces; 
hence it is that the very drefs of the Spaniards is found 
exactly to agree with the old Irifh one, that their cut 
toms are pretty rnuch the fame* and even* their paflions 
and iriclihations. But no evidence can be fuller on this 
head* than a MS. found fome years ago in a monaftery 
in Galicia, by Sir John CVHigginSj counsellor of ftate, 
and firft phyficiari to Philip V. fairly wrote oh parchment 
by Sedulius the younget, (for name and Country) who 
flouriflied Irl the eighth century J the title of it is, Con* 
cordantla Hifpama, atque HiMnia a Sedulio Scoto, genere 
Hibernznfi) et Epifcopo Orotenji ; and the following affair 
gave rife to this tra&. Some * ecclefiaftical difputes 
having arifen in Spain, hd was appointed by pope Gre-, 
gory II. bifhbp of Oretto, in hopes, by his learning 
and fan£tity to heal thofe breaches, and he was alfo to 
preGde it a fjrnod, to b* held for this particular purpofe ; . 
but thd Spaniards obje&ing to him as a foreigner, to 
prove tti them, that as an Irifhman he was entitled to 
the privileges of the country, he wrote the above tra£h. 
The clofe conne&ioh between the early Spaniards and. 
lrifhjcan be traced from many other circumftances ; as. 
from names* Ifabella being a common name in Spain, 
and amongft our Irifh females ; from words, as Jtrade $ a 
ftreet, which is Spariifh ; from coins, as we ftill call 
four-pence, tejtoori\ a fix-pence, real-, and an half-crown 
is yet called-in Irifh, a piece of eight teftoons. But lead 
thefe might be fuppofed mere Irifh names, I obferve, that 
our ancient frrwdl coinfc were the prinigin, or penny y 
Jcrubaly of three-pence, and bon 9 or four-pence piece. 

• Harris, vol. iii. p. 48. Mac Gcoghegac, vol. i. &c 
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CHAP. Vltf. 

Of the Hyperborean nation — Ireland the country alluded fa 
— -proofs that the Druid J made ufe of temples. 

DlODORUS SlCULtTS, in the nth chapter of hi» 
third book, defcribes, after . Hecataeus (a very ancient 
writer) an ifland of confiderable extent, little lefs than 
Sicily, lying oppofite to the Celtfc, and inhabited by the 
Hyperboreans. ". It is," fays he, « a fruitful pleafant 
« ifland, dedicated to Apollo, and mod of the inha- 
« bitants are either, priefts or fongfters. In it is a targe 
u grove, and. a temple of a round form, to which the 
i( priefts frequently refort, with their harps, tofing the 
** praifes of their deity, Apollo ; they have a language 
" peculiar to therhfelves, and fome Greeks have been to 
« yifit this ifland, and to prefent valuable gifts to their 
« temples, with Greek inferiptions* From this famous 
«' ifland came Aba? is to Greece, who was well known 
** to the Delians. They can fliew the moon very near 
« to them, and have discovered in it large mountains, 
" and the priefts and rulers which prefide over their 
« facred temple, they call Boreades" 

Nothing has perplexed critics more than this famous 
paflage, arid great variety of opinions have been formed, 
as to the fituation of the hyperborean ifland ; fome mo- 
derns have doubted if any fuch country did exift ; but 
the number of evidences to the affirmative leave no 
doubt as to that point ; the difficulty is to find out its 
true name and fituation. Let us fee how far our hif- 
tpry, which has hitherto thrown fuch light on many ob- 
fcure paflages in ancient writers, may affift us in ex- 
plaining the above. That Ireland i* intended by the 

hyperborean 
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hyberboreari ifland is, I conceive, in the ftrongeu de» 
gree probable from every part of the defcription. The 
ifland being compared, for fize, tp Sicily, Js one evi- 
dence, feeing that we know of no other in the European 
feas of fuck dimenfions \ and its lying oppofite to the 
Celtae, /. e. to Britain, is a ftill greater. Tftie Irifh fea fi 
towards the North, ir* Cambden's account of the BritiOi 

i 

ocean, he fays, was anciently called the hyperborean 
ocean, to which name Claudian alludes in the^ following 
line: 

Prigit HYPERBOREAS pemis quducibus undas. 

And this fea was, by the ancients, fuppofed fo Hftlef$ 
and heavy, as to be paffable but for a few days in Cum- 
mer, and then only to be managed with oars. Sorbfe* 
quent writers miftaking this word hyperborear, imagined 
it tp be a northern fituation, which fuppofition, how-t 
ever it would feera, even pointed at Ireland, which wa$ 
fuppofed intenfely cold : hence the words, Hibernia yuojt 
ah Hiberno Aire ; and Claudian's expreflion— *- 

Scotorum Cumulus fievit Glacialis Ierne. 
Juniufs Adrianu§ thus introduces Ireland — 



! Ilia Ego fum Gratis, olifn, glacialis f ern£, 

\ DiBa. 

thmgbt being for 1 a confideraMfe time a refldent in Bri* 
tain 1 , one fhfculd. fuppdfe that he ougftt ttf he better ac- 
quainted with our climate ; but, being a man of read- 
ing, he adopted the fentimcnta of foreign ancient 
writers only. 

But a bare analyfis of the word byperbofea wttf 
ftrongly enforce the foregoing conjectures y it ftri&ly and 
Eterally fignifiea the country beyond- 0fc ietfk it &*• 

i 
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thcrn blafts ; 'Tui* Bog^, beyond the North : and this 
derivation is juftified, from the defcription of the coun- 
try } but Roman writers, little acquainted with Ireland, 
miftaking the meaning of the word, fuppofed the coun- 
try extremely cold. It is, however, evident, the Greeks 
never underflood it in that fenfe \ for Pindar calls the. 
iflanders Aufjuov'TTrt^o^ 'Anroyyw®' ®s^*irov)a : « The fer- 
« vants of the Delphic god," whofe countrv, he tells 
lis, was— 7 



XM 



Uvoici; ootOev Bo 5 ea. 

*« A land placed beyond the chilling northern blafts j w 
and Callimachus calls them 'i^oy Tin;, or the Sacred 
Nation. ~- 

The hyperborean ifland appears then to have been a 
land very happily fituated ; free from the extremes of 
heat and cold, fruitful and pleafant, and nothing but joy 
and feftivity reigning amongft its inhabitants throughout 
the year ; and what country, with greater propriety, 
can lay claim to all thefe bleuings, than Ireland ? here 
the fcorching heats of fummer, and chilling blafts of 
winter, are equally unknown : a perpetual verdure ap- 
pears ; the arbutus and myrtle grow fpontaneoufly, and 
{he cattle feldom require houfing ; no favage beaft, or 
noxious animal, annoys tjie fearjefs traveller $ its inha- 
bitants are diftinguiihed for a cheerful anc[ unbounded 
hofpitality ; and fiad the fathers of the prefent race of 
Irifli adopted the plain principles of legiflation of the 
neighbouring nations, it wpuld, undoubtedly, be at this 
day (he I^den of Europe. But, alas I whilft three- 
fourths of the natipn are chained doyn 2 jf I may be al- 
lowed the expreflion, to almoft invincible poverty, by a 
fjrft$m of laws and politics, a$ new as unprecedented ; 
and whilft the few who, through uncommon pains, 
fcftf acquired fortunes, are obliged to fend their acquis 

fitions, 
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fitions, to purchafc in a foreign country that permanent 
fecurity which their own refufes them, Ireland cannot 
hope for thofe improvements which IT ONCE POS- 
SESSED, and which it is capable of. In its prefent 
ftate, however, though little better than a ftate of nature, 
and whilft our fruitful plains, which mould be the joy 
of the hufbandman, afford protection to brutes only, 
ft'e fjn4 the country, in many places* to anfwer the molt 
luxuriant description. How much better it correfponded 
with the Greek account, above i ioo years ago, we may 
infer from' the following picture of it, then given by 
jDonatus, bifhop of Fefulx, or Fiefoli, near Florence, 

plnibus occiduis, defiribit^n optima Tellus, 

Nomine et antiqu'is Scotia fcripta Libris. 
Infula dives opum, Gemmarum, veftis, et Auri i 

Commoda Corporibus Aire, Sole, Solo. 
Melle. fiuit pulcbris et lacleis Scotia Qampis, , 

Vejtibusy atque Armis, frugibus, Arte, viris. 
Urforum rabies nulla ejl ibi ; fieva leonum 

Semina, nee unquan\ Scotica terra tulit. 
Nulla Venenck noptnty sue Serpens ferpit in herba\ t 

Nee Conquefta Canit, garrula rana lacu ; 
In qua Scotorum Gentes, habitare merentur : 

Inclyta Gens hoinh\un\ x .Mi lite. Pace, Fide ! 

Far weftward lies an ifle of ancient fame, 
By nature blefs'd ; and Scotia ia her name* 
Enroll'd in books : exhauftlefs i§ \ict ftore, 
Of veiny filver, and of golden ore. 
Per fruitful foil for ever teems with wealth, 
With gems her waters, and her air with health ; 
Her verdant fields with milk and honey flow, 
Her woolly fleeces vie with virgin fnow. 
Her waving furrows float with bearded corn \ 
And arms and arts her envied fons adorn ! 
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No favage bear, with lawlefs fury roves, 

Nor fiercer lion through her peaceful groves ; 

No poifon there infers, no fcaly fnake 

Creeps through the grafs, nor frog * annoys the Take - y 

An ifland worthy of its pious race, 

In war triumphant, and unmatched in peace ! 

/ • Hecataeus tells us, that this hyperborean ifland was 
dedicated to Apollo, ?md mod of the inhabitants were 
either priefts or fongfters. That Beal, or Apollo, was 
one of 6ur principal heathen deities, we have already 
jnoft amply proved \ and that moft of the people were 
priefts or fongfters, that is, devoted 1 to mufic and reli- 
gious ceremonies, is certain. Callimachus calls them 
the holy nation \ and we have already feen with what 
juftice they merited this appellation, by fpreading their 
druidical tenets, fuch as they were, not only in Britain, 
Gaul, and Italy, but, by Abaris, even in Greece. The 
name of Injula Sacra, taken from the Greeks, has been 
fuppofed to have been conferred on Ireland, after their 
conversion to Chriftianity ; but I contend for it, and, I 
think, (hall be able to prove in my fecond part, that they 
enjoyed this appellation long before the admiffion of the 
Chriftian religion amongft them. Their fondnefs for mu- 
fic and poetry exceeded that of all other nations. Every 
family retained a filea, or poet, and a crotarie, or harper. 
The language feemed happily adapted to poetry, by its 
fpftnefs and fweet tones ; and its luxuriancy and expref- 
fivenefs, never left the bard at a lofs for words. In the 

* We muft here remark, that wo never had frog* in Ireland until the 
jeign of king William. \t is true*, fomc mighty ftnfibte members of the 
Royal Society, in the time of Charles II. attempted to add thefe to the 
J many other valuable prefents fent us from England, but ineffectually ; 

as they were of Belgic origin, it would feem they could only thrive 
imder a.Dutch prince ; and thefe, with many other exotics, were intra* 
iuced at vhe happy revolution, ' 

^ookj 
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book, entitled, Uiraiceacbt na Neaigtos % or rules for the 
poet, above an hundred different fpecies of Irifli poetry 
are defcribed. Hence it is, that manufcript profodies, 
with examples of verification, have been at all times, 
and are to this day, common, CMulloy, in his Irifh 
Latin grammar, publiflied at Rome, in tlie beginning of 
the laft century, has given the rules and fpecimens of 
our modes of verfification, which may be feen in Dr, 
Lhuid's Archaeologia ; alfo Gratianus Lucius, and Mr. 
O-Connor, in his Differtations % p. 67, nor does Dr, 
Linch allow them to be exceeded in this art by any na* 
tion of Europe. Even Dr. Mac Pherfon, in his 14th 
Difiertation (lately published with many others, with np 
other defign than to invalidate and deftroy our hiftory 
and antiquities) acknowledge^ that " Never did any 
" nation encourage or indulge the profeffion of bards 
w with a more friendly partiality than the IriQi. Their 
" nobjlity and gentry, their kings, both provincial and 
(( fupreme, patronized, carefied, *nd revered them 1 
" The bards of diftingui&ed character had eftates in 
" land fettled on them and their poflerity •, and, even 
" amidft the ravages and excefles of waar, tfaefe lands 
" were not \o be touched, the poet's perfon was facred, 
w and his houfe was deemed a fand wry." 

The fame privileges,* accorded to the poet, were con- 
ferred on the crotaries* and Qllamh-Redari* or do&ors of 
mufic, on lawyers, and indeed on all the learned pro-; 
feffionfr. In every houfe was one or two harp6, free to 
all travellers % who were the more care fled, tbp move they 
excelled in mufic;, and it was a reproach to a gentleman 
to want this branch of education. I d*> not confine this 
quitom to ancient times ; it was obferved forty years 
ago> and (till fubfifts in many paFts. of the kingdom. 
How celebrated they were for mtrfic formerly, Cam- 
hrenfis himfelf attefts. 
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In the hyperborean ifland, we are told, was a large 
grove, and a temple of a round form, to which the priefts 
frequently reforted with their hafrps, Amongft the many 
names given to Ireland, Inis na BFhiodbuide, or the Woody 
Jfland, was one ; and their worfliipping in groves, plainly 
points out the druid facrifice, which from the circular 
(tones ftill (landing, and mentioned in the fifth chapter, 
we may well fuppofe, was offered in round temples ; 
the plains on which thefe ftones were ere£ted, were 
called Maigh-Adhair, or the Fields of Wovfhip. As to 
the harp, we find in all nations, ancient and modern, 
the Deify praifed with mufical founds : may we not fup- 
pofe this was efpesially the cafe in Ireland ? But, with 
Regard .to tbe Druid temples, little fatisfaftory has hi- 
therto been advanced. From the account of Qaefar, the 
hints of Lucan, &p. it would feem th$t the druids wor- 
ihipped In groves; and from the altar-ftones, and cir- 
cular pillars yet (landing, that this adoration had been 

. conftantly paid in the open air. The learned writers of 
the Univerfal Hiftory have considered this matter very 
attentively, and from the whole conclude, that the druid 
worfliip was not confined to temples of (tone, but in the 
open air, under the great vault of the Heavens *« Our 
annals tell us, that Tighernai was the firft of our prince^ 
that, adored idols ; and they add, that the Supreme was 
fo incenfed, that he, with moft of his people, were de- 
ftroyed the eve of Samhuitt) or November, as they were 
worfliipping the great idol Crom ; which place, from 

•this cataftrophe, was called Maigh-Sleachta, or the Field 
of Worfhip. Tighernas fiourifhed about 700 years be- 
fore the Chriftian sera. From this chief deity of Ireland 
many places yet retain the name; as Crom, in the 
county of Limerick; Maigh-Crom, or the plain of 
Crom, in the county of Cork, &c. All thefe fads col* 



• Unrrcrfc HiA» vol. 5. and 18. 
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Je&ed, amount to ftrong evidence, that in the times of 
druidifni temples were not in ufe ; however, upon a, 
more clofe and critical investigation pf the matter, we 
will ftnd, that eyen tjien, temples were dedicated here a# 
in Egypt) Greece and Rqine, to heathen deities- 

Suetoniu^ 12? l)is life of Julius Caefar, charges this 
general with actually plundering and riling the druid* 
temples in Gaul : hear his own words—" In Galli& t 
" Fana, ^emplaque Deum, Donis reftrta expfavtf " and 
Tacitus, in hi$, annals*, affirms, that Gernianicus de-y 
ftroyed the famous temple of Tanfane, and chief of all 
the houfes in Germany. In the reign of Tuathal, A. C, 
60, we read pf a fupcrb edifice raifed hear Tara, facred 
to the fire of Samhuin, in which the priefts of thi$ 
deity redded tQ aftejia 1 th e Jjpty £r£j and which place was 
called Tlafht0j Another temple for the fire and prieftsf 
pf Beal, or, Apollo, was ereftcd mucji earlier at Ujfi* 
mack, in Meath ; but it is to be remarked) that thefq 
were the chief temples of the pities, as in other parts 
of the kingdom there were the lifc, bu,t fubordinate to 
thefe fupreme pne$. Jpcelyn the monk f tells us, that 
Loagaire, the Iri(h monarch, cotemporary with St. Pa- 
trick, adored the great idol Qrom, pr Cean Croithi^ 
who, they believed, eould refolve all queftions, as being 
the chief oracle 5 and this deity, he. fays, w was mag* 
f ( nificemly adorned with gold and filver; and that 
" twelve other brazen idols, or gods of an inferior 
" degree, flood $ound him, in a bending ppfture, in 
" token of his fuperiority." Jn another life pf thi$ 
faint, recorded by Colgan f we are tpld, that, at his ap* 
proach, all {he idols fell to the ground; and from the 
Sunday before the firft pf Auguft being called Domnach 1 
Crom-duibh) or the Sunday of Black Crom, the learned 
OTlaherty % conjectures that this wa.s the very day qq. 



• Lib. r. cap. 51. f Vita S, Patrictf, cap. 56. 

I Ogypa, p. 19$. 
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which this miracle was wrought. Now, it is a point 
cafily refolved, that deities, ornamented as the above, 
would not be fuffered to remain in the open air ; and the 
Greek hiftory makes it clear, that oracles were delivered 
in temples ; and that the priefts derived considerable ad- 
vantages from them. The bifhopric of Clogher ftill 
keeps its heathen name ; it literally fignifying, the Golden 
8tohe ; and the ancient temple, on the ruins of which 
the prefent church was raifed, was dedicated to Hermand 
Keljlach % the chief deity of the North. Cathaldus Mac 
Guire, dean of Clogher, and who flouriflied in the fif- 
, teenth century *, obferves on Ais fubje&, that the fton$ 
idol, and chief deity of the North, called Kyrman d Kel- 
Jlath 9 ^nd covered over with gold, was preferyed in the 
church of Clogher, at the entrance, and on the right 
hand. Dr. Keating, from a MS. life of St. Collumba, 
affures us, that in this apoftle's days, a moft fuperb druid 
temple flood in Tire Connell, in which was an altar of 
exquifite workmanfhip, ornamented with precious ftones. 
Add to all this, that Lann is ancient Irifh for a temple \ 
(the word Eaglais, introduced by the early miffionaries, 
faeing manifeftly derived from the Latin Qcdefia) and by 
this very name forne churches yet pafs, as Grom-lian, 
near Dublin, or the temple of Crom, which it literally 
fignifies ; another in Conaught, dedicated to St. Mida- 
bare, called Crom-linn^ &c. &c. But from the ftory of 
Tighernas, and the great concourfe at May and Novem- 
ber from all parts, to the temples of Beal and Samhuin, 
we may well prefurhe, that at thefe particular feftivals^ 
the facrifices were in the Open air, as no temple could be 
fuppofed capable of containing fo great a crowd ; j lift as 
in Catholic countries, on Corpus Chrifti day, altars are 
ere&ed in the moft: public ftreets ; but which can be no 
**or s e conplufive againft their having temples in the 
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one, than, that we have not churches in the othet 
inftance. 

From thefe domeftic proofs, let us now recur to fo- 
reign ones. Arehbifhop Uflier * tells us, and he bringp 
his proofs, that in the reign of Lucius, king of Britain* 
when this prince and his fubje&s received Chriftianity, 
there were then twenty-eight flamens, and three arch- 
flamens, who governed the heathen worfliip ; in whofe 
place he fubftituted twenty-eight bifhops, and three 
arch-biihops : 

AJJignant Urbes viginti oBoque facratts, prafulibus toil* 
ietn : fidfubmktunt tribus illos A rchi- prafulibus. Parsjub* 
jacet Eboracenfi cum ftbi fubtnifjis populls, pan Londinenfi 9 
pars Ligionen/t. 

We are alfo told, that Lucius deftroyed the temple 
of Apollo at Weftminfter, called Thornie, and on its 
ruins began the church of St. Peter, A. C. 169; and 
that the temples of the idols he enlarged, antt dedicated 
to th$ living God. The venerable Bede, is very full 01a 
this head f . He records a letter of Pope Boniface to 
King Edwin, wherein he exhorts him « to abandon the 
« worfhip of his iuols, and the falfity of his fouthfayers, 
* and to forfake the temples of his falfe godfc." And 
again he conjures him, " to break to pieces thefe falfe 
« gods, made of one metal or another." In the 13th 
chapter of the fecond book, is a fpeech of one of the 
heathen dignitaries, praying king Edwin, to abandon the 
temples, and' burn thofe altars, which they had confed- 
erated in vain 5 and the king demanding who would do 
this fervice, he anfwered, that he himfelf would, and he 
did accordingly deftroy them, with all their ornaments ; 

• Dc Britan. Ecclefiar. Primord. p. $6. 
f Hi&or. Ecclef. Brit. Lib. 2. cap. io. 

and 
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arid the tfemains of this temple, Bedc declares, were td 
be feen in his own days. As many writers, however, 
* have mod confidently affirmed, that the Irifh knew not 
the art of building with linie and ftone until the 12th 
century, I (hall, before I proceed further in this intro* 
du&ion, give the fulleft proofs to the contrary. x 

CrtAk ix. 

fTafte of the ancient Irifbfor architecture — abfurdiiy of/up* 
poftng our niaritinie towns to have been built by the Danes—* 
Greek evidences of our early cities-»-Hecat*us's account of 
the Hyperborean nation , purfued — Abaris, an Iri/b Druid 
—the Hyperborean knowledge of qftronomy and optics, iU 
Iterated by our early ufe of tele/copes — Virgiliu/s acquaint** 
ance with qftronomy — Danifb and Northern depredations 
on our ancient annals — proofs that the Danes poflejfed many 
ofourMSS. t 



1 



T is certainly furprifing, that in thefe modern ages of 
erudition and curiofity, fo great a people as the Iriih 
nation (hould be fo grofsly and bafely mifreprefented by 
writers totally unacquainted with the hiftory and lan- 
guage of the country. Amongft the other charges 
againft them, that of their total ignorance of archite&ure 
has been one ; and it is admitted by the late Dr. War- 
ner *. But this very charge carries with it, its own 
confutation. For Cambrenfis himfelf, that avowed ene- 
my to Ireland, and who vifited the country in 1 172, de- 
scribes minutely thofe narrow and lofty round towers, 
peculiar to, and fo common in Ireland f ; and Mr. Har- 
ris % has clearly demonftrated them to have been ancho- 

• Introduction to the Hiftory of Ireland. f Topograph. Hibern. 

©if. fee. cap. 9* { Attiojiitie* of Ireland, part, 4. p. x3*. 
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fcite retreats, in imitation of the early churches of Afiaj 
and to have been reared in the fixth and feventh centu- 
ries. Not only in the more open, but in the mod fe- 
queftered parts of the kingdom, we find thefe towers, 
with remains of fmall elegant churches, the retreats of 
hermits* Ori the Shannon, is the tower of St. Senanus, 
with the remains of eleven fmall churches, raifed in the 
fixth century* as well as his monument in the ifland of 
Scattery. Another fine anchorite tower, with feven, 
fmall churches, raifed in the feventh century, by St. 
Camin, which befpeak in miniature an elegance of tafte 
in building, yet remain on lnis Cailtre* or the holy 
ifland, both of which I lately vifited. Even at Killaloe, 
in the moft ancient building there, adjoining to the ca- 
thedral, and which I have proofs was a maufoleum, wt 
fee, at the old entrance on the weft of it, now fliut up, 
the arch fupported by two pillars, which, though low, 
are covered by capitals of the Ionic order/ Since then 
fuch a writer as Cambrenfis fpeaks of thefe ancient mo- 
numents, and fince they appear from their folidity at 
this day, to have been built with fuch art and firmn'efs 
as almoft to defy the ravages of time, and that they were 
the retreats of wretched hermits and pious reclufes only, 
what muft not be the care of the people in ere&ing 
churches, colleges, and other public works, of greater 
confequence ? All our annals agree, that foon after clear- 
ing the country of woods, and laying it out for tillage, 
the next care of our anceftors was, to ereft fumptuous 
edifices ; ami fure no one will doubt, but that they who 
built the city of Braganza in Spain, and whofe fore- 
fathers refided fo.long in Egypt, muft have acquired 
fome knowledge of architect ure. Heremonthe firftMile- 
fian monarch, reared his palace at Airigid*xofs on the 
Sure, in Offory, and called it Rath-Beothach; Amergin, 
his brother, and chief juftice of Ireland, built the caftle 
•f Turlagh Inbher-more ; now called Arcloe. Heber-jion 

built 
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built his in Lcinftef, and called it Rath-Loathhuin s and 
in imitation of the. chiefs, their followers raifed lofty 
places of refidence. The palace of Tara, the royal re- 
sidence of our monarchs, was ere&ed before the days 
of Ottamh Foldhla> abovi 2500 years' ago. This houfe 
has been highly celebrated for its magnificence and ele- 
. gance ; and we hare a defcription of it, from a writer 
of the fixth century, yet extant. Next to this, was the 
paface of Emanra, or Eamhuitt-Macha in tJlfter, the re- 
fidence of the princes of that province, built foroe cen- 
turies before Chrift ; and fome remains of which Colgart 
affures us, from his own knowledge, he traced out, and 
probably others might ftill difcover, did a' fpirit of curi- 
oftty lead people to examine them; his words are' thofe, 
** Regia fides Ultonorum, erat Emania, feu Eamhain Ma* 
« cha prcpe Ardmacham, nuncjbffis lath, vefiigiss murorum 
«* emtmnttbus et ruderibus, prifRnum redolens fplendoremP 
Soon after, we read of a fuperb edifice, raifed for the 
kings of Conaught, called Rath Eochaidb, and Rath- 
Cruachan, which laft name the place ftill retains ; and 
Rath-Carman, was the chief of the royal houfes of 
Munfter. The arch-temples of Beat and Samhuin, 
at Uifneach % and Tlachta^ in Meath, as well as that of 
Tailte f (dedicatedto tournaments, charioteering, horfe- 
racing, and all the gymnaftics, where the principal 
nobility of the kingdom, both male and female, attended, 
and where alliances by marriage were formed) are parti- 
cularly noticed by our writers. 

In the life of St. Patrick, (in three parts) we are told, 
that his firft landing in Ireland was, t( at a Castle cal- 
«* lfcd Rath Inbheir, near the fea, which feems to be, by 
« its fituation, the very one raifed by Amergin himfelf, 
' " on the firft landing of the Milefians."* Soon after, we 
are told, that after his converting Conall, brother to the 
Irifh monarch, this prince beftowed on the apoftle c< his 
* Caftle % and all the domain, faying unto him, make of 

« this 
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91 this place, a monaftery apd a city for your ufe, and I 
" (hall ered another habitation near it/ 9 Biihop Bedel * 
in a letter to archbifhop Laud, acquaints him, « that the 
« Cathedral of Ardah, one of the mod ancient in Ire- 
fl land, faid to be built by St. Patrick himfelf, was then 
" fallen tp the ground." BeGdes the number of churches, 
founded by this apoftle, all the writers of his life (and 
we know they exceed 60) agree, that he not only built the 
magnificent church of Ardmach, which he made the me* 
tropolitan of Ireland, " but founded here alfo his favorite 
" city, in which he delighted, and wherein he eftablifhed 
gi his chief glory, for fucceeding ages, and where the prime 
M feat of letters eyer after remained." Jocelyne tells us, 
that Macarton, companion to St. Patrick, built a monaf- 
tery in the ftreet, before the royal feat of the kings of 
ErgiaL 

In the latter end of the 7 th century, Ufher informs 
us that bells were ufed in the churches of Ireland f ; and 
immediately after we are told, that Turgefius the Dane, 
amongft other inftances of devaftation, caufed the church 
pi Mayo, coyere4 over with lead, to be burnt to the 
ground. It will be difficult to conceive, that any build* 
ing but of (tone, flioujd be covered with lead. In the 
life of St. Gela$us, confecrated in 1 1 37 archbifhop of 
Ardmach, we are told J that he fet mod affiduoufly; 
about rebuilding and repairing that cathedral, with the 
adjacent religious houfes $ to which purpofe he had & * 

kiln conftru&ed of fuch enormous fize 3s to extend 60 
feet in diameter* In the year 1004, the great church of 
Tuam was built. In 1 1 39, Maoffeaciiin the monarch 
founded St. Mary's Abbey, in Dublin. In 11 59, Mac 
Murrough ere&ed the Abbey of Baltinglafs ; and the fa- 
mous Abbey of Holy Crofs, jn the county of Tipper ary, 

* -His Life, p. ja. t Ecde£ prim. p ? xi68, «o4 73- 

$ A&a San&. Hib. p. 775, 
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at this day one of the fineft remains of ancient ftrufture 
in Ireland, was completed many years before the Baxon 
invafion. The prefent cathedralof Limeric was origi- 
nally a palace for the kings of North-Munfter, and built 
. in the 1 1 th century : This, Donald o Brien afterwards 
beftow6d on t)ie Canons Regular. In the fecond tome 
of the Chron. gener. ordin. Bened. it is aflerted * « that 
*' the greateft number of monks, and the moft fuperb 
« monafterie§ that Europe has feen, are in Ireland ;" and 
we have in the city of Limeric, the remains of a moft 
fpacious and magnificent mpnaftery yet ftanding, to jus- 
tify the truth of this remark ; and Buan-ratha, not far 
from thence, has a princely hall and fpacious chambers, 
jhe fine ftucco, in many of which is yet vifible, though 
uninhabitable for above a century. 

In the reign of Tureldach 6 Connor, A. C. 1 1 30, tjiree 
- grand and fpacious bridges were completed ; that of Ath- 
lone an4 Atha Cruchta, oyer the Shannon, to op£n the 
communication with Leinfter f, and that of Dun Leoga, 
over the Sue ; and about this time it would feem that 
Thomond bridge was alfo built. The Irifh were not 

* « • ■ 

only fkilful in building, but alfo in fculpture and fta- 
tuary \ witnefs the fuperb repofitories of our deceafed 
heathen princes, recorded by Torna Eigis, chief bard to 
Neill the monarch, in the fourth century. In fhis 
poem, quoted by Keating, and other antiquarians, and 
which is yet extant, we find defcribed the attitudes of 
the marble effigies of thefe different herpes, preferved at 
Rolic na Riogh, and Brugh na Boine, in Connaught. We 
have yet, at Chin Mac Nois, very noble remains of ' 
chriftian maufoleums, fome figures of which may be 
feen in ft/Jr. Harris ; and inferiptions in Hebrew and 
N Greek have been frequently dug up there, as Sir James j 

Ware attefts. The venerable monuments of St. Patrick, 
St. Bridget, and* St. Columba, the pride of ages, and 



} Vita S.Rumoldi, p. 193* f Keating t Grat. Luc. Jcc. 
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the glory of Ireland, were demolifoed by Le Gray, lieu- 
tenant of the pale, in the days of Henry VIII. in the 
city of Dows, as the learned Lombard, archbifiiop of 
Ardmach * obferves ; « but what/' fays he, « was 
" then deemed a crime, we have fince, and in our 
own memory," (to wit, in the days of Elizabeth and 
James) « feen pra&ifed with high applaufe," &c. In 
the eaft end of the cathedral of Scattery, and In the 
ftone that clofes the top of the altar window, is yet to 
be feen the head of St. Senanus, with his mitre, boldly 
executed. I was furprifed to find it fo little defaced by 
time ; but attributed this to its fituation, and its being > 

fo well defended ' from the fouth and eaft by a fine 
round tower, and the contiguous churches. Near to 
this church, they fliew his monument. Ardfeart, the 
feat of Lord Brandon, was ere&ed into a bifhopric in 
the fifth century* In it there remains a fine figure > in 
alto relievo of St. Brandon, its patron, with his crozier 
and mitre. Mr. Smith, I know not why, will have it 
to be that of bifhop Stack. Near this fine church was a 
lofty anchorite tower, which partly fell to the ground fome 
years fince j but from the known tafte of Lord Brandon, 
it can hardly be fuppofed that he will fuffer fo fine a 
piece of antiquity, and fuch an ornament to his im- 
provements, to be loft, efpecially as all the materials lie 
pa tkjs fpot. In a word, over all the deceafed of any 
confequence, were formerly ftonc inscriptions, fome few 
of which, in fequeftejed churches, yet remain, which I 
have not been able to underhand,, though fome of the 
letters are Hebrew. It was by the affiftance of infcrip* 
turns' that thofe mod laborious and learned antiquarians, 
Ward, o Clery, Colgan, &c. were enabled to clafs th$ 
Saints of Ireland, and to diftinguifh the (different faint$ 
of the fame name f. But alas ! in mod of the churche^ 

! 4aak& ?»S5Si&c» t A &« 6an&or« Hibern. p. 338. 
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of the kingdom, you feldom find at prcfent any in- 
fcription above an ioo or two years old* It is true, you 
will fee the nitches where monuments were ere&ed, 
with part of the ornaments yet ftanding, but every 
thing elfe defaced. What the holy rage of the firft re- 
formers left undone, Cromwell's foldiers completed-, 
even the monument of the earl of Thomond, in queen 
Elizabeth's time, ere&ed in the cathedral of the city of 
Limeric, could not efcape their fury, though none of 
this country deferred more from England > fince his 
influence and authority at that time prevented a great 
part of Munfter from entering into the war. Nay, within 
thefe few years, the fine monument of Ftidelm, king 
of Connaught, furrounded by his Gall<nvgbchs t or body 
guards, executed in fine Iriih marble, in the church of 
the Friers preachers, hear Rofcommon, has been with 
.more than favage brutality, deftroyed by a, .parcel of 
drunken dragoons \ though in any other country fo curious 
a piece of antiquity would have been highly efteemed. 
Near Drogheda> at Cluan Mac Nois, &c« # are (lately 
crofTes, curioufly carved in ftone, with very ancient Iriih 
infcriptions on them. 

So blindly and wilfully prejudiced have modern Writers 
concerning Ireland been, that our very maritime cities, 
in which the lofty towers, ftrong walls, and elegant 
buildings, befpeak the power as well as tafte of the 
ancient Iriih, are all attributed to the Danes— a favage, 
barbarous cr^w, whofe irruptions, like thofe^of their fuc- 
ceiTors the Saxons, werp every where marked with blood, 
rapine, and defolation ! We every where read of coun- 
tries laid wafte, people as well as buildings deftroyed 
by thefe barbarians, but not a word of improvements, 
whilft the evidences of foreign, as well as domeftic an- 

^ * PbiloC Tran&&. Abridged, vol. 5. p. 57, &c. 
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cient writers, are clearly in our favour. Not to notice 

our own annals, a very ancient geography, (attributed 

to Marcianus Heracleota, but which appears * to have 

been the work of Symnus Chius) tells us, "That in an- 

" cient Ireland were fixteen nations, eleven famous ci- 

" ties," &c. Ptolemy, in his geography, mentions *. 

many cities in Ireland. In the fecond century a bloody 

war was Carried on, to determine whofe right the bare 

•duties on the exports and imports of the city of Dublin 

ONLY were 5 and Jocelync, an Englifli writer of the 

twelfth century, in his life of St. Patrick, defcribes 

Dublin as " a moft famous city, renowned for thenum- 

" ber and magnificence of its inhabitants, the beauty of 

" its Situation, the extent of its commerce," &c. Kill- 

maloc, in the county of Limeric, though twice burned 

down, in the Elizabethian wars, and ever fince going to 

decay ; though many of the fined ftones of its ancient 

buildings, as well- as fpacious walls, have been long 

fince removed and converted to private ufe, is at this* 

day* and under all thefe difadvantages, fo ftriking an 

object, that I doubt if a more venerable and auguft ruin" 

can any where be found. 

But fince thefe corrupters of truth and hiftory, refufc 
us the honour of building our own cities, we mufl; not 
be furprized to find them confidently affirm, that we 
had not houfes of ftone amongft us, until the detefted 
acceffion of the firft Stuarts ! Though evidences to the 
contrary, through every part of the kingdom, reproach* 
e d their barefaced faUhoods, yet were they little fa~ 
licitous about this matter, provided they could make the % 

public believe that we were barbarians, until fuch time 
as by every kind of oppreflion, they had rendered us 
fruly fuch. ' Even in the city of Limeric, upon throw-' 
* n g down the old caftles > to give way to more modern 

• Holften. Ot. in Apoiltn. Rhod. lib. 4. ▼• 484* 
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edifices, elegant and early infcriptions, coats armorial, 
feV. on fine marble, have been removed, as almoft every 
one knows ; and Smith tells • us # , that on rebuilding 
Cattle- Lyons, the feat of the Lords Barrymore, in the 
county of Cork, this old infcription was found, and is 
yet preferved, Cullane Q'Lihanehoc fecit, 1104. This 
country was the ancient property of the O'Lihane's, of 
which they were dtfpoflefled by the Barrys or Mac 
Adams, as they call themfelves, in the 12th century, 
and called Eoibhe Ui Libane y or the territory of O'Lx- 
hane. 

But to return : Hecatseus tells us, " that the Hyper' 
u boreans had a language peculiar to themfelves 5 that 
" fome Greeks had been on their ifland, and prefented 
u valuable gifts, with Greek infcriptions, to their temple" 
That the Irifh is a pure, homogene, and original lan- 
guage, all our writers agree ; nay, fome affirm it to be 
fo incorrupt f, as to be formed on the very confulion 
of tongues at BabeL Temple ±, admits, that it is the 
pureft of all the languages of Europe; and, for this 
reafon, the learned, antiquarian Lhuid 9 thinks it the moil 
ufef ul tongue an antiquarian can cultivate. That Ireland 
was well known to the early Greeks, cannot be doubted : 
the proofs of this, arc the moft refpe&able of antiquity 5 
fuch proofs, as out great Uflier obferves, as the ancient 
Romans could not produce, in fupport of their antiqui- 
ty. Orpheus of Cretona, riot him of Thrace, as Suidaa 
remarks, who flourilhed about 400 years before Chrift, 
in his Argonautics, defcribes Jafon's " failing by the 
« ifland of Ireland." 

Ila* §' a*a ww 4/* ft £ sy IEPNIAA. 

• Nat-Itift. Co. Cork, vol 1. p. 165. \ O'Sullivan Bearc's Hift. 

CathoL p. 35. \ lntro<}u&ioD to the Hiftory of Britain. 
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To this line it is, that Hadrianus alludes, when ht 
fays of Ireland : 

Ilia Ego fum Graiis, olitn glacialis lerne 

Dicla ; et Jafibnix puppis bene cognita Nautis. 

and we have feen above, Scymnus Chius, a very antient 
Greek geographer, (as does Dionyfius) defcribe Ire- ", 
land* 

Amongft other charges brought by the early Engjifh 
adventurers againft the Irifli, it is faid that they adhered 
more to' the Greek than Roman cuftoms : " Ante Hen* 
• c rici idiy in Hiberniam adventum" fays Rivius, €s Ro- 
" mano more in Htbernid non vivebatur, fed magis Graco." 
We haye already feen the early churches of Ireland ad- 
hered to the Greek aftd Afiatic cuftoms. Our early 
profefibrs were' eminently fkilled in thefe, and fpread 
them not only over Ireland, but the continent. At 
Cluan Mac Nois, many infcriptions in Hebrew 1 and 
Greek have been dug up ; and I am perfiiaded, might v 
in other places, did curiofity or encouragement prompt 
people to fearch. To this day, at Lifmbre they have a 
tradition, that many Greeks formerly ftudied there. 
The church of Trim, in Meath, is yet called the Greek 
church: fome remains of ancient buildings Defpeak a 
knowledge of Greek architecture. Dobda, a Greek 
bifhop, accompanied our famous Virgilius into Ger- 
many 5 and in many of our churches, divine fervice was 
formerly performed after the Greek manner, as Uftier, 
Ward, Colgan, &c affirm. 

Abaris (fays Hecataeus) came from the Hyperboreans, 
to vifit Greece ; and though a barbarian in drefs, as„ 
Himerus the Sophift (apud Photium, p. 11 36..) remarks, 
yet he fpoke Greek with fo much eloquence that you 
would have thpught " you had heard an orator in jhe 
" midftof the lycpum." The drefs of this Scythian, 

exactly 
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eia£tly corrcfponded with our ancient habits, and we 
find him celebrated by the Greeks, for divination, and 
foretelling future events ; thus Clemens Alexandrimis # 
" Pythagoras the Great, was given to divination, as was 
H Abaris the Hyperborean/' Apollonius \ affirms* " that 
** he wrote oracles in the countries through which he 
** pafled, which were extant in his days." Hence it 
happens, as Artemidorus obferves, " that as foon as ever 
" a man dreams he becomes a prophet, he generally turns 
4t out a vagrant." Ihmblichus % fays he was a prieft of 
Apollo ; and on his return to his own country, dedicated 
to the Hyperborean Apollo, the gold he had colle&ed 
in his travels. 

Mr. Rowland, filled with a laudable zeal for his 
countty of Anglefey, would have it, that this happy 
Hyperborean ifland, mull mean Anglefey ; and that the 
famous Abaris might be, an Ap. Rees, in the Welflr. 
But his pretenfions are juftly cenfured by the authors of 
the Univerfal Hiftory, who think the ifland alluded to, 
mud be Ireland or England. His conjedure that Abaris 
was miftaken for Ap. Rees, (hews what abfurdities the 
cleared heads may be led into, to fupport a favourite 
hypothecs j especially when he makes Abaris a furname, 
wear two tlioufand years before they were known. 

It is highly probable then, that Abaris was an Irifli- 
xnan, and a druid ) and the name is common and peculiar 
to us, even to this day ! Heber and Heremon were the firft 
Milefian kings ih Ireland : Heber Scot was one of their 
anceftors* who dwelt in Greece 5 Heber Fion, a fuc- 
ceffor to him, with many others * and this name we find 
tendered Abarus, and Ibarus in Latin. Thus our early 
chftftian writers mention an Abarus, or Ibarus, who 
inftru&ed his countrymen in the chriftian religion, be- 

' * Stem*, lib. i. p. 334. f Admirak Hift. Scd. 4. 

\ Vita Pytfcgor. tfcp. 19.. 
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fore St Patrick; but on the arrival of the latter, when 
St Albe, St. Declan, and St. Kieran fubmitted themfelves 

w 

to him, Abams could not be- prevailed upon ; for, lays 
the great Ufher # , " Abarus would by no means confent 
« to the fupremacy of St Patrick ; unwilling that the 
" patron of Ireland fliould be of any other nation." 
Colgan calls him, « a noble difpenfer of divine truths, 
" and amongft the firft preachers which the Almighty 
« chofe for the converfion of the Iriih nation." That 
divination was a particular claim of druidifm, eatmot be 
doubted. Hear the learned Colgan on this head, than 
whom a more knowing antiquarian, in the ancient 
hiftory and language of his country, thefe latter ages 
have not produced f. » '* And although (lays he) the 
" druids believing in Chrift, abjured their divinations* 
" their incantations, their f pells, and other magic arts, 
" yet did their fucceffors, the fenachies and poets, affi- 
u duoufly cultivate the ftudy of antiquities, prefide over 
" the public fchools, and by thefe means become in the • 
" higheft efteem through the kingdom." In the lives 

[ of St Berach, Finanus, David, Kieran, Senanus, tsV. 

' we find many inft'ances of their great fldll in fpells, 
and other arts magic. That they were endowed with a 
rambling fpirit, as Artemidorus remarks, is certain. „. 
This it was, that led Abarus to Greece, as well as car* 
ried others to Britain, Gaul, and Italy, to make profe- 
lytes; and it appears much more than probable, that 
Pythagoras was one of their difciples. This fame fpirit 
diverted to another channel, made our early chriftians 
more remarkable than thofe of any other nation, in pro* 
pagating the new religion in different countries. 

That a people (killed in languages, and ftudiouS irf 
moral and philofophical fubjeds, as Caefar declares the 

• Ecclefiar. Britan. prin)ord*p« 8of, 
f A&. Sar.dor. Hibern. p. 149. 
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druids to be, ihould be acquainted witK telefcopes* will 
not appear extraordinary. Thofe who treated of the 
earth, the fun, moon, and (tars *, their magnitude and 
diftanees* could not handle the fubjeft fatisfa&orily, 
without the ufe of glafies ; and we cannot doubt but 
they muft have thrown great light on theft abftrufe fub- 
je&s, or fo great a man as Caefar would not have bprne 
teftimony to thefe fa&s. The affcrming that they could 
(hew the moon very near to them, and difcover in it 
mountains and vallies, led many fubfequent writers to 
doubt the exiilence of the Hyperborean nation ; but the 
later difcoveries of Copernicus, Tycho-Brache, Galiheo, 
Gafiendus* faV. juftify the truth of this old account. 
Befides, put own hiftory here comes in sts evidence, as 
cur early annals tell us, that Ith, the fon of Milefius* 
fitft efpied the Irifli coafts, by means of glafies. Mait- 
land f with that want of candour peculiar to Caledonian 
writers, (the learned . Dr. Robertfon only excepted) 
upbraids Dr. Keating, for affirming that Ith discovered 
the famous Wejtern-ijle by means of a telefcope, from 
N the top of the tower of Braganza, in Spain ; whereas 
lie afierts on the contrary, that this pretended difcovery 
was a mere fi£tion ; and accounts for the early know- 
ledge the Spaniards had of Ireland, from a friendly in- 
tercourfe by means of traffic and alKance. Indeed, 
Keating % fenfible that telefcopes were deemed but a 
modern difcovery, was afraid to mention fully what our 
ancient records are clear in 5 namely, that Ith did firft 
obferve thefe coafts by glafles, left it might throw his 
whole hiftory into iifcredit. However, we find the 
Chinefe % from the remoteft antiquity, well acquainted 
Nvith the ufe of glafles and telefcopes ; and their aftro- 
nomical tables for ages paft, have been carefully exa- 
mined by the Jefuits, and other miffionaries, and were 

• Caefer Commentar. lib. 6. f I..'r«uUidHon to his Hiftory of 
Gotland. \ Latrca LJifkntes. 

found 
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found to be juft. Why not then fuppofe, the early 
Irifli well acquainted with thefe fciences ? Bliadhan, 
which is the Irife for a year, feems to prove it, being 
derived from Beai the fun, and iEin a circle, or the fun'ft 
revolution, which is juft a year ; and ratba, which is 
Irifli for a quarter of a year, the learned Dr. 6 Brien, 
in' his di&ionary, thinks radically to fignify the arch of 
a circle, or three months*. Our famous VirgiHus, bifhop 
of, Saltfburg^ in Germany, was complained of by Boni- 
face, archbifhop of Mentz, to Zachary the pope, for ad- 
vancing tenets dangerous to Chriftianity, in afierting the 
antipodes, and new worlds \ for which he was cenfured, 
if not degraded and confined. He flourifhed in the 8th 
century; and at this very time, and for a confiderable 
fpace after, druidifm was in fome repijte in Ireland, as 
Colgan, Ward, &c. aflert. But, in thefe latter times, 
fince the Jefuits condemned as fabulous all the aftro- 
nomical tables and hiftories of China, which went fur- 
ther back than 6000 years, why not fuppofe that the 
early Chriftians did the fame in Ireland ? Certain it is, 
that St. Patrick caufed above ?oo volumes of druldkal 
writings to be burnt \ and there can be no doubt, but 
befides their theology, whatever in phyfics arid aftro- 
nomy that feemed repugnant to the new religion, (hared 
the fame fate. In a learned country like this, we may 
fuppofe that nttmberlefs copies of philofophical and re- 
ligious works mud be fcattered through the kingdom $ 
and fuch as adhered to druidifm, carefully preferred 
many of their writings, notwithstanding the fiery zeal of 
the new reformers to deftroy any evidences of it. Many 
of thefe lived in the eighth century ;- and VirgiHus 
might very well adopt their philofophy, whilft he d#- 
fpifed their religion. Tile condemnation of his tenets, 
however, mult have ftifled every generous attempt of 
the literati of Ireland, to enlarge the human mind beyond 

, the 
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the narrow bound* which the fathers fuppofed wetfe al- 
lotted to it by the gofpeL 

But what the falfe piety and miftaken zeal of the early 
Chriftians left unfinifhed, the Danes continued, and the 
Saxon and Norman invaders completed I It is highly 
worthy remark, that whatever country thefe invaded,' or 
attempted to conquer, they warred againit arts, fciences, 
and letters, as much as againft men. In Wales, they 
carried this favage policy to the greateft length; not 
only deftroying all the records they could find, but put- 
ting to the fword all the poets and antiquarians that fell 
into their hands* In Scotland, the fame Gothic phrenzy 
poflefled them ; and in Ireland, until the acceffion of 
James the Firft, it tfas a part of date policy to deftroy 
or carry off all the manufcripts that could be difcovered* 
Even Sir George Carvw, in the days of Elizabeth, though 
himfelf a fcljolar, has been accufed by die author of the 
AnaleEty amongft many other outrages of this kind, of 
bribing the family hiftorian of the Mac Carthies % to con- 
vey to him fome curious manufcripts *. « But what,** 
adds my author, cc the prefident Carew did in one pro- 

* vince (Munfter), Henry Sidney, and his predecejjbrs did 
w all over the kingdom 5 being charged to colle& all the 

* manufcripts they could, that they might efleStually 
u deftroy every veftige of antiquity and letters through- 

• «« out the kingdom !" The learned Archdeacon Lynch \ 
with many others, gives too many melancholy instances 
of this kind. 

The people of England and Ireland feem at prefent 
greatly to regret the depredations committed on Irifh 
writings, and to wifli for fome rnethod to collect them. 
The late Dr. Warner % tells us, that application was 

• Analec?. p. 555, &c. * f Gratiati, Luc. p. 4», $t* 

I fatrafa&ion to the Hiftory of jtrelancL 

made 
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made to the king of Denmark, from England, to inquire 
after Irifti manufcripts, fcattered in the royal library ; 
but after a clofe fearcb, none could be found ; and he 
thinks none were ever --carried to Denmark; but that 
what the Danes coul4 come at, they deftroyed. How- 
ever, we have ftrong reafcns to think, though fuch 
writings are not now, that they were forrqerly, in great 
abundance there ; for the author of the Analeft tells us 9 
that the king of Denmark, in the days of Elizabeth, was 
fo folicitous to have the Irifh manufcripts in his pof- N 
feffion tranflated, that he applied, by his ambafiador, to 
the queen, for fome able Irifhmen to fet about this work. 
Donal 6 Daly, a man every way qualified for the under- ' 
taking, then confined in the King's Bench, was applied 
to, and ready to engage in the work ; but, on a council's 
being called, a certain member, whom he fays, it is net 
necejjary to name, oppofed the fcheme, left it might be 
prejudicial to the Englifh intereft. Here we fee the fa£fe 
eftablifhed by an archdeacon, who wrote of what hap* 
pened in his own days. He alfo gives us a lift of fe* 
veral learned works, wrote by Irifhmen, fome of which 
were then recovered in Germany, &c. and others he 
thinks might, with fome care, 

• P. $&$> &c* 
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Of the Milejian Syftem of Government. 

AT is worthy remark, that at every period of time, in 
which letters were countenanced, men of genius and 
abilities were not wanting ; as Martial has wittily re* 
marked ; 

Sint Macenates, von deerunt F/acce, Mar one s % 

Virgiliumque tibi, vel tuq Rura } dabunt. 

i 

f ' In the Auguftan age, arofe a Virgil, an Horace, * 

: Salluft, a Gicero, &c, Amohgft the Arabs, under their 

paliphs, who were eminent prote&ors of fcience, men 

' of genius in almoft every branch of knowledge appear- 

[ ed, but particularly under the famous AlRafchid. As 

foon as fcience found a powerful prote&or in Italy, in 

fhe perfon of pope Leo X. whofe age was called the 

; % ' ' Golden 
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Golden Age, arts and letters began to revive ; by the conn, 
tenanle of Francis I. they croffed the Alps ; and under 
the aufpices of Lewis XIV. they (hone with uncommon 
luftre. But fince we find this the cafe in different coun« 
tries, at particular periods of time, what muft it not have 
been in Ireland, where the fine arts were protected, for 
ages, and that in a more eminent degree than in any other 
country ? The very form of government was both philofo* 
phical and military ; Tarn Marte quam Minerva, Arts and 
arms fupported each other \ and it was from a peculiar 
combination of both, that the conftifution continued 
longer in vigour than that of any other nation which 
hiftory defcribe$. To ' hope, by fevere and penal Jaws, 
i the reformation of jnanfeind ; to make men better and 
jufter by oppreffion, \s what the hiftories of all nations 
deny $ but to form a conftitution which the people,, with 
all their varieties of virtues and vices, (hall be equally 
interested to preferve j and which (hall be at once fully 
and equally fitted, to render a fmall ftate compadt and 
refpeflable, and one more extenfive, great, and power? 
ful, feemed refervcd for the Hyperborean ifland. Hence 
notwithstanding all pofts of truft and power were elec- 
tive, and that thefe ele&ions muft be fometimes attend- 
ed with (eripup'Confequences, yet, for a fpace exceeding 
aooo years, the fundamentals of our government fuftered 
very little alteration, and continued in vigour. Every part 
of the conftitution had an eye tq the whole, and the 
fecurity of the people, from tfre higheft to the loweft, 
depended on the prefervation of the ftate inviolate : for 
k will appear, even from a flight view, that the fnialleft 
fuccefsful attack upon any part of the conftitution, muft 
have been the deftruftion of the whole. 

After the fettlement of the Spanifh invaders in Ire? 
land, when they had cleared the country of woods and 
snorafies, and cultivated the ground, their next car* 
was, to form 9 wife and permanent legiflatfon \ and this 

they 
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they prudently confidered* could not be effe&ually done, 
until the people were divided into different clafles, and of 
courfe, that every fept or family knew the particular 
ftatton they were to fill in the ftate. The remains of the 
Firbolgs, and other ancient inhabitants, being confined 
to the province of Conaught, the reft of the kingdom 
was to be governed by the fens of Milefius, and their 
pofterity ortly; To each of thefe was affigned his parti- 
cular province * but to prevent thofe wars which princes 
upon an equality might be drawn into, a fupreme mo- 
narch was chofen out of the royal blood, to whom, and 
to the great council of the nation, aflembled every third 
year at Tanr, (but which could be called oftener, and to 
other* places,- according to the exigencies of the ftate and 
will of the monarch), all difputes and appeals from the pro* 
vincial counciby were fubmitted. Did any prince prefume 
to go retrograde to their determinations, hfe was admoniflt- 
ed, he Was interdi£fced, and if neceflary, compelled to fub- 
mit to the voice of reafon and juftice. Next to the mo* \ 

narch and provincial kings, the literati ranked ; and among 
thefe the Druids held the firft place, as well on account 
of their birth, as the high veneration they were held in by 
the people. Such was Cathbaid, grand-father to the great 
Cucullin / Tdgtj, the great anceftdr of Fionne Mac Cum~ 
hali Dubheomaf) chief Druid to Fiacba. And the arch* 
bilhops and bifhopsy who, on the reception of Chrifti- 
anity, fucceeded thefe Druids, were moftly of royal 
blood. The nobility were the third order of the ftate* 
the chiefs of whom were the knights. The fourth order 
were the Bcatachs,- or keepers of open houfes for fttaiw 
gers and poor diftreffed natives $ and, as honourable fti* 
pends were fettled on the literati, fo were particular 
trafts of land, on the Bcatachs, to fupport with pro- 
per munificence their ftation 5 and thefe lands and vil- 
lages, in many places to this day, deelare by their names, 
their original appointment. The inferior jnilitar^ officers . 
vol. I* K held 
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held the fifth place ; and the artizans, hufbandmeh, and 
common foldiers, compo&d the lad order. But to pre- 
vent any kind of confufion, fumptuary laws were at the 
fame time pafled, by which the drcfe r and number of 
colours in their garments, declared the rank and quality 
of the owners ; thus princes of the blood, and ollamhs, 
or do£kors in different fcienccs, were allowed fix colours, 
befides a birede on the head and gold ring on the finger. 
The knights and- prime nobiHty five, with a gold chain 
round the neck, and breaft-plate of pure gold. The bea- 
tachs four ; military officers three y and fo on. This 
regulation fo wife in itfelf, we find praclifed by the po- 
lite ft nations of antiquity. Gjemihed,. one of the moil 
learned of the ancient Perfians, directed the different 
ftates of the kingdom to be diftinguiflied by their drefs \ 
and among the modern Chinefe, confeffedly a civilized 
nation 1 , and in poffeflion for ages of many discoveries 
"which we vainly arrogate to ourfelves, we find the fame 
regulations eftabliftied. In the miffionaries letters we are 
told, that in China, " the ftate is fo well regulated, that 
91 every one knows his place, from the prince to the 
« peafant* Their penfions, their houfes, the number 
" of their fervants, the fize of their carriages, the marks 
« of honour by which they are diftinguiflied, and the 
** proportionable re/peS to be paid by the public to 
« each, is known. Even private men have their marks* 
« and there is no learned man but his degree and rank 
* c may be difcovered by the figure and colour of his gar- 
* ment." 

As pofts of honour and profit became hereditary in 
different fepts and families, purity of blood became of 
courfe a national object : the literati were therefore the 
minifters of ftate, and men of the greateft power, as 
they only could determine the rank and ftation of the 
people ; and this will prove the neeeffity for the great 
dumber of antiquarians we formerly mentioned. The 

monarch* 
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monarcbs and provincial kings, being of the royal line 
of Milefius only, great care was taken of their genea* 
logy and defcents j and every candidate for the imperial ' 
or provincial command, was obliged to give, ift, proofs 
of the parity of his blood : adly, of his having been a 
knight $ (for in each of the provinces was an equeftrian 
order 5 but there was an order fuperior to thefe, which 
it would feem was peculiar to the blood royal, and a 
necefiary qualification to every candidate :) and 3dly* 
that he had no remarkable deformity 5 fo that his perfoii 
might command refpe£fc, as well as his birth and ac- 
€ompliftiments< As to the firft circumftance, namely* 
the purity of blood, no nation of the world could be 
more careful of it -, and though the monarchy was elec- 
tive, and feldom went in a lineal defcent, yet from the 
landing of the foils of Milefius to the coming of St. Pa^ 
trick, including the fpace of 1500 years, and from this 
to the invaiion of Henry II. being 640 years more, none 
filled the throne of Ireland, Who did not derive his pe-» 
digtee from the three foris of Milefius, except three of 
the line of Ith, uncle to that prince, and an unnatural 
•furpation of Cairhre Ctneait, in the firft century, which 
was bat of fliort duration. A circumftance unexampled 
in the hiftory of arty other country } and which proves, 
how well inftruded the people were in the nature .of the 
conftitution, and the great reverence in which they held 
the laws * for which fir John Davis and lord Coke, in 
thefe latter days of anarchy and oppreffion, have highly 
honoured them. The fecond qualification was fo in* 
difpenfable, that the elc&ion of a prince of the blood 
royal to the monarchy, who was not a knight, became 
Void 1 of which we hate a ftriking inftancc in the fourth 
century*; for on the death of Criomthan, EochaidhY\n% 
tf Leinfter, repaired to, and haftily took pofleffion o( 

• KcatiAgy&c 

K % ** 
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fte palace of Tara, in hopes to faceted to the mow 
narchy ; but on his own druids and fenachies reprefent- 
ing to him the violence he offered to God and the con- 
ftitu&m of hi* country, by prefuming to enter the town 
tof Tira* who was never knighted, he relinquifhed his 
llaim to Niatt the great, ftrnamed of the nine hoftages. 
An inftance of moderation and veneration for the laws 
not eafily paralleled from the hiftory of other nations. 
As to the neceflsty of being free from any retoaatkable 
deformity, we have two remarkable proofs of it in one 
prince, and he, as great a legiflator as any the kingdom 
produced *• When Gormoe, in the third century, wa9 

. soliciting fuffirages to fucceed Mac Con in the monarchy, 
he prepared a grand entertainment for the princes of 
Ulfter * but the brother of Fergus, king of Ulfter, in or* 
der to defeat Cornice 9 * intention?, and f o make way for 
Fergus, wtie alfo aimed at the monaf chy, contrived it 
fo, that in the height of jollity his beatd was burnt, by 
which he was for fome months prevented appearing as 
a candidate; and Fergus became monarch, Cormoc, 
•n the death of Fergus afcended the throne, and after 
a glorious reign of 20 years, having loft his fight, peace** 
ably refigned it to his iqxiCairbrtj and afterwards led a 
retired philofophical life. 

But though the monarchy wa* ele&iye* Jet to pre-* 
vent a* much as poffible the inconveniences which liti- 
gated elections produce; the fucceflbr to the monarch 
was: appointed in his life-time, and Was called Roy* 
Pamna $ and this it is obfervabk is to this day the prac- 
tice in China and in Germany. The OUamhs or dofikors 

, in the different fciences, who were of the moil noble 
families, had alfo their Adbbbars r or fucceffors declared 
in their life-time. And he that was to fill the poft of ho- 
iitur or command in the ftate, had his Tdnwftt appointed 

• Keating, p. 1* 6 Flaherty, p. 3$i, && 
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to fucceed him in office. Even artifans and tradef? 
men bad their fupervifdrs to examine their (kill and abi- 
lities^ who were called Mlanindhy or matters in arts and 
manufa&ures. CMealchonry, moft profoundly Hulled 
in the laws of his country) affirms, that tribunals were 
erected to examine and reform abufes in traffic and me- 
chanic arts, and that a magiftrate was affigned to fuper- 
intend and govern each particular trade *. 

The provincial kings were in miniature, what the 
monarch was at large! Each had his order of chivalry, 
of which he was chief ^ his Ard-droithe or high-prieft, 
to fuperintend religion ; chief juftice, .to expound the 
laws; phyficians, antiquarians, chief treafuref, marihal, 
ftandard-bearer, generals of horfe a$d foot, faV. all 
hereditary honours in families, and to which the moft 
diftinguifhed m each, was elected ; and thefe cuftomg 
continued more or lefs in ufe, even to the middle of the 
lad century f . The hereditary matfhals of Connaughtp 

f Cambrenfis Everfits, p.u$. 
f Thus we find To early as the third century (a) the princes of Leix, 
appointed treasurers to the kings of Leinftcr. This territory includes the 
Queen's county, and got this name from Laoighfeach, of the progeny of 
Connal Ceaniach, to whom it was beftowed fey the kings of Leinfter, 
for his pesfenal bravery, and vhofeToprefentajtiye is .the prefent O'AUn of 
Bally-na. WJjten Strongbow, hy his marriage with the king of Lei&fter's 
Daughter, became at his death, king of that Province, we find hit? bellow 
on Robert de Qjjiney frU fon-in-law, the conftableihip of Leinfter, with 
the banner and'cTifign of the fame, and certain tnids ef land for itsfupr 
jjort. The duty of the ftandard-bearcr was, $o be in the «n of the 
army on an attack, and in the rear on ;a retreat, as polls of t^e greate£ 
honour! V |Eveo in this Prince's time, we find thefe pofts hereditary 5 for 
when hi* fc*-m4aw, Quiney, was killed in battle by tht O'Dempfey's^ 
Raymond le£*vfe, aiked his fitter in marriage, with the charge of (land- 
ard-bearer of Lcinfter, until his grand-daughter Quiney, was at age to 
be difpofed of, tp fome one worthy of that honovfr. $trongbow atfo 
appomted lohi 4c Claiul, xnaHh'al of Leinfter, with the lands thereto; 

annexed (I J* 

(a) Keating, p. i. 

/ij g*mgaa*8 Fragment of Mac Murrogb'» Reftoratipn. 
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Mr. O'Conor tells us, were the Mac Dermotts; and 
the CKelly's hereditary treafurers: The O'Gallagher* 
were the hereditary marfhals, and Mac Caffries the itan- 
dard-bearers of Ulfter. The Mac Namaras marfhals of 
Thomond. The Mac Swineys and Mac Shehies, here- 
ditary commanders of horfe and foot ; the Mac Clan- 
chies, Mac Eagans, Mac Firbis's, &c. were judges 
and lawyers ; the .O'Calliqans, P'Canavans, 0'Fergus's, 
Hickies, Nealans, Caffidies, &c. were of the medical 
tribe, as the Wards, Mac Curtains, Q'Gnives, Q'MeaU- 
chonries, &c. were the hereditary fons of Apollo. The 
dodors in mufic, the fenadhies, &c. were claflcd in the 
fame manner. And it was from this pra&ice (of fami- 
lies cultivating only particular branches) in the patriarchal 
age, that we are told in Genefis that * ( Jabal was the 
" father of fuch as dwelt in tents, and kept cattle; 
<< Jubal, of fuch as handled the harp and organ : and 
" Tubal Cain an inftruftof of artificers, in brafs and 
. « iron * 

When the monarch, or a provincial king, was nomi- 
nated, before his title becataie univerfally acknowledged 
by the people, the chief juftice declared the legality of 
the election ; and the chief fenaphie of the kingdom or 
province, (kept forth, and after making his reverence to 
the prince, recited aloud and diftin&ly, his pedigree 
through all its channels until he came up to Goliamh, 
or Milefnis j when the ^gbrfytm Riogb 9* *Qyal (hout, 
proclaimed the approbation of the people. And this is 
thfe reafon, that in our printed as well as manufcript 
annals, the anceftry of each prince is traced back*, which, 
though probably diftinguiihing to fome readers, is how- 
ever a ftrong evidence of our ancient conftitution, and 
pf the exa&nefs of our antiquarians. This method 
of proclaiming our princes, was adopted by their de- 
scendants the kings of Noi th- Britain : At the crown- 
ing of Alexander {he *d, in 1249, Majjor^ &c. tell 
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us, that a venerable old man, ftept forth, and bending 
the knee, exprefled himfelf in the Irifh languag thus, 

Oerwdcbdbb 6buiu, d T?igh 2Ubdr), d 2(l<Xf Cftdro n)ic f 
*)C. God preferve you, O'King of Albany, Alexander, 

the fon of Aleander, the fon of William, &e. and this 
ceremony Mac Kenzie * allures jus, was obferved at the 
crowning of Charles tlie Firft. This genealogy is one of 
the ftrongeft proofs offered by the Caledonians in fupport 
of their claim to an high antiquity in Britain ; and it 
feems to have been extended by Fordon, a Scotch pried, 
who came to Ireland to collect materials for his Scoto~ 
Chronicon ; but thofe learned antiquarians Ward f, 
U(her, Colgan, Dr. <yKenedy J, Mac Geoghegan §, 
&c. have abundantly confuted the pretences of North- 
Britifh writers on this head. 

Purky of blood became an objefr, of ftate in Ireland, 
very early. In the reign of Ollamh Fodla, rape or vio- 
lence offered to women, was punifhed by death, and out 
of the power of the prince to pardon 5 and adultery, of 
courfe, mud have been held in equal detedation, as it 
was in all other Celtic nations of Europe. Yet Mr. 
Hume qfferts that adultery was common in Ireland, whilft 
he confefles with aftonifliment, that Mac Murrough was 
expelled for it. # 

The genealogies of the different familiea of the king* 
jdom, of the JVIilefian race, were preferved with the 
greateft care, as well as thofe of the blood-royal ; and 
to fecure the literati from any temptation to abufe thi# 
great truft, honourable provision was made for them, by 
the ftate. From their rank they were prefumed to be 
beyond the reach of corruption ; and the laws fecure4 

* Defence of the Royal Line of Stuart, 
f De vita & patria Sdtt Riimold. p. 366. 
} Mac pherfon's Fingal, &c. Differtations on the Hifcory of Scotland, &e. 
$ H&oirc d'lrelande. Took 1. p. $3. 

* jheir 
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their perfons and properties inviolate j fo that they had 
nothing to apprehend from the afperity of their re- 
marks : and from the foundation to the difiblution of the 
monarchy, a fingle inftance does not occur of any vio- 
lence offered to this body of men. But f rpm the num- 
ber of idler? who inlifted themfelye* under them, iff 
two or three reigns, the kingdom was found to be great- 
ly impoverifhed, and it was fojjnd necegary tp reduce 

the number* 

From the pra&ice of making all offices, civil and mili- 
tary} hereditary, and at the fame time not lineally here- 
ditary, fome writers have inferred confequence? highly 
pernicious to the kingdom, and injurious to the reputa- 
tion of it* ancient lawgivers. The firft circumftance in 
this law, they allege, was a great reftraint on genius*, 
and the fecpnd, (whereby the jmcle or brother often 
fucceeded tp the honours of the family, in preference to 
the immediate heir) kept property in fp fluctuating a 
ftate as p> check the fpirit of improvement. To the 
firft I muft pbferye, that this law did nptabfolutely pre- 
clude inen froni embracing , profe(5ons different fron 
* thofe of their progenitors, of which many propfs oc- 
cur * ; and as tp the fe$pnd, that, though public appoint- 
ments thus fluctuated, private property defcended in its 
lineal cpurfe. The ftjpcnd tp fuppprt each public officer 
was infeparably annexed, to the employment 5 and it inay, 
with mijph greater propriety, be afliqnec}, fhat, as mo- 
dern princes, have the fple dUpofal pf civil and military 
employments, and which are transferable at pleafure, 
that property is top niutable at prefent tp admit pf im- 
provement. . But many fads evince that nptwithftani)- 
* ing this law, the ancient Irifh did confiderably cultivate 



\ 



* The M*c Litgbr were hereditary phyfirians, as the name declare! f 
yet we find an archMhop of Caihel of this nam*, and the chief hiftoqait 
U Brien Bora, war Mac JLiaeh, 

9 tW 
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two art?, produ£Urc of all others, agriculture and build* 

iDg •. 

It would fcem to have been die great objc£t of the 
wifeft legiilators of antiquity, to promote a lore of vir- 
tue and juftice amongft the people, and to check immora- 
lity and vice. Diodorus Siculus, mentions a tribunal 
amongft the Egyptians, where the a&ions and pa(Eon$ 
of their deceafed princes and great men were critically 
examined, antfas virtue or vice feemed moft predomi- 
nant, their memories were tranfmitted to pofterity, with 
honour or infamy, What an excellent incentive to vir* 
tue ! Amongft the Chinefe, the miflionaries letters tell us, 
that one or two perfoqs conftantly attend the Emperor, 
flrhofe fble bufincfe an4 4uty it is, tp note down every 
.word and action ; and that thefe records are not examin- 
ed until after his deceaTe, when his real chara&er is 
afcertained. How much more efficacious mi)ft the 
Icifh inftitution have been, where fuch numbers were 
appointed, not privately or by ftealth, but publicly, and 
in open day, tp obferve, and faithfully tranfmit to pofte? 
xity the true chara&er of tbeir princes and great men ? 
and the efle<SU were fuch as might be expe£ted , for in no 

• Smithy in his ffiftory of $eny, page f o>, deplores the differing 
(very lately) a moft curious old bridge over the river Inny, which he calk 
the Iriih Rialto, tp fall to decay for want of a little repair t In the fraall 
iflands called the Skelligs, he defcribes elegant ruins of religions edifices, 
and the remains of a cQnfiderabJe town, Hill braving the force pi wine} 
and feas ; with many other very early pious foundations ftill in good part 
Handing : and in his Hiftory of the county of Cork, he acknowledges, 
that a Hone infeription of the houfe of O'Lehane, dated ioio, was found 
in ks ruins, when rebuilding by the firft of the Barries, who difpofleued 
this family in the iftth eentliry ; yet, in his Introduction to (he Hiftory 
of Kerry, this very man tells us, that the Irifh built no caftles until after the 
EnglUh invafidn J and that tfiey had npt houfes of ftone. until the days of 
James and Charles L ! and he concludes with a moft unfair pi dure of the 
gpeient Irifh lcgiflation. 

country 
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country in the world did a love of letters, nobility of fen* 
timent, and a generous hofpitality, more univerfally 
jpreyail. 

* ■ ■ 9p ■ ■■»■■■■ *m* ■ *■■«■» ■ ■ — ■ il 

CHAP. H: 

fi* account of our ancient legiflation continued-,— -its effe&s oil 
arts, manufacture*) commcrcp*r-armies and navies tf the 
ancient Irtjh f 

V 

Jl ROM the Spirit of our ancient conftitution, the 
love of praife became the firft objeft of the people, an4 
for which, through all ages, they were characterized. 
But, as this could not be procured without adequate merit, 
they facrificed every eonfideration to it. To be hof- 
pitable, generous, and brave, was the fole bufinefs of the 
princes, the knights, the nobility, and foldiery: to 
blazon thefe virtues, was the duty pi the hiftorian, an? 
tiquarian, and bard I Even men of eminence in every 
ftation had their (hare of applaufe : fuch 'was Tuchadan, 
the famous dire&or of mines, mapy centuries before 
Chrift : fuch were the. twenty-four hufbandmen, under 
whofe directions fo many different tra&s of land were 
reclaimed and cultivated in the very infancy of the Mi- 
lefian government, and which plains yet go by their 
names. Such was Feighinin, who, in the firft century^ 
fuccefsfully trepanned the king of Ulfter, &c. and, in- 
deed, eminence was not only neceflary to obtain applaufe 
iii all other ranks and conditions in the kingdom, , but 
among its eftablifhed recorders ; for the literati them- 
felves, for (imilar reafons, could only derive to themr 
felves honour from fuperior talents, or fuperior applica- 
tion. "We have, in the laft chapter, given a mod un- 
common inftance of the Arid regard the druids and 
judges had to the laws of their country, which they 

deemed 
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deemed facred, in the cafe of Hugh, king of Leinfter ; 
to it we fhall add that, in the fecond century, Mac Con* 
prefident of. Munfter, though of the blood-royal, was 
expelled for injuftice ; and in the fourth century, when 
that fuccefsful hero and invader of Britain and Gaul, 
Criomthan, made a donation of Munfter to his favour 
rite, Conall ; upon an appeal to the judges, they decreed 
it, with more juftice, to Core, the fon of Luigdheach *, 
We have even a ftill ftronger proof of the extreme 
juftice of our Brethons, in the cafe of St. Patrick : in 
the infancy of his miffion, the charioteer of this apoftle, 
named Qdrane, was killed by Failge, general of horfe 
to Loagalre {he monarch, whom St. Patrick, a little be* 
fore, had difobliged, Neverthelefs, upon the fad being 
proved, he was condemned to a fevere mul&, as is fet 
forth in a very old manufcript in the Harleian MifcelUny, 
read and quoted by - the diflertator on the memoirs of 
the marquis of Clanricarde, page 182, but in which he 
miftakes the names of the parties, calling the charioteer 
0rane 9 and the murderer Euna ; but all writers are una* 
nimous, that the general's name was Failge, and the 
fervant's Odrane. When they fat to determine in folemn 
and interefting trials, we are told that the chief judge 
had a kind of collar placed round his neck, which had 
the wonderful power of contracting or prefling in pro- 
portion to the injuftice of the fentence, and to (it eafy. 
where impartial juftice was adminiftered, and which, 
from that mod ju ft judge Moran, was called Moran's 
collar ; 'hence, even to this day, in litigations between 
people, ba> mm lod6 CDbofUtro, or ty the judgment of 
Marat? s collar, is a molt folemn appeal. Whether this 
collar had fuch a property, would be ridiculous to exa- 
mine ; but that fo folemn an appearance, upon public tri- 
als, muft imprefe on the people a great reverence for the 

♦ Keating, p t i. \ •* - 
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laws, cfpecially, when the decisions were founded upon 
{he mod impartial juftice, is very certain. And it is 
irom this great refped for their ancient laws, that, upon 
the reception of thofe of England, in the reign of 
James J. the Irifh were found more amenable to juridi- 
cal decifions than any other nation of the world, as 
Davis, then attorney general, and an indifputable judge 
pf the matter avers *. 

Our annals inform us, that the learned men in the 
kingdom had various and dift»n& branches of fcien.ee to 
cultivate, and which were varioufly denominated. The 
poets' province was called $earla na Bhfileadh ; the hif- 
torians' Beaxla na Deagharfgar; the medicinal, Bearla 
Theibidhe ; the military, Bearfe na Fienne, fee. ; the 
druids had theirs, and ufed the ogbrfro, or facred cha- 
ra&er, which, until the reception of Chriftianity, it 
was penal for any other perfons |q ftudy } but which ? 
after that period, became the property of the fenachies^ 
The brehons, or judges, had a language peculiar to the 
kw; ib had the pbyficianis and furgeonis, the bards, env 
taries, or harpers, •&<;. and in the few remains left of 
fhefe different fciences, we find the technical terms, ra- 
dical Jriih ; a very ftrong poof that they borrowed little 
from, whatever they might have, lent to, pther nations. 
By thefe means the language became refined) and highly 
*~ expreffive; and if (as it is univerfally acknowledged) 
the ftate of a language is a proof of the date of arts 
.jaad fciences in a country, Ireland ijaay juftly refufe die 
lead to any nation whatever, though her language has 
been on the decline for three or four centuries pad, and 
fliamefully negle&ed in the prefent. Had we no' other 
proof of the Italians cultivating letters earlier than other 
modern nations of Europe, than their language, it 
would be irrefragable } becaufe we can, at this day, 
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read with Cafe*, their poets and hiftorians of four, fiVe 
and fii centuries part, whilft Englifh and French writer?, 
of a mtfch later date, ate fcarcely intelligible. 

It would little argue the wifdom of a nation, any 
more' than it would that of individuals, to fay they were 
wife and learned, if fa&s did not prove them fo ; but 
we have fufficient evidence, this day, that the ancient 
Irifh highly availed themfelves of their fuperior know- 
ledge, and of the happy fituation of their country. 
They were rich in mines of gold, of Giver, of copper", 
and tin> and wrought them to the higheft' perfection, as 
our ancient annals declare, and as we (hall, in another 
place, prove: hence, the very great abundance of all 
thefe metals formerly. Precious ftones of all kinds 
were here formerly ufed as ornaments, by ocrr prince* 
and nobility % yet, it is only within thefe thirty years, 
that our modern Iriih have found amethyfts in Ireland, 
the fineft and hardeft in the world ! And I (hall venture 
to affirm, that the greater knowledge we acquire in the 
natural hiftory of our country, the fuller the evidences 
will be of the fuperior wifdom of our great anceftors. „ 

Woollen goods of all kinds, we have reafon to think, 
muft have been formerly wrought here to great per- 
fection ; for it would ill fupport the character of a great 
nation, who explored the bowels of their country, and 
the depths of the bordering ocean for riches, not to 
make the proper ufe of fo obvious a commodity. Hence, 
Donatus, bifliop of Feficoli, who figured in the fevehth 
century, declares the great riches the ancient Iriih drew 
from their minerals, their gems, and their woollen goods : 

Dives opum Argenti, Gemmarum, ^eJHs % et Auri. 

And in the famous Boreimhe Laghean, or annual tribute 
impofed on the province of Leinfter, in the firft century, 
by the monarch Tuatbal^ we find 6000 braths, or outfide 

garmtnt* 
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garments richly woven, were a part of it, which ttrefe 
diftributed at the monarch's pleafiire. In a poem of 
Teige Dall o Higgin, a very celebrated antiquarian of 
thefe latter ages, beginning with— 

become f dojtd, flol Colld, 
« The pofterity of the Colla's are a free people." 

We find the Orgiallians, about the monarch's court, 
were diftinguilhed by gold-handled fwords, the border^ 
of their helmets gilded, and their clothes interword* 
with threads of gold* 

Op, 6oiob d/t dofin Cloimh dldn 
.. O^i, d/t Cioy dirob d Cedcbbbdjt : 

£>o Ctcol fi)d\ch oijt, dn CdjtfitKo)). 

And, in another part of faid poenl, we afe told, thai 
on their return from court, their clothes were adorned 
with gold, and their buikins ft itched with gold threads. 

The linen mannfa&ure was carried on berej in very 
early days, to a great extent \ and Gratianus Lucius 
quotes a defcription of Ireland, printed at Leyden, in 
1627, in which the author tells us, " that this country 
«* abounds with flax, which is fent ready fpun in large 
* c quantities to foreign nations, formerly (fays he) 
* they wove great quantities of linen, which was moftly 
" confumed at home, the natives requiring above 30 
f c yards of linen in a (hirt, or (hift *." The fame is 
confirmed by Morifon, a living witnefs 5 and fo truly 
expenfive was the Irifli faihion of making up fhirts, oil 
account of the number of plaits and folds, that in the 
ircign of Henry VIII. a ftatute pafled, by which £he Irifli 

» 
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of the Pale were forbidden, under a fevere penalty, t& 
put more than feven .yards of linen in a fliirt or fliift. 
As the Iriih had fuperintendants oyer each mechanic 
trade, as we obferved in the laft chapter, it is reafon- 
able to conclude, that mechanic arts, the fure proof of 
a maritime power, ftouriihed here ; and the rather, as 
in the firft century we find a national aflembly called* , 
.whofe chief obje& was the regulation of trade and 
commerce. Thus, in the will of Cather-More, made 
beibre the battle of Tailtean, and which Mr O'Flaherty 
affirms he had feen, amongft other bequefts, we find the 
following * : "To his fon Brad), he left five fliips of 
" burthen j 50 Qrields embofied, ornamented and in-* 
" laid with gold and (ilver; five f words, with gold 
*' hilts ; five chariots, with their harneffes and deeds* 
€t To Fiech, another fon, amongft other legacies, he 
" left 5& pied horfes, with brafs bits/ 9 To others of 
the nobility, fwords, javelins, fliields, chariots, rings, 
&c. and appointed his eldeft fon, Rofie Failge, exe- 
cutor* That we had jewellers in Ireland, as well as 
many goldfmiths, cannqt he doubted, becaufe moil of 
the church plate in the kingdom, formerly, Was of pure 
gold, and Giver. From an old manufcript, quoted by 
O'Duvegnanf, we are told, that St. Patrick alone had 
no lefs than three goldfmiths in his family, whofe very 
names are preferved. In the life of St. Bridget, we are 
told, that the {ring of Leinfter prefented to Dubtachus* 
her father, who was a Leinfter captain, a fword orna- 
mented with many coft^y jewels, which fword fhe fold* 
and diftributed the produce among the poor* We often 
find mention made of canons of fcripture, with theif 
covers ornamented with gold, filver, and gems ; and 
Uiher f mentions a verfion , of the four evangelifts by 

•»■ » 
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St. Columba, ornamented with grand plates of filvtf, 
to hare been preferred in the church of Ketls. In the 
year 1 140, Tireldach, the then monarch, prefented the 
churches of Cluan Mac Noife with crofles, goblets, and 
chaKees of piflre fihrer, ornamented with gold ; and he 
diftributtd among th6 clergy of theft churches his ve£- 
fels of gold and filver, his jewels and ffltrfkal inftru- 
ments, &c. *. We have reafon to think,* that even 
painting was riot ftnknOwn In Ireland in thoft tarty days ; 
for in a fnanbfctffrt life of St. GoluitfBa, we are told f , 
that in his days, in the North, was a famous druidicai 
temple of exquifJte workmanfliip ; and on its altaf, 
tohich was very fuperb, were painted in glafs y beautiful 
reprefenfatidns of the fun, moon and ftarsy being thfc 
heatfietf deities. Tfe are told, that the Irtth taught the 
Englifli not only the liberal arts, but even inftru&ed 
them in ntafic, painting, &c. as is particularly noted in 
the fife of St. Dunftan %. In the abbey of Buttevant, 
in the county of Cork, were fine paintings in Frefco, 
the remains of fome of which are yet vifible, and fo 
neat us as Adair; the hofpitable feat of Col. O^Quin, 
(reprefentative for Kilmalloc) fome remains of painting 
are yet vifible in the old difmantled abbies ; particularly 
a bi(hop, with his crozier and mitre, giving his bene- 
diction. In the cfathedral of Killaloe, at the entrance, 
you fee the remains of an elegant maufoleum, by fome 
fuppofed to have been the burial place of Brien Bora, 
near which his palace ftood $ but the ftohes whefeon the 
infeription ftiould be, are totally deftroyed, as indeed 
they have been in almoft all the old churches and abbies 
pf the kingdom, though the cornifhes and other orna- 
inents in done, furroundiilg many of them, yet (land, as 
do the very gildings on thefe ftones. Stone works ©( 
all kinds the ancient Irifh eminently excelled in, as is 

, • Wardde Antiq. p. 1 1 4. Or. Luc, p. 8j. f Keating, p. a. 
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xi&bleJfUI in all the old churches through the kingdom j 
whence, alfo, we may conclude them not unfkilful in 
ttatnary ; and particularly from the pdem on the, burial 
place of our heathen princes, wrote by Tbrne Eaguts, 
in the fourth century, and given us by Dr. Keating *, 
in which we find the altitude of the marble bufts of 
our ancient monarchs defcribed ; and from Cluan Mac 
Noife, the repofitory of many of our Chriftian kings, 
yet (landing. 

That vaft numbers were employed in fifheries here* 
we cannot doubt; becaufe Solinusf, exprefsly fays* 
* c that the Irifli form the handles of their fwords, 
u from the teeth of large fea monfters, which they po- 
tc lifh to a mod beautiful whitenefs ; for (fays he) their 
u greater! pride is in the brightnefs of their arms.'* 
Even Carnbrenfis himfelf bears witnefs to the Irifli 
fifheries p Nennius, a Britiih writer of the ninth cen- 
tury $, relates the abundance of pearls in Ireland, which 
their princes, he fays, hang behind their ears \ and this 
we find confirmed by a prefent made, A. C. 1094, by 
Gilbert, bifhop of Limerick, to Anfelm, archbiihop of 
Canterbury, of a considerable quantity of Irifli pearls ; 
from which we muft. infer that the pearl fifhery was not 
unknown to them, efpecially, as I find in the fecond 
volume of the JPhilofophical Tranfaftions Abridged, 
p. 828, an account of the method of pearl fifhing in 
Ireland. 

Thus we fee with what juftite Tacitus affirmed || in 
the firft century, that the ports of Ireland were more 
feforted to by foreigners, and better known for trade 
than thofe of Britain \ and the account we have already 
given the reader (in the fifth chapter of the firft part of 
this work p. 43) of the conteft between Con, the Monarch, 



^ 
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and Eugene the Great, king of Munfter, on account of 
a partition* of the duties arifing from commerce in the 
pqrt of Dublin, is a moft ftriking proof of the importance 
of the trade of Ireland in thole early days; 

It may not be amifs to inform the reader in this place 
that, whi(e the great refort of (hipping was to the north 
fide. Dubbin for fo this eity was called in thofe days, 
lay at the fouth fide -of the Liffey, and feemingly at fome 
diftance from the river ; and it would feem was fo called 

from &ubh, black, and hi) f a pool ; becaufe built down 
Patrick-ftrcet, Kevin's-port, and the Poddle, which laft 
probably got its name from its low, dirty fituation, quqfif 
Puddle. The north fide was called 2lcbd-Cli«b, or 
the Ford of Hurdles, communicating withDubhlin by 
that mean ; and from its contiguity to the water, was 
more eonvenient for traffic. This diftin£bioft, which 
may feem cbnjun&ural, acquires fome degree of credit 
from a manufcript Life' of St. Coemgin'9 tfrote abore 
1300 years ag&f, in which it is faid, " that Saint Gar- 
« banus lived near the city of Ath-Cliath, which lies on 
" the north fide of Leinfter, on an arm of the fea, and 
" is powerful and warlike, and its inhabitants intrepid in 
" battle, and very fkilful in (hipping/ 9 I muft, how-* 
ever, acknowledge that the manufcript adds, faid city «/*/ 
, alfo, called Duvelin / but whether this is an inaccuracy 
only is fubmitted to critics. We cannot, I think, fup- 
pofe, that fo political aprince as Eugene, would be fatif- 
ficd, without Dubhlin in the partition which he forced 
the monarch into, if he had not had a city on his own 
fide of the river. Befides, in the times of the Danes, the 
Oofl-meit) who then monopolized the trade of Dubhlin, 
had their city on the north fide of the river ; and the plain 

* This partition was called Letb Mogba, or Mogha" (one of Eugene's 
names} his half; and L$tb %*in % or Con's half, 
f Ward, 148. x 
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furrounding it, near die prefent barracks, jrct goes by 
the name of Ooftmens'-town-green. 

Jocdyn, who lived in the 12th century, tells us, that 
in/ the days of St. Patrick, Dubhlin was renowned for 
the number and magnificence of its inhabitants, the ex- 
tent of its commerce, &c and we may form fome idea 
of what the trade of Ireland rnuft hare been in better 
times, when fo late as the reign of Brien Bora *i not* 
withftanding the ravages and diftrefles which a DsmUh 
war, of above 200 years continuance, mull have pro- 
duced throughout the kingdom, the annual duties arifing 
from goods imported into the fingle port of Limeric, and 
paid in red wine, amounted to 365 pipes ! Even fo lately 
as the laft century, it is fcarcely credible what riches this 
city derived from the bare manufa&ure of (hoes, which 
were exported in amazing quantities ; whereas now, in* 
ftcad of fhoes and boots-, we fee the raw hides daily (hip* 
ped off for foreign markets. 

Whilft letters, arts, and manufactures, made a rapid 
progrefs in Ireland, arms and chivalry kept equal pace 
with them* A (landing army was appointed for the 
aggrandizement of the monarchy, and for the monarch's 
particular defence. This army, in times of profound 
peace, confided of three legions, or 9000 men ; but 
in time of war, or when any foreign invafion was ap- 
prehended, it was augmented to feven legions, or 21,000 
men. This augmentation, however, could not take 
place, nor the war be entered upon, without the con- 
fent of the national aflembly. Of this laft circumftance 
our hiitory furniihes a remarkable proo£ In the year 
569, Hugh the monarch convened the eftates of thct 
kingdom at Drumceat ; principally with a view to obtain 
affiftance towards compelling the Dal Rieda of North- 
Britain, to pay their annual tribute, which they had for 

• Ideating, p. a* 
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fonrc time withheld. St. Columba took his feat at this 
Feis, as reprefentative of the clergy of North-Britain, 
and Aodban, the ion of Gabhran, on behalf of the king 
his 1 father * \ but the interceffion of the faint m behalf 
of Scotland, had greater weight with the affemtdy than 
the dictates of foond policy, or the influence of the mo- 
narch ; for he not only had the addrefs to divert the 
impending war, but even to get a total abolition of this 
very tax. This anecdote, by the bye, may convince u& 

• that the repartee of the Spantfh ambaflador to James the 
Second, on account of the influence he allowed the 
clergy in temporals, will remain in every age, a found 
maxim in policy as well as fterling wit* His excellency 
having hinted to the king his difapprobation of the num- 
ber of clergy about St. James's, the latter demanded, if 
at the Efcurial, they had not great weight ? It is * very 
true, Sire, replied the ambafiador, and that & the reafon- 
our affairs go on fo badly. ' 

Though our hiftorjans have not clearly mentioned 

• more, yet it would be hard to fuppofe a kingdom very 
powerful at home, and refpe&able abroad, whofe whole 
land forces amounted but to 21,000 men: but the fad 
is, that this Fionne-Eirion, or national militia, was that 
f>art only of the military which was immediately under 
the command of the monarch, or his general. Similar 
military bodies fubfifted in each of the provinces j and 

' in all cafes of emergency, thefe fent their particular 
quotas of troops to the imperial army* This is fo true, 
that in the reign of Art, when Mac Con made, a defcent 
on Ireland, and even corrupted the general of the crown 

• army, fo that his troops did not appear, the monarchy 
in fourteen days, by his Munfter and Conaught allies 
only, raifed a very confiderable army, and fought the 
invader v and it was chiefly by means of the Clana Morm> 

* Leabar Glin da Loch* Keating, &c 
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or Conaog^t militia, that this prince's father defeated 
Eugene the Great. The treachery of the Fkxuu Eirw* to 
Art, determined his fon Cormac never to truft them ; 
and his grandfon Cairbre having advanced the Clan* 
Morns to the honour of being tie imperial army % he pur* 
fued thefe degenerate traitors fo fiercely, that in the fa- 
mous battle of Gabhra, their power was totally anni- 
hilated. 

If in the infancy of the Scottifli monarchy, part of 
the province of.Ulfter oa/y could furuifii its kings with 
12,000 men, to recover their pofil'ilions there, what may 
we fuppofe the colle&ed power of this kingdom to have 
been ? Should we affirm that in cafes of emergency 
each of the provinces could raife 21,000 men, the whole 
power of the kingdom will appear to have been in land 
forces o/j/f, 105,000 fighting men; and this calculatiou . 
will, I am confident, .appear on the fevcreft fcrutiny to 
be but moderate ; becaufe it is an incontrovertible fa&, 
that in thofe days, the kingdom was above four times 
more populous than atprefentj and becaufe fo lately as 
the latter end pf the Jaft century, (at the termination of 
a mod bloody inteftine war, of near 500 years conti- 
nuance, carried on, for a confiderable time before its 
conclufion, with uncommon carnage and cruelty) the 
Irifti, in a fhort time, raifed an army of 30,000 men, 
though almoft the whole North were in arms again ft 
them, and fome infurrettions weakened them in the 
South : and they might have increafed it to 50,000, if 
there had been money or arms to fupply them. 

Thefe ancient militia were, for comelinefs of appear- 
ance, for activity and perfonal courage, equal to any 
troops in the world ; and the proofs they were obliged 
to give of thefe qualifications to obtain admittance into 
the corps are furrwifing, and can onjy be accounted for 
from the military genius of the people •, which was fo 
great, that the utmoft wifli of our very females formerly 
was, tha£ their chilcjrcn might die in tfte field i and ' 
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it was, next to knighthood, a diftinguifhed honour to 
be ranked amongft thofe national troops. The ftories 
related of thefe militia are poffibly a good deal exagge- 
rated ; but it was from the remnants of the odes of our 
ancient bards, on different tribes of thefe heroes, that 
honeft James Mac Pherfon formed his famous Epic 
Poems of Fingal and Temora, in which he has judi- 
cioufly fynchronized heroes who notorioufly flourifli- 
ed at very diftant periods from each other. The fa- 
mous Cuchullin, and Conall Gearnach, knights of the 
Red -Branches, he makes contemporary with Fionne 
Mac Cumhal and Offine, though the two firft, figured 
about the birth of Chrift, and the others near three 

4 

centuries later ; and to carry impofition to the height, 
he joins them all in a Danifli war, though theft in- 
vaders were pot heard of in Europe, until the be- 
ginning of the 9th century ! Further, the general of 
• thefe troops was often called Rigb-pbiorwe, or king of 
the militia, and fometimes Rigb-roojie-JJbioMe, or gre»t 
chief of the military 5 but Mr. Mac Pherfon, ignorant 
of all this, renders this, laft, King of Morvtn, and is at 
no (mall pains to find where this Morvin lay in Scot- 
land ! 

Thefe troops, all our writers agree, had regular pay 
fettled on them> according to their rank and pofts, in 
the reign of Seadhna, who flourHhed near 6oo v years 
before the Chriftian iEra, and who from this inftitution 
was called Jonnaradh. This monarch alfo formed a 
military code of laws ancj difcipline for their ufe, which 
was a ftandard for many ages *. In the reign of Tua- 
thaly the Acceptable », we find new dignity added to the mi- 
litary regulations, by his ordering a regiftry to be kept 
of all officers names, .their pay, and the date of their 
feveral commiffions f . * 

• Keating, p. 1. Ogygia, p. 148, &* , f Keating, &c 
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Bcfide their ftanding armies, we find die Irifli kept 
«p a confiderable naval force, whereby from time to 
time, they poured troops into Britain and Gaul, which 
countries they long kept under contribution. To this, 
however, many obje&ions hare been made ; as if a peo- 
ple who invaded Ireland, in 30 large ihips, could erer 
be condemned to ufe Noevogs and Currachs ! Their 
migrations, from Egypt to Greece, and from thence to 
Spain, Iiave alfo been doubted, from the fuppofed dif- 
ficulty of procuring (hipping; whilft at the fame period 
of time, no obje&ions hare been made to the accounts 
of the Phoenicians, the Tynans, and after them the 
Greeks, haying confiderable fleets, and making/very dif- 
tant fettiements \ The ancient Romans carried die tcr r 
ror of their arms, to the moft remote parts of the globe, 
yet the modern Italians have not been able, for fome 
centuries paft, to preferye the independence of their 
own country; and who reje&s the hiftories of their for* 
tner glory t The Danes in the 9th, 10th and 1 ith cen- 
turies, were fo powerful by fea, as to be able to invade 
almoft at the fame time, every country in Europe ; yet 
were we to judge of their former power by the prefent 
ftate of Denmark, we mould give little credit to the ac? 
counts, which the united teftimonies of all Europe fup- 
port. Ptfa y for two centuries paft, tributary to the 
Florentine, and Genoa, long fince on the decline, wer$ 
formerly able to cover the fea with their navies, and al- 
moft all the trade of the world was then in their hands* 
Soon after, die Portuguefe became fo powerful by fea, 
as to extend their eonquefts and trade, to the very ex- 
tremities of India, and to make confiderable incurfiont 
into Africa ; yet their prefent poor condition doth not 
invalidate thefe hiftoric fafts. If we would Veverfc our 
profpeft let us look into the ancient ftate of Britain* 
There we behold an abje& cowardly people, who tamely 
jjtenf their njecks to every yoke. We fee them the 
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humble tributaries of the Romans-, and after this period, 
, when invaded by the Irifti *nd Pi£is, inftead of bravely 
facing their enemies in the field, fkulking for fafety be- 
hind mounds of earth; and when thefe were forced 
through, and defolation fpread over the land, fp far from 
forming thofe generous and defperate refolutions which 
the fituation of their country required, they, as Gildas 
?md Bede affe&ingly relate, butchered their wives and 
children, s*nd laftly deftroyed themfelves | The fusceed- 
ing generations implore the aid of the Angles and 
Saxons, who from their protestors become their matters! . 
The Danes, make an eafy prey of them next, and after- 
wards the Normans ! And much later than this their 
pofterity fend their wool to be manufaftured in Flan- 
ders, and their very trade is carried on by foreigners ! 
Yet.fo great is the power of England ,by land and fea, 
and fo cxtenfive'her commerce at this day, that ftie may 
in a manner be faid to give laws to all Europe, and has 
.extended her conquefts to the extremities of the globe ! 
But what in all thefe cafes have we to inform us, but 
the faithful records of hiftory ? And if we rejedfc them 
without reafon in one, why not in every inftance ? Surely, 
to form our notions of ancient times, from modern ap- 
pearances, or of modern times frojn ancient ones, will 
more probably involve us in fcepticifm and ignorance. 

The evidences that our anceftors had a confidefabfe 
naval force, are full and clear ; and our ancient annals 
affure us, that even in Egypt, they were fo powerful, 
and fo expert in maritime affairs, as to be able to feize on 
the fleet of Pharaoh. From Egypt they invaded Greece* 
from thence failed to Spain, and finally to Irelancl, in 
large (hips- We have fhewn, and proved beyond a rea- 
fonable doubt, the clofe inter courfe the A fi a tics held 
with the Irifh, which furely muft have been kept up by 
(hips. The marriages like wife of our monarchs'and 
provincial kings, with diitant princeffes, fhew our navaj 
♦ ' ■ • power \ 
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power ; and that moft learned antiquarian Ward, quotes 
a boek, De Matribm regam> frincipumque Hiberni* *, ia 
which thefe alliances are particularly recited. Such was 
the marriages of Ugaine More, A. M. 3^20, with Cae-* 
faria, daughter to the king of France ; of Derbogallia, # 
daughter' to the king of Fomoire, or Danemark, with 
jLughad RiabJwDear \ of Naria, a Pi&ifli princefs with % 
Criomthan Naniar \ of Eathna, another Fid, with 
Fiacha-Fionolaigh : FeifLelm, the law-giver, wedded 
Una, a Danilh princefs, and Con of the 100 battles,^ 
Aifa* daughter to Alpin, king of the Pi£ts f Eugene 
the Great, this monarch's fworn enemy, married a 
Spanifh princefs \ and when expelled the kingdom, by 
a powerful afliftance of Spaniards, headed by her bro* 
the?, he recovered his kingdom of Munfter, and fbrejy 
annoyed the monarch ever after. Matty more inftances 
of this kind could, be produced, if necefiary. Eoohaid 
EureeaSj A. M. 3506, being expelled the kingdom by a 
powerful faction, :kept the fea, near two years, with a 
fleet of 30 (hips \ and he was furnamed Furcas, from 
being the inventor of thofe little ikiffs covered with 
hides, fince called currachs, with which he made fud* 
den landings from his fleet, to annoy and raife . contri- 
butions on the country f. About 150 years later, La* 
bhra, furnamed Loingfeach, being equally diftrefied, 
collected a number of (hips, with which his troops were 
lauded in the bay of Wexford ; and the name of Loing- 
feach was given him, to denote his gaining the. monarchy 
by hie navy $. Mac Con, in the 3d century, by the af~ 
liilance of his* fleet,, landed a great army, and wrefted 
the monarchy from Art, furnamed the Melancholy. We 
have even Caledonian evidence of our early power by? 
fea.. Campbell tells us, " that the Scots. appear to have 
u had a very confiderable naval force, whereby they 

* P? Yki S. Rumoldi, p. 79. + Keating, p. 1. Ogygia, p. 25>-&c. 

} Ogygia, p. 1. 162. 
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« held in fubje£kion all the adjacent ifles, long before 
« the coming of Cxfar." Tacitus in the firft century* 
is a Roman evidence of odr naval force*; and Claudian, 
in his panegyric on his patron Stilton, ftrcngthens it by 
his teftipiony ; 

Me quoque vicinti pertuntem genfihss $ irtquit^ 
Munivit Stilicbo ; Mam cum Scotus lernem 
Movity & tnfefio fpumavit rnnige Tetbys. 

In the year 3681 CambrenfiQ hirrtfelf acknowledges % 
that Niall the Irifli monarchy equipt a mighty fleet, to 
invade Britain and Gaul ; and by it, expelled the old 
inhabitants from the North of Britain,, feized on the 
country, and peopled it. It was in one of the many fea 
expeditions, which the Iriih undertook in thofe days* 
that our great apoftle Patrick, *nd his lifters, were, 
junong other captives carried out of Britany. 

No country in the world feemed better calculated for 
ft great maritime power. Our ports convenient to every 
nation in Europe, and* our havens fafe and fpacious. 
The great plenty of timber, the fuperior excellence of 
our oak, and the acknowledged {kill of our ancient arth- 
fans, in woodrwork, are circumftances clearly in our 
favour. Even the names of places, ftill point out our 
ancient naval power. Thus Carrig-Colltach (the rock 
or fortrefs of the navy) on the Shannon, was Jo called, 
from its being the rendezvous of the Munfter fleet ; Car* 
rig, fignifying a rock, and Cobhloch or Colltach being 
old Iriih for a fleet of fhips of war : and Corcabhatfcin, 
and Corcumruadh oq the Shannon, were aloqe obliged 
to fupply the king of Munfter with 30 ihips, when called 

for. Las-J^apch-rton, a little higher up* on the fouth-fid^ 

1 * 

• Topograph. Hibern* Diftiiid, 1. Cap. to. 
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of the Shannon, was fo called, from its being a marine 
academy ; from Lios a court, Laoch an hero, and Ton 
a wa?c : can any compound word be more poetically 
expreflive i But (houjd any ftill doubt the power of an* 
cient Ireland at fea, the following remarkable and un- 
controverted fzGt may perhaps convince them. The 
Danes invaded Ireland, for the firft time, in the begin- 
ning of the 9th century : their incurfions were fanguuw 
ary and cruel ; and notwithftanding their utmoft efforts, 
tljey never could gain any footing in the country, until 
they began politically to ally themfelves to different fa«r 
rallies. Thus we fee, divide and govern, is not quite a 
modern piece of policy* Vor near 150 years after then? 
firft landing, this kingdom was nothing but a fecne of 
blood rad carnage ; and thi$ continued ftate of warfare 
between two martial and determined people, mult cer- 
tainly have greatly impaired the national ftrengtfr. At 
this period, however, Geallachan king of Munfter was, 
by the artful wiles of the Danes, made prifoner and de- 
tained in Dublin ; and Kenidy t Roy Damhna or heir tq 
the crown of Munfter, raifed a potent army, the com- 
mand of which he gave to Mac Kiefie, prince of Fer- 
moigh, a general of great abilities, and the Munfter 
fleet confiding of Seventy foil of (hipping being equipt, 
fet fail under the aufpice* of Feilbhe r Fionn, its admiral ; 
both fleet and army determined to deftroy the perfidious " 
Dane, or perifh in the attempt. The Danes, well in- 
formed of thefe preparations, and unable to face the 
Mamonians in the fjeld, had their royal captive conveyed 
on board their fleet, then lying in the bay of Dundalk, 
intending to carry him to Danemark. Thither Failbhe 
dxre£ked his courfe : the Danes, thinking they fhould 
get to fea long before the Munfter navy could be ready, 
Were not a little furprized to fee the arms of Munfter 
jjtfplayed in the admiral (hip. Both fides prepared for 
hpftilities, and the conflift foon becanie fierce and bloody. 

.V. ...... . 
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To intimidate the Irifh the more, the Danes bound the 
king of Munfter to the mainmaft of the admirals fliip, 
commanded by Sitric the Dspe, and his two brothers, 
Tor and Magnus j but this fight, produced a very con- 
trary effe&. The indignity offered their beloved prince, 
exalted. to a pitch of fury the courage of the Iriftu 
Jailbhe immediately bore down on the Daniih admiral, 
hoarded her fword in hand, followed by the flower of 
h;s fhip, and cutting his way through all oppofition re- 
deemed his prince ; and putting a fword into his hand, 
defired him immediately to take pofleffion of his (hip, 
and fufier him (who was at this time mortally wounded} 
to die glorioufly, in the midft of his enemies. Ceal- 
lachan, on whofe fafety the fate of the day depended. - 
• accordingly took the command of the admiral's lhip ; 
but JFiongaJ ne*t in rank to Failbhe, both in poft and 
courage, feeing his chief expiring, rallied the remains 
of thofc who boarded the Dane, and with redoubled 
fury renewed the adtion. Innate refolution was in vain 
oppofed, to fuperior numbers : the Daniih power feemed 
at length to prevail ; and Fiongal faw no alternative, 
but deadly or captivity. In fuch a fituation, he took a 
refolution worthy his noble blood ; at one bold effort, he 
forced through his enemies, feized on Skric, and grafp? 
iqg him round the body, fuddenly plunged into the.fea t 
bearing with him, his mortal enemy : Seagda and Conatl, 
captains of approved valour, fired with this noble aftion 
of their^ chief, like lightning darted through their foes, 
took up Tar and .Magnus, and precipitated with them 
into the ocean where all four peri (bed i During this 
unexampled fcene of horror, the other fhips on both fides, 
were not idle- The Irifh every where boarded the Danes j 
nor to their fury, had they regaTd to rank or condition, 
though all the Danifti land- forces were on board. Thefe 
lad) aftoniflied with the impetuofity and deadlinefe of 
the onfet (foT quarter, was not given to a fingle Dane), 
every where fhrunk before the Irifh, ani fo entire was 

tfc« 
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the defeat of the enemy, that their whole fleet was de^ 
ftroyed or taken, except a few light gailies which efcaped 
by the help of a fudden breeze * ! 

Thus we fee, in the year 960, a fingle province of 
Ireland, after faftaining a Danifli war, with fome inter- 
millions, for near 150 years, fuddenly able to equip a 
fleet, and to defeat by fea, thofe ftrangers, who, on 
account of their great bravery and diftingurfhed fkill ia 
maritime affairs, were called loch lo»ne?jb, from to<(cb f 
an hero, or champion, and Icwtj a fhip. And even a 
confiderable time after the battle of Clontarf, we find 
Tireldach O'Connor, then mcmarch of Ireland, equip a 
fleet t of 150 fliips, with which he forely infefted'the 
Munfter coafts for fome years ; and which, in the end, 
as we (hall (hew elfewhere, laid the foundation of the 
ruin of this great kingdom f. 



CHAP. III. 



The populoufnefs of ancient Ireland proved^ from ihe unvuerfat 
tillage of the kingdom, from its cities, univerftties and 
churches ; and their emigrations and conquers in Britain 
and Gaul — Union with the Gauls and Germans , againjt 
the Romans — A pajfage in Tacitus animadverted on. 

HE fame wiftlom and forefight, which formed the 
great outline of die confthution feems to have been 
extended to its minuted parts. The greateft nations of 
antiquity have venerated the plough and the harrow ;. 
and ancient Ireland, in this particular, may rank among 
the foremoft. The traces of agriculture, and remain* 



* CojtTjgedcT Cedl dCdY) Chdiyit. Keating, p. %. 

f Gr. Ltic p. 85.' 
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of inclofures are, at this day, vifible on the tops of fht 
higheft mountains and mod uncultivated wilds ; and it 
refle&s great honour on our ancient Jiiftorians, that, 
whUft many other particulars of our monarchs are 
ilurred over by them, they never omit to mention parti- 
cularly thofe princes who were eminent encouragers 
of tillage. 

Bdide the plains immediately cleared by the fir ft ad- 
venturers, we find, in the reign of Irial the prophet, 
about thirty yiars after, many woods cut down, and 
fifteen large plains laid open for tillage* In the days of 
Eithrial, his fuccefibr, feven large woods were cut 
down, and fowed with grain; In the reign of Eochaidh, 
furnamed Foabharglas, or, of the Green Edge, becaufe 
. the edges of his arms were fo coloured, feven more 
large plains were fitted for the plough -, and in that of 
Aongus, nine more extenfive trads of land were cleared 
of woods, and cultivated $ fo that in little more than 
two hundred years, from the firft MileCan landing, be- 
tides what private induftry reclaimed, no lefs than 
fixty-two large trads of waftc ground, became, by royal 
munificence* obedient to the hufbandman ! How clearly 
does this account for the fpeedy increafe of population 
and of riches, in Ireland. 

In the latter end of the laft century, when it became 
fafhionaMe to ridicule every thing that was Irifh, the 
proofs of early induftry in this country could not be got 
over-; Mr. Sam. Molyneux, in a letter to the then arch- 
bifhop of Dublin ,( which, with other detached -pieces, 
was fome years ago reprinted) is forced to acknowledge, 
that, " Ireland has certainly been better inhabited for- 
" merly than it is at prefent. Mountains that sire now 
" covered with bogs, fays he, have been formerly 
€ « ploughed} for when you dig five or fix feet deep, 
« you difcover a proper foil for vegetation, and find it 
* ploughed into ridges and furrows* This is obferva- 

€i ble 
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* hfe in t^wiUmoontaiss between Aidnnch and Dwh 
« dalle, and fikewifc on the mountains of Altmore. 
a The (ame, as I am informed, has been ohfcrved in 
u An counties of Londonderry and Donegal. A plough 
a was found in a very deep bog in die latter, and * 
« hedges with wattles Handing under a bog that was 
« five or fix feet in depth* I have feen die ftump of a 
w large tree in a bog ten feet deep, at Caftle Forbes \ 
" the trunk had been burnt, and feme of the cinders 
" and aihes ftill by on the ftump. I hare feen, like- 
" wife, large old oaks grow on land that had the remains 
« of .ridges and furrows ; and, I am told, on the top of 
« a high mountain in the North, there are YE^T RE- 

* M AINING, the ftreets and other marks of a large 
« town ; and, in truth, there are few places but either 
" at prefent, or when the bog is removed, exhibit marks 
a of the plough, which, furely, muft prove the coun- 
tf try to have formerly been ttteli inhabited" This fame 
Mr. Molyneux, however, goes on to allure hi$ Grace, 
without affigning the leaft reafon for it, " that he does 
" not believe njingU word of the learned QTlahcrty's 
u Ogygia, then newly publifted.7 

In the moft wild and uncultivated parts of the county 
of Cork, you find the veftigcsof high roads cut through 
the mountains ; and the remains of many enclofures, 
yet vifible, befpeak the number of its. ancient inhabitants. 
The bog of Culiin, in the county of Tipperary, has 
been, within tfrefe 200 years, arable ground ) for in 
digging deep into it, the learned Mr. O'Murphy has af- 
fured me, a fine foil for vegetables was vifible, and even 
tobacco pipes, half fmoaked, have been found in it, 
near the trunks of half-burnt trees. In cutting the canal 
through the large bog of Doonafs, it is well known, the 
roots and (hoots of a fine oak wood were difcovered 
under the turf; and-, I am told, the fame has been 
found in many bogs cut into for the Dublin canal. In a 

word. 
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word, nothing is more certain than, that in almoft all 
our bogs, when dug deep, a fine vegetative foil has been 
found, or large trunks of oak and fir trees 5 which lad 
J>rove that fuch ground as was not fit for tillage, wa3 

j laid out for timber and other f ui table purpofes." That 
the ancient Irifh exported large quantities of timber, is 
manifeft, from the churches of Gloucefter, Weftmin- 
fter, &c. being covered with Irifh oak. 

This attention to agriculture, the firft object of every 

- well-regulated ftate, and for which our anceftors were 

r famed, has been denied by later writers ; and its neglett 
inade a reproach on our old • conftitution, nbtwithftand- 
Ing the indelible marks to the contrary throughout the 

* kingdorn, and the pofitive teftimony of our ancient hif- 
torians. Thus, Morifon, a wretched fcribbler, who at- 
tended Lord Mountjoy to Ireland in Elizabeth's days* 
and publifhed a fcandaloiis mifreprefentation of the coun- 
try, which he had the prefumption to call an Hiftory of 
Ireland, like many ether writers of his damp, upbraids 
the Irifli for their ignorance in tillage ; yet, forgetting 
himfelf in the firft volume of this wretched performance* 
he tells us, that in an irruption intoLeix, O'Mora's county, 
or the prefent Queen's county, where the unhappy na- 
tives were, h rAnglois, reclaimed and polifhed by fire 
and fword, he was furprized at the beauty and fertility 
of tlie country, and the neat manner in which it was 
laid out for tillage ; and he even acknowledges, that the 
Irifh exported great quantities of corn. Had he, and 

'Other writers like him, taken the pains to confult their 
own early writers, they would have Teen the imperti- 
nence of their cenfures. Bede calls Ireland, c< Dives 
<« La&is ac Mellis Infula *," a land flowing with milk 

'and honey; Wd Cambrehfis himfelf was forced to con- 
fefs the beauty and fertility of the country. « firugi* 

• Hiftor. Ecclcf. Brit. lib. i. cap. 1 . 
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bus" fays he, « arva 3 pecort numtes 9 nemerofa ftris abun* 
" dant * ;" a country, whofe plains are covered with 
corn, her hills with cattle* and her woods with wild 
beafts. What an honourable evidence to Ireland, from 
an avowed enemy to the country, and who came here 
with the firft Englifh invaders. 

The univerfal tillage of the kingdom, the amazing 
number of Chriftian biihops formerly heft, (at lead x 
three times the number to be found in any other country 
of the world of equal dimenfions) and the number of 
cities and colleges, of fome of which fcarcely the vef- 
tiges are* left, loudly proclaim the early and remarkable 
populoufnefs of ancient Ireland. Hence, we mull not 
be furprized to find that, on the landing of the Pids in 
Ireland, fome centuries before Chrift, they were refufed 
an habitation here; and that the reafon Ihoiild be, 
" that the kingdom was even then fcarcely large enough 
" for its own inhabitants ;" for, not only the kingdom, 
but all the little iflands in and about it, f warmed with peo* 
pie ; and this is fo true, that, to this day, in almoft all 
thefe iflands, you fee the remains of churches and other 
public buildings. Inii Catha % or Scattery, on the Shan- 
non, had formerly eleven churches f, the ruins of 
which, as well as an entire anchorite tower, one hun- 
dred and twenty feet high, are yet to be feen ; and Inis 
CaL'tre, another ifland in the Shannon, prefent (to the 
reproach of our tafte and curiofity) the unnoticed re- 
mains of feven fine churches, befides a round tower, 
and on neither of thefe iflands an inhabitant new lives. 
I fliall juft here mention tranfiently the iflands of Aran* 
Thefe are to the number of three, lying on the Wefterri 
ocean, between Thomond and Galway, now the pro- 
perty of the Digby family, and on which only a few 
families refide to mind the cattle, &c. yet fo famous 

* Topog. Dcfcript. caj>. 6. t Hiftor. Cathoi p. il, 
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Were thefe iflands in early days, that in the Iargetf, 
whith contains about £006 acres, and which was called 
Hfxd md ^l<6lfn, or Ara of the blefled, and fometimesf 
Oljtd Oifttift, orEaftern Ara, no lefs than ten monaf- 
fcries were built by the pious Endeus, befides thirteen 
churches } and* fo great was the number of faints and 
' hermits here interred, thaf the writer of the life 6f St. 
Kierari thus expreffes himfelf : In qua Infuld (fays he) 
mult kudo virorum fanftorum mahet % et innumerabiles fanfiij 
omnibus incogntti, n\ft foli Deo omnipotenti, tbi jacent * ! 
from tnis Caorach (in Englim, Mutton Ifiand) on the 
North fide of the Shannon, to the main land, which is 
• two miles diflant, a very ancient caufeway extends forty 
feet wide, over which you may fafely pafs at the ebb 
of fpring- tides, particularly at the equinoxes. The 
diocefs of Limeric alone formerly contained 1 30 churches, 
the ruins of which are Jet vifible, befides monafteries 
and chapels of eafe ; and it is now doubtful if the whole 
county, which conftitutes two diocefes, namely, Lime- 
rick and - Emly, has forty incumbents ! Befides Lime- 
« rick, the capital, this county had feveral large walled 
towns, the ruins only of which are now to be feen ; atf 
Adare, Ardah, Afkeaton, Newcaftle, Hofpital, Lough- 
Guir, a celebrated place of arms, Kilmallock, now a 
ftately ruin, Cathir-cori-Lis, &c. and the noble college of 
Mungred. In a word, if we turn our eyes to any part 
of the kingdom, the remains of old churches and other 
fublic buildings fufEciently proclaim the number, of its 
ancient inhabitants. 

The furplus of inhabitants began early to extend their 
quarters; and the Ifle of Man, (where a coarfe dialeflf 
of the Irifh is yet the vernacular tongue) the Hebrides, 
&c. became their poffeflions. Our ancient annals aflure 
us that, prior to this epocha, North Britain was peo- 

• A6a San&or. Hib.p. 714. 
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pl£d by a colony from Ireland, concluded by Briotan, 
the fon of Fergus Leathdearg, who, on the landing of 
the Pidls there, advanced further South ; and St. Cor* 
inoc, in his Pfalter of Cafhell, declares the Welfh to 
be the defcendants of this Briotan. An ancient poet* 
quoted by the author of the gdfcdldCd Cifiiow, or Con- 
quells of Ireland, affirms the fame ; and that from him 
the country and people took their name. Thefe aro 
his words ; / 

Ofuotrtn iTKfit, todc n<l pldtrf, f4oj\ <!tj fhocht 

G)ac drj lea^b-decCftg^ bom leazh rotjg, o T^ctid 

DjtedcbDttig <(r) Obectebd. 

1 

How eafily and (imply is a name hereby accounted 
for, for which Bochart and others have vainly ranfacked 
the Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and even Phoenician lan- 
guages ? and in the laft chapter of this fecond part we 
fiiall fupport this account of our fenachies by fome thing 
ftronger than mere prefumption. 

In a conftitution fo framed as Ireland, where the 
people were either fcholars or warriors, we fee that fo- 
reign expeditions became neceffary to preferve internal 
peace, and difpofe of the redundancy of inhabitants; 
and accordingly our Writers take early notice of them ; 
thus, in the reign of Aongus, firnamed OUbhuadhack, 
or All-vi&orious, we find not only the Pifts, but the 
defcendants of Briotan, or the Britaines of Scotland, 
brought under fubjedtion. This prince flourifhed A.M. 
3150 *• Eochaidh Furceas, was another prince powerful ' 
byfea; and, as we obferved at page 123, had the name * 
of Furcai from being the inventor of light fkifFs r by r " ■•*".. 

• Keating, p. u O'flaherty, p. ao6, Grat. Luc. &c. 
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which he made fudden landings ; and which led Gildas * 
and later writers, domeftic as well as foreign, to fup- 
pofe that the invafions of Britain were chiefly in thefe 
wicker veflels ; than which, nothing feeiried to them 
more improper; and efpecially when they had ene- 
mies refpe&able as the Romans to cope with: but 
their landings in North Britain* were from large flaps, 
effe&cd by means of thefe noevogs ; and, when united 
with their allies the Pi&s, they, in the fame veflels, 
crofied the arm of the fea defcribed by the venera* 
ble Bede, which formerly feparated f North from South 
Britain. That they ufed large veflels to tranfport their 
troops, we cannot doubt. Tacitus, in his life of 
Agricola, tells us, that he built forts in thofe parts 
of Britain mod expofed to the incurfions of the Irifh ; 
it is true, he adds, more through hope than fear v but it 
is fubmitted to the critics, what this hope muft mean* 
It could not be the hope of invading Ireland, be- 
< caufe building forts in Britain feems to have no ten- 
dency towards fuch a defign. It mull be, then, the hope 
of preventing the Irifh from throwing further fupplies 
of men into Britain, and thereby delaying the Roman 
conqueft \ and the rather, as Claudtan, after this pe- 
riod, in his panegyric on his patron Stilichon, fup- 
ports,this opinion ^ for what elfe can he mean by 

• Totartt cum Scotus Iernem 

Movit > et infejto Jpumavit remige Tethys ? 

In the reign of Conuing, firnamed the Dauntlefs, our 
hiftoriaris tell us, that our anceftors diftinguifhed them- 
felves on the Continent, as well as in Britain. In the 
year 3616, according to OTlaherty, reigned Reachta, 

• Gildas dc Excidio Britannia, 
f Hift. Ecdef. Brit. lib. i, cap. u 

cafld 
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called Righ-Dearg, or of the Red Ann. In his reign, 
we read in the Pfalter of Cafhell, of an expedition to 
Britain, and of his afluming the tide of Sovereign of 
Ireland and Albany *. This prince's fucceflbr was 
Ugaine-More, or the Great, wh6fe naval power was fo 
formidable that he was ftyled Monarch of all the Weftern 
IJIct of Europe f • In the reign of Crintnan N$*dbnar 9 or the 
Hero, we are told, that Ireland was greatly enriched by 
the immenfe treafures he brought home, in the courfe 
of his many invafions of Britain and Gaul p Cathtre 
the Great is renowned for his con que (Is ; and from the 
Monarch Cormac was defcended the famous Cairbre 
Reuda, who firft made a folid eftablifliment in North 
Britain, as Bede witnefles $. €€ The Scots (fays he) 

* coming into Britain from Ireland, headed by Reuda 

* their captain, obtained from the Pi&s, either by force 
" or friendfljip, thofe fettlements which they (till hold ; 
w and from whom, to this day, they are called DaU 
" Reudini (or Reuda's portion) ; for in their language 
u Dal fignifies a part 1" and by this name of Dal, with 
the epithet of the firft pofleflbr, many territories in Ire* 
land, yet pafs. Criomthan, Niall the Great, and Dathy, 
the laft of our heathen princes, are celebrated in our 
annals for their fea expeditions to Britain and Gaul, &c. 
and for their fucccfs againft the Romans : whofe em T 
perors they ftyle in fome old mamifcript9, Kings of alt 
the World, Ireland excepted : A circumftance expreflive 
at once of the civilized underftandings, and independent 
fpirit of our forefathers. 

If we compare our own accounts of fea expeditions' 
to the continent, from their commencement to the be^ 
ginning of the fifth century, with the relations of^ foreign 
writers, we fliall be furprifed ( tp find how exa&ly they » 

• Grat Luc. p. 63, O'Flaherty, Keating, &c t ^id. 

\ Qgygb, p. *95j ^c f § Rift. Ecclef. Brit. cap. J. 
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Agree \ and this will alfo more and more confirm us iv 
the opinion, of the great accuracy and truth of our an- 
cient records. The Roman writers mention frequent 
revolts and infurre&ions, by the Gauls and Germans. 
Our hiftories tell us, that the incurfions into Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Britain, were intended to give the Romans 
fo much employment abroad, that they could not think 
of attacking us, at home. Caefar, in his fifth book, de- 
scribes Ireland very exa&ly ) and nothing is clearer from 
Tacitus, in his life of Agricola, than that the Romans 
looked with a jealous eye on the Irifh. The depreda- 
tions committed on the Gaulifli coafts in the 2d and 
3d centuries, by the Uarines, or Varins *» and the 
powerful fleets appointed by Conftantine, $;c- to pro- 
%cGt the country j point put clearly the number and 
boldnefs of the invaders ; and I take it for granted, that 
by that name the Erenochts, or Munfter forces were 
known to them. It feems very clear from effe&s and 
circumftances, that the Irifh were in clofe alliance with 
the German and Gaulish nations mon) averfq to the Ro- 
man name ; and whilft thq grand coalition of the 
weftern ftates, the fworn enemifc$ to the Rornan power, 
went under the name of the Saxon Ligue ; and the coaft, 
from the mouth of the Rhine fo lower Normandy, was 
palled (to exprefs the invafiye quarter) I^ittus Saxoni- 
Cum, the fea feparating Britain from Ireland, was par- 
ticularly named Vallis Scythica. Hence, indeed, it 
would feem, that in the inyafions on the continent, the 
Irifh were only parties \ but that in fhofe on Britain, 
they were principals. 

Ciaudian makes this alliance between the Irifh and 
Qermans, as clear as can be, in the following lines j as 
- well as the pre-eminence of the firfl. 

• Mezeray Originc des Franc. 1. 1, p. %t$ x 8cc. 

MaduerurU 
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........ Maduerunt Saxone fufo 

Or cades > incaluit Piclorum /anguine, Thule : 
Scotorum Cumulus, jievit Glacialis Hibernia. 

Here three diflin& nations are pointed out ; the Saxons 
landing in the Orkneys, as the neareft navigation from 
their country ; the Pi&s of Thule, from r-rjlle, a bar-i 
ren place, which the north of Scotland, confefiedly is 5 
and the Irifli, from Ulfter, where the proximity of the 
two lands, made it fafeft ; and thus uniting, forming a 
confiderable power. In his fecond book, de Laudib. 
Stilichonis, Claudian (as before mentioned) thus intro? 
duce§ Britain, ' 

Me quoque vicinis pereuntem gentibus, inquit 
Mutiivit Stilico. Totam cum Status lernen 
Movit, et infefto fpumavit remige, Tethys. 
Illius effeBum Cur is, tie bella timer em 
Scotica tie Pi&um tremerem, ne /jttore toto 
Projpicerem, dubiis venfurum Saxona vent is. 

If this bp not a copfefled coalition pf different ftates 
to diftrefs Britain, ,or indeed rather the Romans (fince 
fimilar attacks were made <?n them on the continent, the 
more to diftjraft and divide their forces) I am greatly 
deceived. Ifr certainly had this effeft, that the Romans 
were obliged to give up Britain entirely ; for after this 
it is, that Qildas * and Bede f give mod melancholy ac- 
counts of the fanguinary irruptions of the Scots and 
Pi£ks into Britain, without any mention of the Saxons, 
probably becaufe they thought them fe Ives more than a 
match for them, while unfupported by the Romans. 
From all this, however, it (hould appear, that the inva- 
sions of Britain and Gaul were not the incurfions ot a 

• Dseicidio Britao. f Hift. gcdefc Jib. 1. cap. 12. 
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lawlefs banditti, but deep concerted fchemes, of a brave 
and generous nation, to break the (hackles of an en- 
flaved people, This grand coalition or ligue between 
the Irifh and Germans, becomes more manifeft from the 
fingle confideration, that, the moment the Saxons were 
called to the affiftance of the Britons, all incur&ons from 
Ireland ceafed, Qefides, Btde bears witnefs to the af- 
finity between 'the Irifh and the latter; and by him w<? 
fhall prove, that, from us they- received (he Chriftian 
Po£trine, $s well as the ufe of Letters* 

Maitland, who like mod of his countrymen feems to 
be fupernaturally divefted of decency, truth, and even 
common ferjfe, when touching on Irifh affairs, tells us, 
in the firft volume of his Hiftory of Scotland, that,, the 
Vallis Scythica, or Sea between Ireland and Britain, 
fhould be wrote Vallis Tithyca, or the Vale of Tieth, a 
river which runs by Stirling, in Scotland ; hut as a river 
which it was necefTary for a large army to crofs by boats, 
fhould imply both depth and breadth to make fuch 3 nia- 
roceuvre neceflary, he has found out K by the vaft quan- 
tity of moorifli ground there about, that it tnitji have 
been formerly a mighty ftream ! And woe be to fcep- 
tics and mifbelievers ! At the fame time alfo that he 
defies the exiftence of Irifh fleets or armies, and tells 
us, they were fo defpicable a people as not to dare to 
, look beyond their own country, he makes no ftri&ures 
<m the Saxons (though inhabitants of Germany, and of 
courfe lefs conveniently fituated than the Irifh) joining 
their forces to the Scots and Pi&s. to invade Britain ! 
This candid Y\Ql takes it for granted, from a paflage in 
TacituVs life of Agricola, (in which it is faid, that an 
Irifh prince, who applied to the emperor for affiftance 
to recover his territories, allured the writer at Rome, 
that with one legion ^nd a few auxiliaries, a conqueft 
pight be made of the country ;) that the Irifh were \ 
people of no conference. But befide this paflage, we 

have 
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have nothing further to ftrengthen the aflertion j while 
it appears on the other hand, that this general failed 
round Britain, without any defign of 'making a defcent 
pn Ireland, and that he raifed fons, and placed troops 
in thofe parts of Scotland moft expofed to the Irifh in- 
curfions! Admitting the expreflion of the Roman 
writer in its utmoft latitude, the conqueft of Ireland with 
fo inconfiderable a force, muft needs imply friends there, 
ready to affift the invaders ; for the hiftorian is clear, 
that Agricola, under the colour of friendfhip intended 
ufing this Irifh adventurer (as we have feen in our own 
days happen more than once in Scotland) for his own 
ends ; and I am fure that this Piflt would think it no 
compliment to truth or his country, were I to affirm, 
that the fon or grandfon of James the Second under- 
took to conquer all Britain with 6000 men, and yet we 
know, fuch had like to have been the cafe, without any 
auxiliaries whatever ! The Irifh prince alluded to by 
Tacitus, muft have been Tuathall, furnamed the Ac* 
ceptable ; for by an horrid confpiracy of the plebeians 
about this time, the monarch of Ireland, and moft of 
the nobility were maflacred, and Tuathal the young 
prince and his mother, obliged to 0y for refuge to hi* 
grandfather} the Piftifh king 5 it would even appear, 
that he was rather taken prifoner by the Romans, than 
that he applied to them for affiftance, the word excejfe- 
raty in Tacitus implying as much the one as the other. 
This prince was afterwards invited home, and reftored 
by the loyalty of his fubje&s, without any foreign aid 
whatever ; and then got the name of Cedcz rodft, or, 
the Well-come. Maitland further tells us (following no 
doubt the advice of Tully, ne quid falji dictre audeat) 
that the Irifh were ever an eafy prey to every invader ; 
however, their noble efforts againft the Danifh hofts, 
wbpni they never ceafed contending with for above two 

centuries, 
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penturies, until they finally expelled them the country, 
feems not exactly to correfpond with our hiftorian; 
and as for the Englifh invafion, as I pufpofe treating 
particularly of it, I fhall refer his ill-informed country- 
men for better intelligence to the third part of this in? 
* trodu&ion. 
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CHAP. IV. 

The princes of Ireland wort crowns of gold — Strong pre- 
emption that the ceremony of anointing was ufed as their 
inaugurations — - Qualifications of the candidates, with the 
manner of crowning them-r- Magnificence of their palaces— 
Hereditary officers of their courts— Number of church dig* 
nitarie's — The rank which Ireland held among the fates of 
Europe. 

JL HE pomp and fplendor difplayed by the manarchs 
and provincial kings of Ireland was equal to the power 
and riches of the country. The proofs of this may be 
collected, from the folemn manper in which they were 
crowned ; from the elegance and riches of their palaces ; 
from their body guards, and hereditary crown officers. 

Without difpnte no country of Europe, and few in 
the world* can give clearer proofs of an early civilization, 
than Ireland, We find one of the names of Ireland, 
even before the landing of the Milefians was Inis-Fail, 
from a fampus marbkrchair, in which their predecef- 
fors The Tuatha da Danains y were crowned ; and which 
coronation chair, the writer of the Book of Conquefts tells 
us, the Milefians carried to Tara, for the perpetual en- 
throning the monarchs of Ireland. According to this 
author, it was, a conftant prophecy, that «« wherever 
« the chair was lodged, there the Irifh jfhould rule j" fcjr 
which he quotes this rann or verfe, 
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COtft Abu-gib d)) lidg-pdil, 611516 fltttf 6Q 

gtffcdll, 

This chair was lent by the monarch of Ireland to 
Fergus King of Scots, and it remained at Scone, until 
the year 1 296, when it was with other Regalia carried 
to England, by the firft Edward. 

It has been faid, that the Irifli monarchs and provin- 
cial kings, wore not erown§ of gold ; but our hiftory 
throughout its whole courfe, proves the contrary. All 
our writers relate, that when Fergufius, the depofed 
king of Ulfter, with Maud, queen pf (ponaught, march- 
ed into Cuailgne in the county qf l*puth, the queen 
went in an open chariot furroundecT by four others, fo 
difpofed as to keep off the horfemen, " left the duft and 
f foam of the horfes, fhould ftain the golden Afton t or 
M crown which ihe wore pn her bead." The Afion of 
the queen of Cathire the Qreat, was {tolen at the conven- 
tion of Tara, A. C. 174; and the very great antiquarian 
Ward * afjures us, that in battle, and at all public af<- 
femblies, the icings of Ireland conftantly wore their 
crowns. It was by means of his crown, that Brien 
Boru, after the battle of Cluantariff, was difcovered by 
fome fugitive Danes, and put to death; and when his 
fon Donatus, opt of devotion or policy, went to Rome, 
he carried with him his provincial crown, which he 
made a tender of to the pope. As Ireland however is 
the only country in the world, whofe hiftory will not 
be admitted as legal evidence- in her behalf, without col- 
lateral proofs, it "may not he improper to obferve, that 
in the year 1692, a crown of gold was found fin the. • 

* De vita et Patria S. Rumoldi, p. 170. 

f Harris's Works, vol. 2. p. 2J» Mac Gcoghagan Hiftoire d*Irlandr 4 
tQ% I. p. IO£. 

'" • county 
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county of Tipperary, raifed in chafed work, which mud 
have been made before the Chriftian aera, as it had not 
the crofs, which after that period the crowns of Chriftian 
princes never were without. It feems aifo to have been 
a monarch's crown, having a refemblance to the clofe 
crown of the Eaftern empire. This crown was pur- 
chafed by Mr. Jofeph Cumerford, and is (till preferred 
in the cattle of Anglurre, in Champagne, the prefent re- 
sidence pf the family, and whither they retired fbor* 
after the laft war in Ireland. In 1744, Mr. Jofeph 
# ]£in(halloe, a jeweller of Limeric, bought of John Clery, 
a (hopkeeper ftill living at Cullen, in the county of Tip- 
perary, a golden crown, weighing fix ounces: this he 
melted, and he affirmed it had the lead alloy of any 
gold he ever met with. It was found in the bog of 
Cullen, where many other curiofities have been disco- 
vered, particularly fome gorgets of gold, and gold* 
handled fwords ; for which reafon, it fince goes' under 
the name of the Golden Bog. In the manufcript life of 
that hero, and fcourge of the Danes, Ceallachan king 
of Munfter, we are exprefsly told, that « The nobility 
*< of Munfter waited upon him at Cafhell 5 each took 
" him by the hand * they then placed the royal diadem 
« on his head, and proclaimed aloud his title of king." 
UcOigdfcdjt »d CDcOie f id r } le 50 CetfUtfcdT), <*5Uf 
tugtfodjt r,l$ 4 tdiroe met leciro, tfguf, 60 gdBcfocty 
5lmio))-T2iog8(X TjiDe cedn, dguf zwgtbdji ^Igdjiim- 

J?1JJ Of <ljt6. Thefe are inconteftable proofs, that, not 
only our monarchs, but provincial kings, wore cj*own$ 
of gold* stad conftantly on ail public occafions. 

Whether our Chriftian monarchs were anointed at 
# their inauguration, is not quite certain, though men- 

tioned by Gratianus Lucius. But it will appear highly 
probable from a due confederation of the following cir- 
cmnftaflces : Our monarch*, or indeed rather emperors, 

for 
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for fuch 3ljt6-T?igb ftri£Hy means, often aflumed the 
titles of Emperors of Ireland, Kings of Albany and Man j 
and fometimes of all the weftern iflands of Europe * 
whence too it is, that Ptolemy the Geographer fpeakg 
of mod of thofe iflands as belonging to Ireland. The 
learned Ward * and archdeacon Lynch f quote an early 
provincial of all the churches of the world, preferved aft 
Rome, in which the emperor of Ireland is ftyled Tht 
Catholic. Chriftianity was early received, and more di- 
ligently cultivated in Ireland than in any other country 
in the world, and among many other ceremonies, that 
of anointing was foon borrowed from the Jewifti rites 
by the Chriftian btfhops. Adamnanus, who Wrote in 
the feventh century, in his life of St. Columba, the 
apoftle of Scotland \, has the following relation : « that 
« an angel appeared to Columba in the night, and 
" holding in his hand a tranfparent book of the ordina- 
« tion of kings, ordered him to read it. In it he was 
« dire&ed to confecrate Aidham the fon of Gabhran* 
u king of the Dal-Rieuda 5 but the faint objefting that 
" Aidhan's brother Jogenanus was the elder, the angel 
" ftruck him on the fide with his ftaff, the impreffiort 
" of which remained ever after, adding, Know for a 
« certainty, that I am fent from God with this book to 
" you, and that according to the words in it you mult 
« confecrate Aidhan king, or I will again (Irike you. 
u The meffenger of God repeated his vifits for three 
" fucceflive nights, conftantly holding this book in his 
" hand, on which the apoftle fails to the ifle of Huy, 
" fent for Aidhan, and anointed him king of the Al- 
« banian Scots." 

To enable the reader to under Hand properly this won- 
derful fable, I muft acquaint him, that Columba found- 

* DePatria S. Rumoldi, p. 165. f Cambrenf. Everfu»,p 90. 

f Lib. 3. cap. 5. 

Cd 
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ed the famous monaftery in the ifle of Huy, which wis 
the metropolitan of all Scotland, as Bede remarks $ that 
though by profeflion a faint, he was not able to fubdue 
thofe paflions arid refentments fo common to the reft 
of mankind; that* being of the blood royal of Ireland 
(the fourth in defcent from Nial thfe Great) he had fuch 
influence on the people, that to gratify his pride and re-* 
fentment, three bloody battles were fought in Ireland ; 
and that as part of his penance for giving rife to fo much 
oloodfhed, his confeflbr, St. Morlaife, ordered him to 
Scotland, never oiore to behold his native country. In 
this place of exile, by his preaching, falling, and other 
a£ts* of devotion and mortification, h€ obtained th6 
greateft afcendancy over the people, inidniuch that in 
the year 569, he (having palled through the Country with 
his eyes coveted) attended, iri behalf of the Scots of 
Albany, Hugh, monarch of Ireland, at a national af- 
fembly at Drutaceat, arid how fuccefsful an advocate he 
proved, we have already related at page 1 1 7- This 
famous vifion, we may therefore well prefume, was fa- 
bricated by the faint foon after for this political end ; 
< that by ufing the chrifm with the future princes of AU 
bany, which as delegates from Ireland, could not be 
done before, the Scots might regard their own chiefs 
with greater reverence, and lofe by degtees their at- 
tachment to the Irilh monarchs ; and this is the more 
probable, as about this very time fome French writers 
affirm, that the holy oil, preferved at Rheims for the 
un&ion of their kings, was fent from heaven, and with 
which St. Rerais anointed Clovis ; however, others 
think Pepin to be the firft king of France, who received 
the un&ion at his coronation *. From all thefe circum- 
stances, however, I imagine every fenfible reader will in- 
cline to believe that the oil was ufed at the inauguration 

• Seldcn's Title* of Honoui", p. 11 a. 

• of 
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6f our monarchs before the days of Columba j and it 
is not even improbable that the ceremony of anointing 
the princes on the continent, was, as well as many mi- 
litary and literary diftin&ions, borrowed from us. 

All candidates fot the regal power, as we have already 
obferved, were to be, ift, of the direct line from Mile- 
fius ; 2dly, they mud have been admitted at feven years 
old, of the 5ji<K> gdif ge, or order of chivalry ; and 3<lly f 
their perfons mud be fuch as to command reverence and 
refpe£i. Thus qualified, they publicly folicited the fuf- 
frages of the princes, nobility and people. On the day 
of election, he that had the greateft number of fuffrages 
was eleded $ and I believe thefe were given in the open 
air ; on the plains of Tara, if fdr the monarchy ; at 
Emania, for the kings of Ulfter $ at the Naas, anciently 
called Naas-Laighean or the Leinfter aflembly, for the 
princes of that province, &e. My reafon for conjec- 
turing that fttch elections were in the open air, as is yet 
pra&ifed in Poland, is, becaufe in this manner, the 
O'Connors of Kerry, the O'Donnel's, Mac Carthks, 
&c. were proclaimed. The legality of the ele£Uon was 
declared by the chief juftice of the kingdom or province* « 

the purity of the prince's blood was proved by a loud 
recital of his pedigree through all its branches, « until the 
chief antiquarian came up to Milefius or Gollamh ; then 
it was- (if my conjectures ort this point will be allowed) 
that the primate or archbifhop, after the reception of 
Chriftianity ufed the chrhtn. The marfhal of the king- 
dom or province, placed the crown on his head ; the 
ftandard-bearer difplayed the royal banner \ and the 
&dnm ftiorob or royal fhout announced the approbation 
of the poeple. That no doubt may arife as to thcf 
crowning of our kings, the arms of Munfter always 
were, and (till are, a king enthroned in majefty, with 
the crown on his head, and a fceptre in his hand 5 and 

Philip 
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Philip O'Sullivan (an excellent aftronomer and hiftoriati 
as well as a gallant foldicr, who lived in ' the days of 
Elizabeth, when the manner of proclaiming the princes, 
or rather at that time, the great lords of counties, re* 
fembled-in miniature the pomp of days of greater liberty) 
tells us, that " the chiefs of Ireland were inaugurated 
« by fuch whofe hereditary duty it was fo td do, or by 
" other 8. Being come to the place appointed, accom* 
" panied by a grand retinue of followers, and by the 
" people, the judges declare from the eftabliihed laws, 
" the right of the candidate. An oath is then admini- 
. *' ftered to him, in which he fwears, to be deadfall in 
€( the religion of his artceftors, to prote& his fub-* 
" je£ts, and admiftifter impartial juftice to them. High 
« mafs being faid, and a wand confecrated, it is deli- 
«* vered as a fceptre to the chief \ when, by certain 
" words, pronounced by the family inaugurator, he is 
" declared O'Sullivan, O'Reilly, &c. and as fuch is ac* 
«• knowledged by the people, nor ever aifter ufes his 
w Chriftian name. s Sic vetujlati (fays he) placuit, nee 
€i hodie etiam difpticet *." 

The palaces of our ancient kings were highly cele- 

' brated for their magnificence, and the tafte of their de- 

corations ; and the triennial meetings at Tara, were un- 
commonly fplendid. It appears, by the concurrent tefti- 
monies of all our writers, that at thefe aflemblies the mo- 
narch or emperor fat in the royal banqueting houfe, 
called Moidkcuarta, on his Breas-fhora, or throne, his 
crown or afion on his head, and his fceptre in his hand, 
with his face to the weft ; the provincial kings were 
alfo feated on thrones, lefs lofty than the monarch's, in 

* the following order j $he king of Munfter on his left 

hand, the king of Ulfter on his right, the king of Lein- 
fter fronting him, and the king of Conaught behind. 

i 

• CompencL Hift. CathoL p. 33. 

The 
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The nobility, the clergy, and literati, took place accorcU * 
ing to their rank ; and this Was fettled with a precifion 
that would do honour to the politeft nations of the 
world. In the days of Qttatnh Fodia> and afterwards of 
Cormoc O'Cuin, thefe meetings were uncommonly pom-, 
pous ; for befides the palace erf Tara, of which the 
Moidhcuartu was but a date room, there were others 
ere&ed for the reception of the different provincial 
kings. A noble academy was founded alfo, for the edu- 
cating and jftftru&iiig the knights in feats of arms, ad* 
joining to which was the hofpital for fick and wounded* 
Grianan na Wnfchean was the palace where the provincial 
queens were entertained. Realta ne Fhileadh % ws the 
place appointed for the judges, poets, antiquarians, and 
other iiterati, to examine records, adjudge litigated 
Ants, and other fUch bufinefs. Qairclr ne NGuiaif, was 
the ftate prifon j and here Were lodged the hoftagea 
which the emperor took front fuch of the princes whofe 
fidelity or attachment he doubted r However* by a par- 
ticular and curious law, the hoftages from the people o£ 
Orgiall, or the Ma Quire's, Mac Mahon's, &c. were 
never to be confined, nor to wear any kind of Aiackles* 
but fuch as were of gold * hence Or-Giall, or th? 
goiden. hoftage. The grandeur of the palace of Tara 
has been celebrated by very ancient writers, and a de- 
fcription of it may be feen in Keating, O'Flaherty, 
O'Connor, &c. The days of Cormoc were thofe of its 
greateft glory, and we have yet a poem in O'Duvegnan * 
beginning with Cectrobdift iitf Riogh, Hd^b Coftmdic. 
" Royal Tara, the palace af Cormoc," particularly de- 
fcriptive of its magnificence. We are told, that in his 
time, mod of the utenfils of the court were all pure gold 
or Giver : when he dined in ftate, that he was waited 
upon by 150 of the moft diftinguifhed gentlemen of the 

4 Ogygia p. 336, Keating, 5 p. I. Gr. Luc. Ward. 

toL. 1. » kingdom j 
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kingdom; and that on his fide-bord were 150 cap* 
of mafly gold and filver. It is here to be noticed, 
that Meath was a fifth province, early taken from the 
other four, and annexed to the crown, as a demefne*, 
which together with the eftabliflied taxed, on the reft 
of the kingdom, and the perfonal eftates or hereditary 
dominions of the prince, formed the whole of the im- 
perial revenue. We may form foroeidea of the munifi- 
cence, truly royal, which prevailed at Tara, by the an- 
nual confumption at Ceattn-Corradh y the provincial palace 
of Brren Boru; where the annual confumption was* 
2670 beeves*, 1370 hogs, 365 pipes of red, and 15a 
hogfheads of other wine. 

The attendants on the courts of the Emperors and 
provincial kings \ their bod^ guards 3 and above all, the 
hereditary officers of the crown, of the pureft blood of 
the kingdom, are very ftriking proofs of the fplendor of 
the ancient Monarchs of- this country, and of the polite- 
nefs of their courts. The different military orders of 
the kingdom feem to have been the particular guards of 
each prince. We are told, that Con of the joo battles 
was murdered by fifty ruffians, attired like women, who 
waited their opportunity, and furprized him, unattended 
by his Loachs or guards. ' The guards of his great oppo- 
nent Eugene, were called tedgfy tedcb, teagh leach y or 
houfhold troops, but indeed more properly houfehold 
heroes, Laech fignifying a champion, or hero. The 
guards of Art the Monarch, and fon of Con, were call- 
ed p^dnc ^ImJyrjf , Franc Amhuis^ or French guards, and 
indeed, in thefe early writers we often read of French, 
, Spaniffy &c. and Britifh auxiliaries, called in to the 
affiftance of the different competitors, which proves the 
extenfienevfs of their foreign connexions. Cormoc the 

* Keatifig, j>. %. &Cr 

fon 
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fon of Arty vhofe reign makes fo glorious a figure in 
IriOi hiftory, had, as his immediate guards, 150 of the 
principal knights of the kingdom, befide iooo men 
to guard his palace. The guards of the Munfter kings, 
in earl j days, were the people of Oflbry, (Quafi, Qfirh^r 
Hiogb, Ambms Riogb, or the king's guards) whofe coun- 
try was the extreme boundaries of that kingdom ; and 
by the Book of Rights, &c. wrote by St. Benignus, w« 
find the duty impofed on that people by the king of 
Munfter was, to wait oh him conftantly with a certain 
number of armed troops. In later ages the Munfter 
guards were called Dal Geais, a mod intrepid body of 
men ; and the palace of Brien Boru, beyond Killaloe, 
was called Cean Corradb, or the houfe of the chief of 
the heroes. The Leinfter guards were called Ciama 
Baoifgne, from Boaifgtu y a renowned warrior } and thofe 
of UUier, Curaidbe na Craoibbe ruadb, or Champions of 
the Red Branch. 

Befide their knights and body guards, their courts 
were rendered confpicuous by the hereditary crown 
officers. The duties of the hereditary marfhals were, at 
every inauguration, to place the afion or crown on the 
prince's head \ to fee the nobility take place according 
to their different ranks, and to draw up the army. That 
of the hereditary ftandard bearer was, to preferve the 
royal banner > to be amongft the foremoft of the troops 
in a£lion, and in the rere on a retreat \ for the troops 
had ever their eye on the ftandard, and when the prince 
was killed (for they feldom Survived a defeat) the, ftan- 
dard was ftruck, which was the fignal for a retreat* 
Thus, in the bloody battle of Moicruimht, between the 
monarch Art, and Mac Con, on the death of &xt t we 
are told, t)o i^t meirtge CtXtd Grji), Do thuit meirgt 
Catha Cuin, « the ftandard of the battle of Con fell, or 
" was ftruck/' The bufinefs of the hereditary treafurer* 

N 2 was, 
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was, td fee the king's contributions and taxes regularly 
£aid in, which was done every firft of November. Thefe 
faxes were fixed, and regifters kept of them, and to this 
day the particular duties impofed on the different parts- 
of the kingdom are known. It may not be improper to 
obferve here frorr* Tacitus *, that " when Germanicus 
" went to vifit ^Egypt, he faw obelilks at Thebes, on 
w which were letters engraved in ^Egyptian chara&ers, 
« containing an account of their conquefts over the 
" Lybians, Ethiopians, Medes, and Perfiarfs, &c and 
4€ alfo of the tributes impofed) in gold r ftlver % hotfes, arms, 
« corn, and other necejfaries -of Hfe\" The royal cup- 
bearer, or Giolla Cupan an righ, and Ihe hereditary ad- 
mirals, I have not been able to find to what families 
they belonged i though I cohje£fcure the CFalvies were 
admirals of South Munfter, and the O'Keefs, generals > 
becaufe, in the manufcript life of Ceallachan Cafhil, the 
Munfter fleet was commanded by Fa/vie fonn 9 and the 
army by Mac Keeffe. 

No fubjeft, at public aflfemblies, durft approach nearer 
Ihe monarch or prince, than the length of a long fpear ; 
and there they fat, each according to his dignity, as may 
be collected from a poem of O'Higgin's. I take it for 
granted, that the firft place was given to the arch-druid 
in times of Paganifm, and tathe primate, or afchbifliop 
of the province, after the reception of Chriftianity ; be- 
caufe aH our writers are unanimous, that the literati 
ranked immediately ^after the blood-royal. Next to him 
was the hereditary marflial ; then the ftatidard bearer ; 
and then the hereditary treafut er. Why f place thefe 
crown officers thus* is, becaufe irf the reign of Cuchorb 
king of Leiofter, in the fecond century, Laoi'ghfeach, 
chief of the O'Mora's, was appointed treafurer /of Leuv j 



* Annal Lib. 2. cap. 6c- 

j- leaW;<Xjt Oenlghn?. Keating,. Mc Ctutin, &c 
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Iter, and to take the fourth place at the council board, 
fiefide thefe great officers of ftate, there were a chief 
juftice and forgeon, poet, hiftorian, antiquarian, and 
three ftewards of the houfe-hold, with their attendants 
conftantly refiding at court. All thefe different offices, 
have been kept up in TJlfter, and in parts of Munfter 
and Conaught, until the accefllon of James the Firft. 
Thus in the days of Elizabeth, A. C. 1562, O'Neal^ 
prince of Urfter, made a vifit to London, in confequence 
of a promifc, made the preceding year ; and Cambden 
tells us, ** He appeared at court with his guards of Gal! T 
« oglachs, bare headed, armed with hatchets, their 
u hair flowing in locks on their (boulders, on which 
" were yellow furplices dyed with faffron, with long 
* fleeves, fhort coats, and trunvjackets, at which ftrange 
« Gght, the Londoners marvelled much/' Mac JSweeny 
was the captain of his guards^ Mac Caffry his heredi- 
tary ftandard-beareri CGallagher marfhal, O'Gnive his 
poet, &e._ In the monaftery of the friars preachers, 
near Rofcommon, a monument of Feidelm O'Connor, 
who died in the year 1253, in line Irifh marble, is ftilt 
preferved, though lately, malicioufly and confiderably 
defaced, in which he lies, furrounded by his body 
guards, in their ancient drefies. Were there no other 
evidence left of the policed ftate of the ancient Irifh, 
than, thefe hereditary appointments, I think they mud be; • 
allowed, by every man of fenfe and candour^ to be un- 
exceptionable. 

The very great number of archbifliops and bifliops 
confeejrated, even by S*. Patrick himfelf, being ndt lefsthan 
350, as all the writers of his life (who were very nu- * 

merous) agree, ftrongly befpeak the power and confe? 
quence of ancierit Ireland throughout Europe. Before 
fhe Danifb eruption, there were 96 bifliops in Ireland * I 



• YU& S. ^mol4i, p. 1J8. 

Even 
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Even fo late as the year 1 1 1 2 *, we read of a Synod 
held at Uifneach, at which affembled 50 hifhops, 300 
priefts, and 3000 regulars. In the year 1 1 50, when 
by the Danifh ravages, the nation was not able tc f up- 
port with proper dignity, the number of bifhops, they 
were reduced by a decree of pope Eugene the Third ; 
and cardinal Papiron came to Ireland, with palliums for 
the four archbifbops, under whom were appointed 25 
bifhops only. Since that time, fo weakened has the 
]cingdom been, that in fome places two, in others three 
bishopries are united, to fupport a fingie dignitary. 

The primates of Ireland in many initances, were fiyled 
the heads of the religion of Ireland, and of the greateft 
part of Europe ; and with great juflice, fince it is ad- 
mitted, that, not only the Picts and Saxons, but great 
part of Germany, France, &c. ftill fubmiflive to the 
Roman See, was converted by Irifh bifhops. In the 
annals of Donegal f Malbrigid, archbifhop of Ard- 
mach is flyled " Succeffor of St. Patrick, St. CoUumba* 
and St. Adamnanus, primate of all Ireland, and of the 
greateft part of Europe. Others ate called, arMj/bops 
of ail the &c.ots t i. e. of Albany, as well as Ireland; 
p and St. Bernard call» St Mall achy, archbifhop of Ire- 
land and Scotland, That Scotland as well a? Britain, at 
lead the Saxon territories, depended in fpirituals on Ire- 
land, formerly, is what I affirm 5 and my proofs arc 
full. St. Collumha, apoftle of North Britain, an,Iri(h- 
man, founded the abbey of Huy, which was the head 
of the rejigious houfes of that country. The vene- 
rable Bede tells us J, that the head of this monaftery , 
though but a prieft, was fupreme of all the churches 
and bifhops of Scotland ; and this prieft, it mud follow, 
received his ordination at home. His houfe muft be 

. * Keating, Ward, Coigan, &c. j Vita S. Rumoldi, p. 17*- 

^€U San£ s Hibern. y. 386, &c. J Hift, Ecclcf. 1. 3. cap. 4. 

therefore 
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therefore fubj5& to the primacy of Ireland! and our 
archbiOiops we fee, were accordingly ftyled, " Succef- 
" fors of St. Patrick, Colkimba and Adamnanus," or 
archbifliops of Ireland and Albany. It is a fad, ac- 
knowledged by North Britifh writers, that until the 
reign of James the III. there were no Caledonian arch- 
bifhops inftiruted 5 when, at the requeft of this prince, 
Sextus the IV. appointed two, to fuperintend the church 
of Scotland; and until the year 1161, the archbifhops 
of Ardmagh, confecrated the Scotch bifhops ; after 
which period, the archbifhops of York afiumed this 
power, until 1471, as appears by the bull of Alexander 
the III. then pope* Bede through great part of his 
Ecclefiaflical Hiftory, acknowledges, that the early 
Saxons were converted by the Irifli, and that Irifli 
bifhops prefided over them. St. Colman, the third Irifli 
biftiop of Lindisfarren, in a famous fynod held in 
Northumberland, A. C. 664, [at which king Ofwin, 
his queen and court, andfome foreign bi (hops, particu-' 
larly Agiibertus bi(hop of Paris, affifted) tells them, 
«« The time of celebrating Eafter, which I obferve, I 
* c took from my anceftors, who fent trie hither as your 
*' bijhop *." The fame , writers alfo declares, that, 
for a long time after, the Saxon priefts and bifhops, 
were ordamed in Ireland. Azorius> in his recital of 
the primates of the Weftern world, places the arch* 
biftiop of Toledo firft, as primate of all Spain, next 
folk>w6 the arohbifliop of Ardmagh, primate of all Ire* , 

landf; and in the council of Lyon8| A. C. 1241, we 
find the archbiihop of Ardmach, fubferibes his name, 
before all the ecclefiaftics of France, Spain and Italy J, 
thus, <€ Albertus Armachanus! 9 In the life of St. Mag- 
nus, as I find it quoted by Wardeus, p. 176, it is faid, 

• Hift. Eccl. Kb. 3. c. 45. a 5. f Vita S. Rumoldi, p. 165, 

Cojjau, Gratius* I,ucjmmt, &c } Annal, Mil), Tom. 1. p. 605. . 

« Hiftorians 
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- w Hiftoriane and geographers have defcribed Ireland to 
?« be a kingdom renowqed in Europe, her field? moil 
" fruitful, her waters, &c." Hence we find, in the L 
council of Conftance, in 1417, on account qf-fome 
difputes between the French and Englifh nations, thefe 
Jaft were refufed the liberty of voting as a nation, the 
canonilis declaring that they were but a province, con? 
ne£ted with the nation of Germany, as they were not 
governed by their own princes, but had fubmitted tq 
German allies, who were themfelyes tributaries to the 
empire. The Englifh advocates alledged in their an- 
swer, * c That learned do&ors, in their divifion of 
" Chriftendom, have ranked England as 3 nation," 
But this was not allowed ; at length they urged, " That 
" it is evident from Albertus Magnus, and Harthpl. de 
" Glanville, that the world wa$ divided into three parts, 
-f< Europe, Afia and Africa. Europe was distributed 
f« into four, empires, the Roman, the Copftantjnopoli- 
f« tan, Irifli and Spanifh. The king of England therer 
' f * fore, as monarch of Ireland, is amongft the mod emi- 
« nent, and mod ancient of the kings of Europe;" 
and, in confequence of this plea, England was declared 
a fifth nation in the council *. • 
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CHAE. V, 

The lights % nyhtch a knowledge of the hi/lory and language <tf 
Ireland is capable 9/ throwing on fome cuJloms y even 
among the Romans — on the origin of chivalry and lite- 
rary injlitutions on the Continent — on the ancient Qelt'tC) 
&c. 

±H GTHING caii more fully prove the veneration in 
whicjh the dm ids were held on the continent, than the 

\ A#. confiL Conft. See alio an Englifh tranflation, voL 2, p. 42, &c. 

accurate 
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accurate relation Caefar has vouchfafed to give of thei* 

religion and learning $ and that no miftake fhould hap- „ 

pen concerning the prime feat of their learning, he is 

careful to tell us, that in Ireland, only, a thorough 

knowledge of their my fteries could be acquired. We 

have already obferved, from Tacitus, that the ftates of 

Italy adopted the fame wor(hip ; and we have already 

given fome, and (hall hereafter afford further reafon to 

think that Pythagoras learned thofe tenets bere f and then 

fpread them through* Italy. We even find many of 

their cuftoms adopted by the Romans themfelves. Au- 

rtliafiy the emperor (whofe mother, Vopifcus * tells us, 

was a prieftefs of the fun, and a foreteller of future 

events, probably a druidefs) applied to the druids, to 

know if the empire would continue in his family ; an4 

after fubduing the famous Zenobia, queen of Palmyra^ 

Herodian tells us, he erc£ted at ^ome a temple facred 

to Belus. 

In the <Jays of Domitian, we find mention made of 
the Agones, and contefts of poets and other literati ; 
they were of two kinds, the Agon Capitolinus, cele^ 
brated in honour of Jupiter, and the Quinquatria, de- 
dicated to Pallas, In both inftancep they were crowned, 
on judgment being pronounced by the emperor or his 
judges. In the Agon Capitolinus, the vi&or was 
prowned wif:h branches of oak (the facred tree of the 
druids) and in the Quinquatria, the crown was of olives, 
mixed with fillets of gold. If there were many candi- 
dates, and but one only approved of, he was faid to be 
crowned, contra opines poet as. Gruter f tells us^ that 
Domitian crowned L. Surredius, " Contra omnes SCE- 
NICOS/," and that M. Ulpius Apolauftus was fo digni ? 
fied " Adverfus hiftfiones, *t omnes SCENICOS." This ' ; 

Nvord Scenicus is lingular, and to be met with in no 

i 

f la A^rcl. pajr. 14, | I/ifcription. N. 486. p. 331- 

' * Latin, 
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Latin writer before this period, nor does Gruter feem to 
have underftood its meaning ; it is, however^ a manifeft 
Iernicifm, as we havtf already (hewn many other Celtic 
words, latinized by Roman writers, to be, and ftriflly 
fignifies an antiquarian. This Irifti word Senachi^ our 
Latin writers render into Senacus, and Senaciores $ as may 
be feen in Ward, Colgan, &c. &e. but even long before 
the period in queftion, we find men of letters, at lead 
the lawyers, were dignified in ancient Rome by gold 
rings* 



Ciceroni nemo ducentos 



Nunc dederit Nummos, nifi fulferit annulus ingens. 

Juvenal, Sat. VII. 

The well-known ftory of Diocletian, and many others, 
might be produced as evidence of the acquaintance of 
the Romans with druidifm. But it will be a reafonable 
.queftion, if the Roman people borrowed any cuftoms 
from the Irifli nation, why have all their Writers been 
filent on this head ? the anfwer is clear. Though druid- 
, ifm, as well as letters, came originally from Ireland, yet 
, the Romans became acquainted with it only by their in* 
tercourfe with the Italian ftatcs, the Iberians and the 
Gauls ; and nothing can (hew more fully the juftnefs of 
this aflertion, and the utility a knowledge of our hiftory 
and language rtiuft be of to an antiquarian, than the 
light it throws on many obfeure paifages in their writers, 
If, in pharmacy, chemiftry, and mathematics, we find 
many technical terms of Arabic origin, the induction is 
as natural as true, that they improved, if not invented 
thefe fciences, and that they taught them to the neigh- 
bouring nations. The fame plain reafons fupport the 
claim of the Greeks to philofophy, phyfic, &c. and 
our being obliged to recur to the Irifli language and hif- 
tory for explanations of words in ancient Celtic theo- 

logy* 
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logy, poetry, and philofophy, &c. unintelligible with- 
out this aid, mud make as ftrongly in our favour. 

Auguftus Caefar built a temple in Gaul, to Circius, 
or the wind that blows on the Gaulifh coaft. The wind, 
we know, was worfhipped ih Ireland ; and Criche, from 
which Circius feems evidently derived, fignifies a terri- 
tory, or country. Mercury was worfhipped by the name 
of Teutates, or the god of travellers $ and the very 
word is Irifh for the god of a country. A temple- was 
built at Rome, to Belus, or the Sun,' and fuch is the 
deified name of this planet here. Public contefts began 
at Rome, in the days of Domitian, who, before his 
elevation to the empire, cultivated the fine arts. Such 
were always kept up in Ireland, and there were public 
feflions of the poets at ftated .times, to exercife their 
genius. Mr. Mac Donnell, a man of great erudition, 
and a profound Irifh antiquarian and poet, whofe death 
I fenfibly feel, and from whom, when a boy, I learned 
the rudiments of our language, conftantly kept up this 
cuftom. He had made valuable colle&ions, and was 
writing, in his native tongue, an Hiftory of Ireland \ 
but a long ficknefs prevented his finifhing this work. 
He propofed to forne gentlemen in the county of Clare, 
to tranflate Homer into Irifh ; and from the fpecimen 
he gave, it would feem that this prince of poets would 
appear as refpe£table in a Gathelian as a, Greek drefs, 
But the death of the late Mac Namara put a flop to this 
attempt, This learned and worthy man died in the yfcar 
1 75 1, near Charleville, and I have never fince been 
able to fincl how his papers were difpofed of, though I 
am told he left them to me. 

We find the literati of Rome, as well as the knights, 
wore gold rings ; and this cuftom was eilablifhed in 
Ireland a confiderable time before the foundation of the 
Roman republic. In Germany, about the ninth, tenth, 
gad eleventh centuries f we find a. cuftom introduced of 

knighting 
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knighting the emperors and their declared fucceffors, or 
kings of the Romans ; thus Frederick I. held a feaft at 
Mentz, " to create his fon Henry a knight, by girding 
*< a fword on his thigh." Frederick, duke of Suabia, 
was knighted by the fame emperor. The emperors them- 
felves, when they were not knighted by their predecef? 
fors, receired this dignity from fome prelate of emi- 
nence. Henry III. was knighted by the archbifhop of 
Bremen. In 1247, William, earl of Holland, intended 
king -of the Romans, was fir ft knighted. In 1461, 
Lewis XI. of France, juft before his coronation* re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from the hands of 
Philip, duke of BourgQgnc, and afterwards conferred i$ 
on many gentlemen. At- a much earlier period, we 
have an inftance of this kind in England ; for William 
of Malmfbury tells us, w that king Alfred, viewing 
« with delight the youth and beauty of his grandfon, 
" Atheldan, inveftedhim, at a' very early age, with the 
« o*der of knighthpod. ,? The very Jearned Selden,, in 
his Titles of Honour, is clear, that the cuftpm of knight- 
hood in Germany could not be borrowed from the an? 
cient Romans, but mult have taken its rife amongft 
themfelves, or from fome nations, their allies. To the 
reafons offered in the fourth chapter of the 'firft part of 
this work, to (hew that the Germans borrowed this 
cuftom from Ireland, I (hall here add, that they and the; 
Irifh held always a clofe correfpondence, and that the 
patrons of many churches in Germany are Irifhmen, 
But had we not even thefe clues to the origin of chivalry 
on the continent, to what hiftory of any European na- 
tion, but the Irifh, coujd we recur, to trace out this 
cuffom ? We find military orders fo ancient, that we 
can fcarcely tell when they began among us. Our an- 
ceftors had them in Egypt \ we are certain they were 
refpe£ted in Greece ; and in Ireland they were in fo 
high repute^ that pur princes were adjudged unworthy 
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and incapable of command, who did not enter into ths 
military fchools at feven years old, and were not at eigh- 
teen found fit to receive the Gradb-Gmfgmb y or order of 
chivalry ! This, too, was not a capricious or occa- 
fional euftom amongft us* it continued invariably 
through all periods of our hiftory. The Saxon chiefs 
preferred this power, conferred on them by Mac Mur- 
rogh. The Geraldines of Defmond made knighthood 
hereditary in fome branches of their family : Hence the 
White Knight, the Knights of the Valley, and the Knights 
of Kerry, honours carefully kept up to this day. The 
Butlers did the lame in Ormond \ and fo likewife the 
other chiefs. In the church of St. Mary, in the Holy 
yidndy and above Killaloe, is a curious monument over 
the burial place of the Mac O'Briens, of Ara, the laft 
of which princely line, and but a gentleman farmer, 
was killed by his horfe lately. By the infcription, we find 
that Sir Tireldach Mac O'Brien Ara was there interred,* 
A. D. 1626, and this was an hereditary honour conti- 
nued in the family for centuries > the fame may be faid 
of the OTlaherties, and of many other diftinguiftedl 
MUefian ho'ufes. 

About the time that chivalry was introduced on ther 
continent, we find Foets-laureat folemnly crowned with 
great pomp, and an oath adminiftered to them : before 
they received this dignity, they were obliged to be Mat- 
ters of Arts. In 161 6> Crufius * from a M. A. was 
created Poet-laureat at Strafburg. The ceremony began 
by fome verfes in praife of this honour, and his earned 
wifhes to be found worthy of it ; this was followed by a 
long harangue of the Count Palatine, who prefided 
' in praife of this divine art, and , (hewing the neceflity 
of admitting none as profefTors of it, but fuch as had 
given high proofs of their abilities ; <then addreifing 

, * A&. C$far, Argeataur. 

himfelf 
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himfetf to Crufius, he defircs he may, by fomc publid 
aft, convince the illuftrious aflembly of his qualifica- 
tions in thiS way ; this the bard attempts, by reciting a 
' poem of 300 lines ; which being approved of, and the 
count's title from the emperor produced, an oath is then 
adminiftered to him to be true to the emperor and his 
fucceflbrs; to celebrate, at proper times, his aftions, 
and the glory of his country 3 to abftain from fatirc and 
,abufe, &c. a crown of laurel is then, with great cere- 
mony, placed on his head, and a gold ring on hid finger 1 
the laurel and ring we find, in Germany, were the con- 
ftant emblems of doftors in poetry; thus, in 1593* 
Wagnerus was made do&or in poetry, €t by the impofi* 
c « tion of laurel, and the delivery of the ring." In 
16*1 8, Michael Bartfchius, with delivery of the like in- 
fignia, was declared a do£tor in poetry. 

Saluft. Tiber, a Corneto * gives the form of a diploma 
in phyfic and philofophy, conferred on a candidate, after 
proper examination, in which we find the following re- 
markable words, « Biretrum in Captte, Annulum in Digite, 
u &c ttfingula Dofioratut Injignia" We learn alfo that 
Toon after the foundations of univerfities on the conti- 
nent, fuch as pafled do£tors in different fciences, con- 
tended, even with knights, for precedence ; and to fettle 
the frequent difputes which arofe thefefrom, many of 
them were knighted : but others refufing this mark of 
degradation, as they thought it, preferved their rank 
without it, and were called Milites Clericu 

I {hall not in this place infift on what has been long 
fince proved by the learned Ward, Colgan, Lombard, 
Routh, &c. that Iriflimen were the firft founders under 
Charlemaigne, and regents and profeflbrs of the univer- 
fities of Paris and Pavia, the great originals of all the 
univerfities on the continent ; but only juft remark, that 

f Formul* lib. 3. 

literary 
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literary degrees have been at all times carefully encou- 
raged in Ireland. The oliamhs or do&ors in every 
fcience, preceded all the nobility, and had in their gar- 
ments, but one colour lets than the princes of the blood. 
As military orders were known by a gorget of gold, hung 
round the neck by a chain of the fame metal, and of 
which numbers are daily found in cutting and draining 
bogs, fo were {he literati, by a Btrede t or cap on the 
head, and a gold ring on the finger ; , and this regulation 
took place in Ireland, fo early as the days of Aldergoid 
the monarch, that is, above 2500 years ago ! We have 
feen, that, not only our monarchs and provincial kings 
were mod folemnly inaugurated, but even the chiefs of 
different great families, were ele&ed as fuch, with great 
pomp, even to the days of Elizabeth, as CSullivan, and 
Sir George Carew (living witneffes) acknowledge ^ and 
this being the cafe, it can hardly be doubted, but the 
oliamhs or do&ors, in different fciences (each of which 
had, after he pafled dodor, 36 attendants of his own 
profeflion of inferior degrees, appointed for his retinue) 
muft have received this laft and higheft degree, with great 
parade and fhew. Be fide, the word Biretrum is not 
Latin, nor to be found in claffic writers (though! am told 
the cap of cardinals yet goes by that name) but ah Irifh- 
cifm, being derived from Bar, a raan of letters, and Ea« 
dagh a covering ; and this Birede y formerly peculiar to 
the literati, became at length fo much in ufe, as to be 
worn in common, even to our times. 

There is a diilertation prefixed to an edition of Clan- , 

rickard's Memoirs, printed in London, in 1722, in which 
are fome remarks on the ftudy of poetry in Ireland, 
worthy perufal ; we are there told, that a candidate muft 
have been feven years at very clbfe ftudy, before he 
could obtain any literary degree ; €€ Which," fays the 
writer «« you. will the lefs admire, upon confidering the 
" great difficulty of the art, the many kinds of poems, 

and 
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" and the exa&nefs and nicety to be obferved in each/ 
- « to render their numbers foft, and the harmony agreed 
u able and pleafing to the ear." The duties of our bards, 
to their princes and chiefs were, to record the a£Hons 
of their fept, their conquefts, alliances, &c. and to pre* 
fen t odes on births, marriages, or deaths in their families. 
If they complimented a ftranger to their particular fept, it 
was an invariable rule to dedicate one vcrfe at leaft, to the 
praife of their chief, or his family; The recital of thefe 
was grave and folemn ; a large company was invited, and 
vocal and iriftrumental mufic, prepared *, then the fongfters 
(for every poet had many fuch) having received their in- 
ftru&ions from the bard, began the ode, keeping exa£fc 
time to the CrotarieS or harpers* who certainly excelled 
all other nations in harmony and compofition, ; and the 
Irifh mufic is, at this day, allowed to be a pure original. 
Thefe few fa£ts> will point out to the learned foreigner 
\ and antiquarian, how attentively and carefully our biftory 
fliould be ftudied, and our language cultivated ; and 
what light both are Capable of throwing on the ancient 
laws and cuftoms of die European nations in generaly 
will appear ftill more fully, from the learned antiquarian 
Llhuid's Archaeologia. This candid writer, to ascer- 
tain more fully the ancient ftate of Europe, and parti- 
cularly of Britain, th?n Picardus, Boxhornius, Camb- 
den, &c. had done, judged a knowledge of the Iriih 
language,, of the greateft confequence. He was fenfible 
(as he obferved in his Engliih preface to his work) that it 
• was in too iriuch difrepute, among the generality of 

people, and too much rididuled, to gain that attention it 
deferved. Such refle&ions did not however difcouragc 
him ; w*ho obferved, " That in any uneommon under-' 
cc taking, the judgment of men of diftin&ion (or at 
cc lead of particular experience in the fubjeft propofed) 
•« is to be only regarded." He afferts, that Pontanus's 

Celtic 
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Celtic Gloflary, and Menage's Etymologicon, will be 
much more intelligible, by a knowledge of the Irifh and 
old Btitifh \ and that many words, which Menage owns 
he knows not, nor from whence derived, and others 
whofe radices he,' makes very far fetched, would become 
immediately clear and fatisfa&ory, by . a knowledge of 
thofe tongues. 

This learned gentleman ftruck with the great lights 
thrown on the ancient Celtic by the Irifh language, con- 
cludes them of real Celtic origin ; and Dr. O'Brien, in 
his valuable Irifh di£tionary» juftpublifhed, unable, to. ajc- 
count for mod technical Celtic words being of Irifh ori- 
gin, feems to agree with Llhuid, in his conje&ures ; but 
thefe miftakes we fhall re&ify, in a fucceeding chapter. 
Here follow fpme Celtic words, latinized by ancient 
writers, of vifible Irifh extraction, as may be feen in the 
above Llhuid. 

AUobroxy a ftranger \ Eile is Irifh for another, and 
Bruach> the border of a country. Armorkiy a maritime 
people ; Armtuir, in • Irifh, fignifies bordering on the 
fea. Axona, the river of Aifne •, Ufige, is Irifh for 
water. Bardusy a poet, in Irifh Baird. Belga 9 a people 
of Gaul. Fir-bolgy a colony in Ireland, antecedent to 
the-Milefians, fuppofed of Gaulifh extrattion. » Bondineus* 
an Abyfs- Bondhanach bottomlefs, from Bon, a bottom, 
and Gan without. Bracca, a garment, the fame name 
given to the Plaids, in the High-lands. Cate\a> a dart 
or fpear, in Irifh Gath. Crupellariusy afoldier in a coat of 
mail 5 Catb-fbir> is Irifh for a warrior, Catb-bharr 9 an 
helmet, Cruadh, fteel, &c. Divitiacus, king of the 
iEdui ; Duvtachy a common name in Ireland. l Druid*) 
augurs, Draoldhe in Irifh. Dunuttty in the names of 
towns, imports their being placed on ^lills, as Lugdunurp, 
Mellodununty Neodvaum, Uxellodunum y &c. the fame fig- 
nification it hath in Irifh, and thefe very pompounds are' 
from Irifh roots. Lug-dunum* the town near the lake. 

VOL. 1. o Melle-dunttmy 
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MelU^duHumy the* fluggards town. Neo-dunum, the 

'knight,' or Hero's town/ ' Uxeilo-dnnum, the town en the 

water. Goefus, a champion, in Irifli Gaifgeach. Leudus, 

a Celtic ode ; Laoi, is Irifh for a poem. Magus, in the 

ftame of towns, fignified a field, ad Duro-magus, &c. 

Jtfcg-A is trifli for a field, and Deir % for an oak, hence 

Euro-magus, or oak-field. / Palla, a Celtic garment, in 

r Irifli i tnantle. Vercingetorix y a general of the Arvcrni ; 

* Fear-kcean-go»turus, is literal Irilh for the chief man of the 

'expedition. VeregJUtaunus, another commander of the 

"Arverni. Pear-gofaeghlan the ftandard-bearer* Fergobre* 

'tu7 fignified in Gaul, the chief magiftrate •, and Fear-go* 

Vreiib is Irifli for, the man to judge. 
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'The name of the Ifland of Saint*, beftonbed on Ireland, prior 
' to ChriJHanity—Schools opened by the early miffionaries, to 
* * li/hitb foreigners as well as natives reforted, and the fame 
** '*'bf them — Number of learned Jfrangers % deceafed in Ire- 
Vi land, from JEngufufs Litany— A pajfage in Bolanius 

r " cenfurtd. * " 

• -* • ... » * , 

^J^T has been find, for what may not be faid, when wc 

; find Sjj/lem currently received in hiftory, although ba- 

niflied from' phllofophy, that ft was from the admiffion 

ajnd cultivation of chriftianity, that Ireland by univerfal 

v confept, acquired the glorious title of, Infula San&orum 

! et Do&orum ; but the fmalleft degree of refleftion, will 

'expofe the ifutilhy of trie fuppofition. Why (hould Ire- 

'larid be the only Country of the world, honoured by b 

ilTuftrious an appellation, when we know that on man? 

parts ot the' corrtifieht, Chriftianity *was much earlier 

oftabliftied ? arid it Chriftianity brought with it, arts 

and 
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and letters, why fbould thefe be confined, to Ireland <mfy 9 
while the religion, was the fame, in other countries? And 
do we not find long before, this period, this country 
called by the Greeks Ierne, and- the people 'i^w rfo* or 
the tiered generation ? 

The fad is, if: we abate their inspiration, the early 
Chriftiana were exflremely ignorant, and rather the en©. 
nfoa, than Friends: of literature. We hear of no lite- 
rary .foundations on the continent, for fome centuries 
after the reception of C!hriftianity 5 and in Britain j long 
after .this, period, in fo abjedt a ftate were letters, that 
Affer, in his Life of Alfred, firnamed the Great, and the 
moft learned 6f the Saxon-raee, publicly complains, 
that, « F»m the Htnnber to the Thames, -there was not 
" a prieft that underftood the liturgy in the mother 
" tongue) and that from the Thames to the fea, therfc 
" was not one able to tranflate t the eafieft piece o£ 
" Latin I" It is manifeft then, that the great reputation 
Ireland. accprited in letters, could not take its rife from 
the Chriftian fyftem ; and to explain it, we muft recut 
to times; much, more remote* Literary eftabHfliments 
fuhfifted in Ireland, from'the mod profound antiquity : 
they continued on the admiffion of Chriftianky 5 and k 
is nmck more than probable, that had not the profelytes 
to the new religion, remarkably exerted themfelves in 
their attention to erudition, they would never have 
foundthe people fo tra&ahie. When the Jefuit miffion- 
aries fitfft landed in China, they found the religious of 
the country extremely pious, leading fequeftered live*, 
and fubjefting themfelves to great aufterities, which 
drew on them the veneration of the multitude. In vain 
did thefe fathers, after the fafhion of Europe, preach, 
teach and exhort. The harveft of fouls, was very poor ; 
and they were obliged to exceed the religious of the 
country, is> a&s of mortification and felf- denial, before 

02 they 
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they were properly attended to. So, on the reception 
of Chriftianity, in Egypf, as in Ireland, we find the 
kingdom filled in a fliort time, with monks truly pious, 
and lettered Christians. 

Not to mention the fchool of Dymma, an holy-prieft, 
•prior to St. Ibarus who preceded Patrick in the Irifh 
million, and whofe fame and learning is fo well acknow- 
ledged, we find this laft apoftle, form in his own time, 
the famous univerGty of Ardmach, the chief of the col- 
leges of Ireland, " And which, as Jocelyne remarks, 
" ever after remained the prime feat of letters.' 1 Ibarus 
himfelf, after his return from Rome, built an academy 
at a place called Beg-Eirion, in Leinftef, as Ufher* 
notes, " Where he inftrufted very great numbers of 
«« Iriih, as well as foreigners, in facred and polite let- 
** ters." In Colgan's life of St. Abbanus we are told, 
that at an early age, he was put under the care of his 
.uncle Ibarus, " To whom, from all parts people crowd- 
" ed, to learn (acred letters, as well as the knowledge 
«f of the jtne arts" St/ Albe, cotemporary to Ibarus or 
Heber, Ufher tells us, had his fchool at Emly, where 
St. Colmart was fent to ftudy. Thus we fee Chriftian 
feminaries were eftablifhed before the days of St. Pa- 
trick, for the education of youth, in the polite arts as 
well as religion. How {hall we account for this pro. 
cedure, fo different from that of Chriftian miffionaries in 
other countries ? By our constitution men of letters were 
not only in the higheft eftcem, but their petfons and 
.properties were inviolable.; what furer prote&ion then 
could thefe ftrangers have, than that which letters gave 
them ? And fine? our writers bear teftimony to the 
truth of what Caefar remarks, that to the druids was 
committed the education of the youth ; how could they 
inftruft their difciples more fecurely than under the 
fan&ion of teaehers ? Ollamh Fodhht % A. M. 3 23.6, founded 

* Primord. Ecclef. feritan. p. xota, 3. 

a univerfity 
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a tnmrfity at Tata, which was the chief of the king- 
dom, and called it Murollamban^ or, die college of doc* 
tors, as only do&ors'in the different fciences were here 
allowed to teach. 

The chriftian miflionaries, therefore, early opened ' 
fchools, in oppoiitfon to the drutds; as they could only 
hope for Scholars, and of courfe for profelytes, by their 
fuperior attention to letters. The principal druid uni- 
versities, were at Tara, the capital of the kingdom, Etna* 
nia the feat of the Ulfter kings, CrUachan and Carman, 
the royal cities of Conaught and Muhfter ; and the chief 
Chriftian ones in oppofition to thefe, were Ardmach, 1 
Emly, Beg-Eirion, &e, From the great number of pu* 
pils, foreigners as well as natives, under Ibarus, Heber, 
or Abaris, we muft conclude the fchools of Ireland to 
have teen as much reforted to, in the times of -'dm*- 
idifin, a? after this period, or what could at that time 
have brought ftrangers there j fince Heber was one of 
the four bifliops who preceded Palladius and Patrick, 
and who went on purpofe to Rome, to be inftru&cd in 
the new religion ? As druidifm fell into difrepute, 
Chriftian feminaries multiplied \ and never were the AfV 
fyrians, the Babylonians, the Greeks, or Perfians more 
celebrated for pre-eminence in all the liberal arts, than 
the Irifh were, from the 5th to the latter en4 of the 9th 
century r Soon after the firft foundation, we read of a 
moft noble city and feminary founded at Clonard, hear 
the Boyne- In the days of St. Finanus, A. C. 500, we 
find it to contain no lefs than 3000 fcholars, among 
whom W£rc fomc of tjie firft eminence for piety an4 
learning. Colgan falls it a repofitqry of all knowledge; 
he adds ; €i St. Jinan, like the fun in the firmament, 
<c enlightened the world with the beams of his virtue, 
w his doftrine, and his miracles. For the fame of his 
" learning brought illuftrious men from divers parts of 
" the world tp his fchool, as to an holy repofitory of 
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". alt wi£tfom," About the fame time the academy of 
Rofs, called Rofe»Aiiithri r in the t&vMj of Cock, was 
formed by St. Fachanus, as Ware .notes.; and Hanmer, 
in hf$ Chronicle, tells us, that here St. Brandan taught 
the liberal arts. Ware mention it aa :a School of great 
distinction > and Colgan tells Us,- «* It becartiei a great 
" city r and was highly efteemed as, the . ancient fcat of. 
«« the mules." ' < > ' ••;••" 

The fame of the city and ancient tiniveifity .of Lif- 
more, in the county of Waterfordy and of tbe number of 
{Indents who from all parts of Europe crowded thither, 
may be collected from the character of . it, as, given by 
Bonaventura Moronus, a Tarqntioe born, In die, firft 
book of his life of oar St, Cathaldus, bifhop of Taren- 
tum in Italy, w the latter end of the. fifth century, and 
who was here educated. 

TJndique convenient proceres } quos duke trabebat 
Di/cendi Jfudium, major, num cognita virtus 
'. An laudata foreU Celeres vaftiflima Rbeni 
Jam vada Teutonics, Jam deferuere Sicambri : 
, jMittit ah extrem$ gelidas aquilone Boiemos, 
Aliis it Arverni coeunt, Batavigue frequenter 
Et quicunque colunt altd fub. rupe Gebenas 
Non omnes profpeclat Arar t Rhodanique fiuenta 
Helvetios : multos defiderat ultima Thule. 
Certatim h% proper ant $ diverfo tramte ad uvbetn 
Liftnoriam, Juvenis prinm ubi, transit Annos. 

The fchools of Clonfert, Bangor, Rathene, Cafhelt, &c 
were not lefs remarkable ; and the. crowds of ftrangers 
that flocked tor Ireland to ftudy, are aftonifhing, as may 
be particularly feen in the lives . of St. Patrick, Kieran, 
Declari, Heber, Albeus, Endeus, Senanus, &c. The 
venerable Bcde, a Saxon, does more juftice * to our 



* H&<*. Icilcf; Britaa lib. 3. of %?* 
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country la this particular) than, even our Jiati^vq w^iterta 
He telto us* that they were apt content Jo vifit Qritain tot 
convert thofe infidels, but opened fchoois, and founded: 
convents for their inftru&ion at home ; that they,. fup<* 
plied them gratis with meat, drink, clothes, lodging, 
and even books ! No wonder then that fuch unex^mpleft 
bounty fliould fill the fchools of Ireland Mfith foreigners} 
and that this ancient letter on the continent* .as,wf ll.-as.' 
in Britain, fliould be the Irifh ! Was a man of letters 
in Britain or on the continent miffing, it became « pro* 
verb, Amandatui ej} % ad dijciplinam t in HikernidJ Thus 
in the life of Sulgenius, a Prit^n, as.publHhed by his 
John, wo are told, . . , • 

Exemph Patrum } Conttnotus amove legtydi, . , 

Ivit ad ff&ernos* Sophia mirabile €laros I • 



. > 



And Ajdhelm, pupil to our famous*Maildulph, fronv 
whom Malmfbury took its name, as Cambden, in his 
Account o£ Wiltfture, pbferves, and the firft Saxon that » 
ever wrote Latin verfe, makes our country the chief feat 
of the mufes, 

Primus ego infatridm tn&qm* ppd* viiafi^erftti 
Jtpfiw Yedienty deducafp oerfke mufam* 

The deftrtfftion of the Roman empire, and the pa- 
rages and exceftei of war. en the continent .made mod of 
the literati of Europe flock to Ireland, »as to a lure afy- 
lum : here they lived in learned eafe, and died honoured 
and revered. The number of venerable foreigners de» 
ceafed in Ireland was immenfely great ; and we will Jbe 
enabled to form fome eftimate ofthem, from the kitapy 
of St.AenguCus, who died in 814, and who, from haying* 
wrote the Lives of the Saints,, obtained the name of Ha- 
giographus; I. (hall pnly fiogje out of it* from Ward and 

CoJgan, 
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Colgan; the' names of fuch foreigners as were interred 
htre\ and* perhaps this very litany is amongft the firft in 
the' church j- and the ttyle and manner differs from all 
others. 
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Sartdos Romanos, qui jacent in Atha Galma in Ybh- 
Echin invoco in auxiliutn rheum per Jefum Chriftum. 
S. S. Romanos de Letter-Erca, invoco in auxilium meum, 

per, &c. 
S. S. Romanos, qui cum Gurfecha filia Brochani, jacent 

in Atha*Dalrach, invoco, &c. 
S. S. Romanos de Cluain-Chuinne invoco, &c. 
S. S. Peregrinos de Cluain-Mhoir, invoco. 
S. S. Romanos qui cum S. Aido, jacent in Cluan-Dar- 

tadha, invoco. 
S. S. Duodecim Conchenacios, qui, cum utroque Sin- 

chello jacent in Keil-Achuidh, invoco, &c. 
S. S. Septem Mortachos iEgyptios, qui jacent in Difart- 

Ulidh, invoco, &c. 
S. S. Septem Peregrinos de Imleach-mhoir, invoco. 
V S.'S. Peregrinos qui cum S. Mochna> filio Lufcani, ja- 
cent in Domnach-Rofen, invoco. 
S. S. Peregrinos de Belach-forch-dail, invoco. 
S. S. Peregrinos de Cuil-ochtar, invoco. 
S. S. Duodecim Peregrinos, focios St. Sinchelli, invoco. 
S. S. Peregrinos Romanus, qui in centum quinquaginta 

Cymbis, five Scaphis, advefti, comitati funt. 
S:S. Efiam, Natalem, Nemanum, et Cornutatum, in* 

voco, &c. 
S. S; Centum quinquaginta peregrinos Romanos, et Ita- 
los, qui comitati funt S. Abbanum, in Hibern. in- 
voco. 
S. S. G alios, de Saliduic, invoco. 
S. S. Galios de Magh-Sallagh, invoco. 
S. S. Saxones de Rigair, invoco. 
S. S. Saxones de Cluan-mhuicedhe, invoco* 

- : S. S. Pcrc- 
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S. & Peregrinos de Inis-puine* invoco. 

S. S. Duodecim peregrinos, de Letbglas-moir, irivoco. 

S. S. Centum, qninquaginta peregrinos, in Gar-mk- 

mogla, invoco... . 
S..S. Quinquagiiita Monachos de Britannia, foeios filii 

Mainani, invoco* 
S. S. Quinquaginta peregrinos de Suidhe Cocl, invoco. 
S. S. 150 Difcjpulos S. Manchain magiftri, invoco, &c 
S. S. 510 Qui ex partibus tranfmarinis venerunt cum 

S. Boethio, Epifcopo, deeemque Vixgines eos comi- 

tantes, invoco, &c. 
S. S. Duodecem foeios S. Riochi tranfmarinis invoco in, 

auxilium meum, per Jefujn. Chriftum I 

The zeal of thefe pious and learned Chriftiana, like 
that of their predeceflbrs the druids, was not confined 
to teaching, infpiring fentiments of piety, and eftablifh- 
ing literary foundations fbr foreigners who might refort 
to them for inftru&ion: they braved the dangers of 
wind and feas, to eftabjilh Chriftianity and letters among 
the nations around. The Pifts, the Saxons, the Britains 
and Gauls; nay, the remoteft parts of Germany and 
Italy experienced the zeal and piety of our early Chrif* 
tians. Nor were they men obfeure in birth or talents 
that engaged in thefe dangerous millions ; but men of 
the nobleft blood of Ireland, the defcendants of princes, 
and of the firft nobility. It may not be amifs in this place 
to make a few curfory remarks on the learned Bollandus, 
a Jefuit and hagiographer of the lad century, who in 
his Life of St. Patrick, has unwarily affirfned, that this 
apoftle, with Chriftianity, inftruded the Trilh in letters, 
of which they were totally ignorant. From the {ketch 
of our alphabet, already given, fo different in its order 
from that of other nations, we muft certainly conclude 
it an original one* And had St* Patrick given it to us, 

it 
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it would then have beenr the Roman, which fure no one 
will affirm. It is, however, certain, that by his in- 
fluence the order of pur alphabet was changed, for in- 
ftead of beginning with the confpnants, in imitation of 
the Latin, it commenced with the liquid*. It is poffible 
too that he might have introduced the* Roman alphabet, 
for the ufe of the clergy, if Dymma, Ibarus, and De- 
clan, &c. did not do it before htm ; but to affirm from 
this that letters were not known atnxmgft us before, is no 
|efs abford than from the late miifionaries teaching the 
Roman alphabet to their profelytes in China, to fay, 
that the latter were illiterate before that period. The 
account given by Jocelyne, Probus, &c» of the canted 
between Patrick and the druids, proves the latter to have 
known the ufe of letters'; and Mae.KbnBe * acknow- 
ledges to have feeivan hifh maqiifctipt brought from 
Collum*KiU, which was wrote by Cairbre Liffaicir, fame 
centuries before the days of St. Patricks 
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CHAP. vn. 

&. Patricks nvfjton to Ireland — The great number of bifhops 
confecrated by kim> accounted for — A. Cenfure of St. Bert 
Hard's, explained — another of Camhrenfis % commented on — 
the great pains and .labour .of the Irijh to propagate. 
Cbriftianky and letters in Britain and on the Continent—* 
Irtfb fir names accounted for* 

VV HEN the Apoftle Patrick, in 43*, landed in Ire<r 
land, he found the inhabitants a warlike, powerful and 
lettered nation $ and had we no other proof of this laft, 
than the very manner in which Chrifthmity was intro- 
duced amongft us, fo- different from its reception in 
Britain, and on the continent, it would prove the po- 
Ktenefs and humanity of our anceftors. All the writers 
of his lifo agree, that at the commencement of Patrick's 
miffion, and when he approached Ta,ra, on the eve of 
Samhuin, (where were aflembled the Monarch with the 
different eltates of the kingdom, waiting for the druids 
lighting' up the facred fires, and offering their prayers to 
blefs the national councils) this apoftle caufed a very 
confiderable one to be lighted near them, the blaze of 
which the druids beheld with amazement and horror : 
they immediately complained <to Loagaire of this violence 
offered to religion and the fundamental laws of the king* 
dom ; (for, as we have already ohferved, on the eves 
ef May and November, even the culinary fires were 
extinguifhed through the kingdom, and it was death to 
light any but from the facred fires af Uifneach and| 
Tlacbta) and Patrick waa fent for and examined, as 
to this extraordinary proceeding.: but he juftified it, 
from the tenets of his doctrine $ and the monarch heard 
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him patiently, with a filent contempt ; but excufed in a 
foreigner an a&ion which was death to a natire, and 
contented himfetf with giving to the faint ftrift injunc- 
tions to be more cautious for the future. More of a 
philofopher than a devotee* he defpifedthe new doc- 
trine, but never interdided it. Neverthelefs, this fum- 
mons to. Patrick, ferved Chriftianity : the intrepidity 
of the a£fc engaged attention, and he had the good for- 
tune to convert Coilall, one of the king's brothers, on 
the fpot. And his inveighing fo freely againft druidifm, 
without any exemplary puniihment falling on him, 
which the people expefted and were taught to believe, 
abated the veneration for the old dqQrines. 

Patrick continued his million with aftoniftiing fuq- 
cefs, praying, preaching, and converting in all parts of 
the kingdom ; and we are affured by Ninius and Joce- 
lyne, both Britons, the firft in his Riftqry of Wales, 
the other in his L,jfe of St. Patrick, that the number of 
bifliops ortly, confecrated by him, was 365, and 3000 
priefts $ yet, fo great was the care that none fhould ob- 
trude into the priefthood without proper qualifications, 
that none were confecrated who did not give (fay the 
fame authors) the moft eyident proofs pf a holy and 
pious life. 

It will, perhaps, be here obje&ed, that however po-r 
pulous Ireland was in thofe early days, and though her 
cities on the coaft and inland were many and cpnfidera-* 
ble, this number of bifljops, by the * canons of the 

church 

• In the early councils of the church, we find the bi (hops ordained 
for large cities, or confiderable tra&s of land only. Thus, in the acu» 
menical council of Sardis, held A. C. 374, and compofed of 376 fathers, 
as well of the eaftern as weftern churches, it was decreed, u . No bifhop 
•* fhall be ordained for a village, or midling city, where a prefbyter 
** would anfwer '; left the dignity and authdrity of epifcopacy fhould be 
u Iefcned. But the feat of a bifliop fhould be in thofe cities, where bi- 
ts friops have before presided. If, neverthelefs, a city (ha}l become fo popu-j 
• lous and confidorable, as to be judged worthy of a biihop, let him be 

" place4 
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chutch fettled long before our apoftle*s time, it far too 
great for the extent of the kingdom. To reconcile this 
account, therefore, with truth and Credibility, it is no 
ccflary to recur to the form of the Iiifh government. 

It is highly worthy remark, that the introduction of 
Ghxiftianity into different countries, was attended with 
no extraordinary revolution in the ftate. Reflecting on > 
the text of fcripture, Give to Cafar bis due, its votaries 
wifely judged that the words of peace fhould not be 
enforced by fword or fire, but that they fhould, in in- 
troducing their do&rine, conform as much as might be 
to the conftittition of each country, without abating in 
fundamentals 5 and this innocent policy has been fuc- 
fefsfuily pra&ifed in later times, particularly in the 
converfion of the Chinefe* 

By the conftitution of Ireland, every occupier of 
public pofts had his fucceflbr declared in his life-time. 
As the heirs to the crown were called Roy Dambna> and 
thofe of the Ollamhs or dodors in different fciences, 
Adhbhafy and thofe of the chief nobility, Tanai/te ; the 
Chriftian bifhops, who fucceeded the druid flamens, had 
alfo their fucceflbrs declared, who were called Combar- 
bhar j which fignified, not as hath been fuppofed, what 
ancient divines call Cboro-Epifcopi, or bifhops of country 
villages, but the intended fucceflbrs, to the bifhops then 
in being. Thus, though Patrick was himfelf the firft 
archbifhop of Ardmagh, yet, during his life, we find 
no lefs than three Combarbhars, or fubftitutc ahrhbifhops , 
of this fee, to die, St. Benignus, Iarlath, and Cormoc* 
So that he was himfelf the firft and fourth archbifhop of 
Ardmagh. Now, if we admit that the number of dig- 
nified clergy in the church of Ireland, in the days of 
Patrick and his immediate fucceflbrs, was- 96 bifhops, 

" placed there." This regulation w&s adopted by the council of Lao- 
dicea* as may befeen in the 57th canon; and the learned Baromus tbinkf 
it was earlier than that of Nice. 

which 
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which ottr ancient writers affirm (a fuppo&tion far, from 
improbable, fince the number fettled by cardinal Pa- 
.piron, fome centuries after,, when the kingdom, was 
greatly impoverished by the l*ng and moft Woody Da- 
•nifh war, was 39 \ and that an the year 1 1 1 a, we tead 
of a fynod held at Utfiuacb, at which 50 hiihops, 300 
priefts, and 3000 regulars affiftqd) it may be very rea- 
fonably credited, cpnfideriog the length of Patrick's mif- 
£on» that three or four, incumbents might have died in 
every other fee in the fame time 1 whereby the number 
of his confecrations will appear far from exaggerated. 
And here I have an opportunity of explaining a cenfure 
of St. Bernard, in his Life of our St. Malaehy. Not- 
withftandiug the iuftice fee renders the nation, yet he 
feverely cenfures them for an abominable cuftom, of con- 
fining epifcopacy and church gpverninent to certain fa- 
milies ; infomueifc that the fee of Ardmagh* for fifteen 
generat'toqf, or sqo ye^rs, beqame the property of one 
feptj, and (according to an old vcrfe in the Book of 
Sligoe or Leabhar-kecam\ of the family of St Facfarus, 
firft bUhpp of Rofs, we find no lefs than 27 bifhops, 
his fuccefibrs in it. But this pra&ice muft be rrfblved 
into the eftablMhed f uftoms of the country, and not any 
fpiritof licentioufnefe. In a kingdom, where all places 
of truft and honour wore hereditary in families, digni* 
taries in church, as well as (late, could not think of 
transferring thofe honours to others, which were the 
proofs of their dignity and blood ; and provided, by 
their ek£Uon, the fees were worthily filled, they could 
•not fee how the churph or religion could fuffer. In the 
earlier ages of the Irifh church this cuftom fubfifted* 
and religion flourifhed pa where more ; at the time in 
queftion it remained, and church discipline was u* 
vigour. 

But to return : This expeditious and unmolefted con- 
^ verfion of an entire kingdom, without confufion or 

bloodfhcd 
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tloodfeed (the, furc fign of an eolightsnqd people) has 
made the enemies of pur ancient glory form conclusions 
very oppofite to the. natural inductions from fuch fa£to. 
Thus* Cambrenfia reproaches our anceftor$ as the only 
people in die world who did not cement the church of 
Chrift with blood. «. All the faints of this country (he 
« fays) are confeffors, but no martyr, which can frar^e 
« be paralleled by any other Ghriftian nation* There 
'< has not been found thofe who would cement the 
" foundations of the fifing church with Wood/* Then 
playing on the words of the Pfalmift, he exclaims, 
« Nonfiatf qui fuxret hoc bonum: Non fuit ufyur ad 
umtm* !" . 

s 

The more wife, learned, and polite a nation is, like 
individuals, the lefs rsftraint, prejudice or oppreffion, 
on account of religion, will be found ; and wherever 
thefe prevail* we ma; reft aflured, that there barbarity, 
ignorance and bigotry, exercife their full fway, be the 
ftate proteftant or popiih. Our anceftors, humane 
and poliibed, admitted of no perfection for confcienaie 
fake : the power of judging of the human heart, they 
left to the fole judge of it, the Almighty j and Loa- 
gaire, though an idolater, as he found in the new reli- 
gion no tenets dangerous to the date? did not oppofe it* 
Like the modern Chinefe, they fuffcred them peaceably 
to preach their do Anne, and inftrud their pupils in 
polite arts, as well as religion ; and the fenBble repartee 
of Maurice, archbifhop of Cafhel, to Cambrenfis, who 
upbraided him, that in the great lift he had of Irifli faint;, 
he could not find one martyr, ought not to be forgot- 
ten. « It is true, repHed the. dignitary,. our country 
" boafta 4>f numbers of holy men and fchol*r$, who 
" have enlightened ■ not only Ireland, but all Europe ; 
* but we have ever held piety and learning in too twjch 

* Topography, Hib. Diftinft. 3. cap, 7$. . . 

" reverence 
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«• reverence to injure, much lefs deftroy; the promoters 
* «' of either. Perhaps now fir, added he, that* your 
« mafter holds the monarchy in his hands, we fhafl be 
« enabled to add martyrs to our catalogue of faints." 
This alluded to Henry's having caufed Thomas a Becket 
to be murdered at the foot of the altar, in the church 
of Canterbury* 

The diftinguiflied figure which Ireland made in let- 
ters after the introdu&ion of Chriftianity, is a confirma- 
tion of its eminence before that period, and illuftrates 
our pretenfions to the prime feat of druidifm : and the 
acknowledged zeal of our Chriftian miffionaries in fo- 
reign parts, ftrongly fupports the belief of the diligence 
of their heathen anceftdrs in finiilar purfuits. In fad, 
the new religion was only a new mean, by which a peo- 
ple, learned and pious, exercifed the charity of inftrud- 
ing ; and the more convinced they were of the truth of 
the new do£trine, the ftronger their impulfes, and the 
greater they thought the neceffity of preaching it to 
nations involved in error through the miftaken piety of 
their druid anceftors. The wars which, from the fixth 
to the eleventh century, defolated mod of the continent 
of Europe, did not intimidate thefe men. In the midft 
of rapine and murder, they endeavoured to few the 
feeds of piety and peace. In the fifth century, St. Ca- • 
thaldus, bifhop of Raheny, from a fpirit of devotion, 
vifited the holy land. In his paffrge through Italy, he 
flopped in the city of Tarentum, then abandoned to 
idolatry, and by his piety and example brought back the 
people to a fenfe of Chriftianity and devotion. The 
Tarentirtes ereftcd a filver ftatue of this faint, and de- 
clared him the patron of their city. His life has been 
-written by many hands, but particularly by two bro- 
4 theft, both Tarentines. Bartholemew Moronus wrote 
his lifeinprofe, and his brother Bonaventura in verfe, 
irhich begins thus : 

Octant 
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Oceamdivum He/peris % Phmiique cmkt&is 
Immertalt Decus> hutii pietate fecnndwn 
Prifbee PhalantAt celebrant, quern Jurm Senates 
Externifyue Met mittii Glaciults Iberne 
JMufte refer. Lkeatque tnihi Ji debits pofco> 
Florentem Jwenem, patrns edueere teftu, 
Ut So/ymos fines , faeri et monmmenta fepulchri 
Cernaty &c* 

Tarentum was not the only city Cathaldus refotrtiedf 
it appears from this work that he preached in many 
others, and that at Geneva, on the lake Leman, he was 
declared their bilhop, and a profeflbr in fcience. 
About the fame time flourilhed our famous Sedulius the 
Elder, whofe erudition and exquifite tafte for poetry 
has been fo much celebrated. He vifited all parts of 
Italy and Afia, and dedicated a work to the emperor 
Theodofius, then reigning. Trithcmius beftows on him 
the higheft encomiums % . St. Fridolin, of royal blbod, 
about the latter end of this century, embraced a mo* 
naftic life, and having vifited trance, Germany, and 
Swiflerland, founded many religious houfes, as Col- 
gan, "Ware, "Ward, &c. teftify. Soon after this, Cfo- * 

lumba converted . the Piftifli nation, of which hd wad 
declared the apoftle. Columbanus, a man of very great 
erudition, quitted Ireland, and travelled through Britain 
and Gaul, and was honourably received by Sigibeft, 
king of Burgundy, He founded the noble abbey of 
Luxieu, and was the firft who introduced the monadic 
life in France. Invited by Aigilulph, king of the Lom- 
bards, he alfo founded the abbey of Boia in the Milanefe, 
where he died, November 2 1, 615. The abbey of St. 
Gall, near the lake of Conftance, was fo called frorii 
St. Gall an Irifliman, and its firft founder, in the year 
629. The abbot, to this day, is a prince df the em- 
pire, and the imprefs of his coin is a bear, to comme-* 

• Ulhcr Primord. p. 761. Wyd, Colgan, &c 
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morate a ftory, that when St. Gall firft vifited thi& place, 
a bear became fo -tradable as to follow him for feven 
years. St. Kilian, another Irifhman, was fent by Conon 
the pope to convert the Franconians * and, in the old 
martyrologiee, he is ftyled apoftle of Franconia. Al- 
buin, an Irifhman, converted the Thuringrans, a people 
of Upper Saxony, and is called by Arnold Wion, 
apoftle of Thuringia. Our famous Virgilius vifitcd the 
court of Fiance, and was gracioufly received by king 
Pepin, who fent him to Otilo duke of Bavaria, and 
he was foon after made bifhop of Saltfburgh, where, 
in the fame year (767) he founded the cathedral, which 
he dedicated to St. Rupert. His learning was exceed- 
ingly extenfive ; but his name has been in later times 
highly celebrated for his attempts to introduce a true 
knowledge of aftronomy, and for aflerting the anti- 
podes. St. Furfey, a noble Irifhman, prompted by the 
zeal, and encouraged by the fuccefs of his countrymen, 
vifited England, and was received with particular marks 
of honour by Sigibert, king of the Eaft Saxons* From 
his court he went to France, and was prefented to 
Clovis II. j he then retired to Feronne, which place de- 
clared him its patron 1 and his feaft is there celebrated 
on the 16th of January. Our great Rumoldus was 
archbifhop and apoftle of Mechlin. In a word, Irifh 
divines and. Irifh fcholars were fought for by all the 
neighbouring nations. The venerable Bede, every where 
bears evidence to this truth. In the third book and fifth 
chapter of his Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of Britain, we are 
told, that Ofwald, king of Northumberland, applied to 
the Irifh nation for an able bifhop to inftrudt his fub- 
jefks in Chriftianity j and, iu compliance with his re- 
queft, they fent him one, who, finding the people rude 
and intra&able, foon returned. The Irifh, who were 
ftrongly inclined to reclaim this people, then fixed on 
bifhop Aidanus, Syhofe mild and gentle behaviour was 

more 
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more likely to foften the maimers of thefe barbarous 
heathens. His fuccefs was adequate to their expecta- 
tions; he foon eftablifhed a religious houfe, brought 
many inftrudors from Ireland, and introduced a re- 
formation, which Bede acknowledges in the ftrongeft 
terms. Not onlv Northumberland, but all the Saxons 
and Angles were converted to Chriftianity, and in- 
ftrufled in letters by thefe holy men and their fuccef- 
fors. 

In a manufcript chronicle" of the Lives of Saints # f 
Ireland is defcribed to be, " An ifland fruitful in her 
cc foil, but more renowned for her holy men ; of whom 
" Italy *boafts her Columbanus, Germany her St* Gall, 
". Mechlin her Rumoldus, and Teutonia her Kilian." 
When Charlemagne, who was called »the Solomon of 
his time, founded, about the year 792, the universities 
of Paris and Pavia, Clement and John Scot, both Irifli- 
men, were appointed regents and dire&ors .of them. - 
The firft fuperintended that of Paris, the other that of 
Italy; and Fleury, in the 5 2d book of his Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory, commends Charles the Bald, for re-eftablifhing 
letters on the continent, by procuring men of fciencc 
from all parts, and particularly from Ireland. Amongft 
the laft was the famous John Septus, furnamed Erigena, 
whofe knowledge in the learned languages, in divinity, 
and metaphyfical difquifffcions, excited univerfal admira- 
tion. Antiffidorus, as I find him quoted by Cambden, 
bellows the higheft encomiums on our literati. *< What 
« Ihall I fay/' fays he, « to Ireland ? Almoft the whole 
'* nation defpifing the dangers of the fea, refort to our 
<c coafts with a numerous train of philofophers, of 
«« whom the moft learned enjoin themfelves a vo- 
•« luntary baniihment, to put themfelves into ^the 
" fervice of our moft wife Solomon." In the latter end 
of the thirteenth century, John Duns Scotus and Wil- 

• Ward's Differs Hftor. p. 9+ 
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Tham Halloran, alias William of Ocham, both IriAimefl 
and great opponents, taught in the univerfity of Oxford, 
The fame of Scotus became fo great over all Europe, 
that Englifli and Scotch, a9 well as Iriflimen, claim as 
their countryman the fubtile doBor\ but the learned 
Wading> in his life of this able fchoolman, prefixed to 
his works, has, beyond the reach of contradidion, 
proved him an Irifhman. Cambden himfelf, whofe pre- 
judices againft our country were fo great, that the 
'learned O' Flaherty paffed the following cenfure on 
him : 

Perlvjbras Anglos ocults Oambdene duobus ; 
Uno oculo Sctfos : Ceecus Hibernigenis. 

bears clear evidence of the ancient ftate of letters m Ire- 
land. Allemand * confefles, u that it was enough to 
u be an Irifiunan, or even to have ft u died in Ireland, to 
u become the founder of fome religious feminary in any 
« c part of Europe." Even Do&or Mac Pherfon, in his 
diiiertations, acknowledges, that arts and faiences were 
in the higheft perfe&ion in Ireland, when all other parts 
of Europe were clouded with ignorance and barbarity. 
I have the more in filled on thefe fads, as learned fo- 
jeigners (for whom this work is intended, as well as for 
natives) will by thefe means bo the more convinced, that 
the ancient laws and cuftoms el Europe receive a fuller 
illuftration by recurring to the hiftory and language cf 
Ireland) than to thofe of any other nation. 

Almoft every thing bote evidence of the tafte of the 
people. Even the names of places and fends were im- 
pofed for particular reafons, and vocabularies were kept, 
explanatory of them. When furname* came into ge- 
neral ufc over Europe, thofe affumed by the Iri(h feem 
to have more dignity and meaning than thofe taken up 

* Htfkoirt Mbntffquedfrdmfer 
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by the neighbouring nation*. A £?w inftances will juf r 
tify this afiertion. O* UI* or MAC, which fignify the 
fon cf 9 are prefixed to all Milefian furnames of men, ac- 
cording to the old adage. 

Per Mac, atque O, tu veros cog»:ofcis Hibernos t 
His duobus demj>tis y nullus Hibernus adefl. 

The defendants of Brien Boru, took the name of 
O'Brien 5 thefe of Neill the Great, furnamed of the Nine 
Hoftages, took the narne of O'Neill *, the CDonneUs 
took their name from Donnell the monarch, a descendant 
of Connor Gulban, the chief of that princely line ; the 
O'Callahans, from the renowned Calachan king pf Mun- 
fter, the O'Kenedys from Kenedie, his heir, who pro* 
jeded tl^e grand attack againlt the Danes. The O'Fal- 
vies from Fabrie (the White\ and admiral of the Munfter 
Meet in thi? expedition, j the O'Connors from Coochubhar \ 
the Mac Mahp^s, from Mahon king of Munfter, &c. 
the M%e Qiolla Phajlrajg, or Fitzpatricks of Qflbry, took 
this flame to commemorate th? reJeafe of Scanlan thejr 
chief kf St. Coluwha* when confined by Hugh the mo- 
narch ; fylac Giolla Ph^Wg* tie fo» of the, fervant op 
follow** of Patrick : the O'Ha^dhas, or Hayes, from the 
faqi^tit Sf . Aifanys* ayoftle of Northumberland ; the 
O'ftfoel-J&erjansj frqrn St. £fcranus t 8c c. the O'Siedhui^ 
from the great pqet Sedulius ; thp Q'Firgfcil, from the 
celebrated Virgilius, affertqr of the antipodes j the O^at- 
Jorans, frqm AHuran, furnamed Teagnaidh, Qr the wife, 
regent: qf the fchool of Clonard, and a writer of the 
Life <rf St. Patrick; tl>e lyiap laaglw, o^fatp of the phf- 
fcian^ yrexe £9 called frqm their hereditary profeflioft, a$ 
were the O'Hickies, on the famp account, frqm Ichff, 
a balfam % &c. &c. Befrdes St. Patrick, who is the great 
apoftle of Ireland, npt only every province, but every 
^principal family, had a particular patr 0% §r, CoUumba 
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was looted upon as the guardian of the O'Neills j Sea- 
dhna was invoked by the O'Briens ; St. Caoimhgin was 
• implored by the OTooles and O'Byrnes ; Fiontanus by 
the O'Moores, &c. &c. St. Ailbe was the patron faint 
of Munfter, St. Bridget of Leinfter, &c. 



CHAP. VIII. 



Affinity between the Irijh language and the EngUjh—Mr. 
Lbuid's fyftem examined and refuted— Dr. O'Brien's re- 
jected — The true caufe of this refemb/ance affigned — Illuf- 
trated by a variety of examples. * 






JL HAT there is a great affinity between the Irifh, 
Welfh, and Englifli languages in many particulars, that 
learned antiquarian Mr. Lhuid, in feveral parts of his 
Archaeologia, particularly in the preface to his-WelfhDio 
tionary, demonftrates ; and in order to account for this, 
he forms an hypothecs, which he acknowledges to hare 
no foundation in hiftory. He fuppofes the Irifli nation 
formerly confided of two different colonies, Gathelians 
and Scots, The Gathelians, he conje&ures, were the 
original Britons, who infenfibly giving way to different 
invaders, Vere at length obliged to take refuge in Ire- 
land ; and thus he accounts for the great number of 
Irifh words found in the "Welfh and Englifli ; and why 
numbers of places in Britain (till retain Irifh names. 
The Scots he acknowledges were a Spanifli colony. 
Thefe premifes laid down, he /uppofes the Gathelians 
were the ancient Gauis ? whofpoke the Teutonic, and 
•to prove it, gives a lift of Irifh and Englifli words of the 
fame, correfpondence 5 but left the reader might imagine 
that the Irifh borrowed thefe words from the Englifh, he 
•adds, <* We have no room to fuppofe the Irifh borrowed 

« thefe 
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* thefe words from the Englifh, becaufe they are extant 
H in did manufcripts before the union of the two 

* nations. We fee then (he proceeds) how neceffary 
«' the Irifh language is, to thofe who (hall undertake to 
" write of the Antiquities of the ifle of Britain ; and by 
« reading th£ firft Se&ion of this book it will be alfo 
" evident that it is impoffible to be a complete mafler of the 
« ancient Briiifb^ without a competent knowledge of the 
" Iri/b. n But as the ancient names of places in Britain 
are therefore found to be neither radical Gomerick nor 
Englifb, but real Irifh ones, he fuppofes the Gathelians 
of Ireland to have been the Aborigines of Britain ; and 
though their fuccefibrs there retained the names they 
found, yet the Gathelians carried their own language to 
Ireland, by which he means to account for the fact 5 he . 
has ftrengthened hi$ hypothefis, by finding fome affinity 
between the words Gatheli and Celtae, the firft of which 
he fuppofes to have been a corruption of the fecond. 
The mod learned Dr. John O'Brien, titular bifhop of 
Cloyne, in his Englifh Irifh Dictionary, lately publifhed, 
aftonifhed at the great light which the Irifh language 
throws on the ancient Celtic, and unable otherwife to 
explain why our language ftoujd become fo extremely 
extenfive, has adopted this fyflem alfo. But each of 
jthefe gentlemen in their order. 

Nothing can be fuller than the evidences of all our 
writers, that Gathelians, Scots, and Milefians, were (y r 
nonimous terms for the Irifh or Spanifh colony. They 
tell us, they were called Gathelians, from Gathelus the 
fon of Niulus ; Scots, from Scota, daughter to Pharaoh- 
Cingris, and mother to Gathelus -, but to me it feems 
more likely, that they took this laft name to eoxpmemo- 
rate their Scythian original. Hence, in the native Irifh 
'we "are called Cuine Scuii\ and in king Alfred's trans- 
lations .of Bede and Qrofius into the Saxon, he calls the 
Irifh Scuitten, and the country Scuit-land. The name of 

MilefianS| 
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MUefians, which we are moft known by, was taken 
from Milcfius the Spaniard, and father of pur firft in- 
vaders. They were fometimes called Gollayids, from 
Gollamh, another appellation of Milefius, and Fenians, 
from Fenius the famous inventor of letters *. Some of 
thefe names are fo explained in a poem wrote in the 
ninth century f> beginning thus : Cdwtm buixfehtff d& 
Nrtf oi&herfl, Canam bunadkas na Ngaeidbeal ; ♦« Let us 
" rehearfe the origin of the Irifh j" and thus he afligns 
the reafons for thefe different appellations, 

4 

Tern o p)emuf4dbe4pz<l : ty^ gtO) bochz<x. 
gdoibbel o gctoifcbertt glcc^p ghcC^cC: Scuit o Scocd. 

Feni o Fhenius adbearta : brigh gan dochta y 
Gaoidhel o Gaoidheal glas gbarta : Scuit o Scota* 

** It is clear the Irifli were called Fenians, from Fe- 
nius; Gatheliansj from Gathelusi and Scots, from 
Sceta." 

So remote is the word Gathel with us from Celtae, or 
Gaul, that by the word Gall or Gallde, we exprefs a 
foreigner, in oppofition to Gaoidhiol, which ftri&ly fig- 
nifies an Irifhman. Hence it is, that an hiftory of the 
DaniQi war written fome centuries pad, bears this title, 
Cogadh Gaoidhel, re Gallabh, or, the Wars between the 
Irifli and Foreigners j and that the two towns which 
compofe the city of Limeric, ftill retain the names of 
Sails Gall, the Foreigners^ or Englifli Town, and Bade 
Gaoidhely the Irifli Town. Even St. Bernard, in his Life 
pf St. Malachy, introduces a critic who cenfures the 
archbifhop for building an oratory at Benchor^ in the 

♦ Ogy^ia p, 349, f y. 0abhalca Virion, 

following 
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following words : u O bone vir, epsid tibi vifum eft> ntffrb 
" banc inducer* regunribus nwttattm : Scott fumus % nm 
Galli ; y and Mac Munrough, king of Leinfter, was called 
Muraugh nan Gaily or Maurice of the ft rangers. Add 
to all this, that Lhuid forms hia diftin&ions from con- 
je&ure, and from not being otherwife able to account 
for the great dependance of the Britifh languages on the 
ancient Irifli \ whereat we fhall* from pofitire hiftory, 
clear up this affair. Tfce learned Dr. O'grien *, as \ 
have already obferved, has adopted this fyftem alfo, in 
oppofition to the rccprds of his native country \ and has 
gone further than Mr- Lhyid. For whereas this laft 
owns that he^has no proof but coiye&ure for what he 
advances ; the bifhop admits thefe conjectures as clear 
proofs, and thinks the ftories of Gathelus, Pharaoh, 
Scota, &c related in our annals, to be the mere invert 
tions of our early Chriftians, a6 the Irifli could have no 
notion of the plains of Sennar, of Pharaoh or of Mofes, 
but through them. The better to fupport this opinion, 
he affirms that Fiach, one of St,' Patrick's earlieft dif- 
ciples, broached this fyftem, and he places him earlier 
than the author of the Ltabbar Gabfrala, or Book of Con* 
quefts. It is not my bufinefs to aflc a Chriftian biftiop, . 
why he fhould charge with impofture the firft founders 
of the church .of Ireland* But it may, without petu- * 
lance, be demanded, fince it is admitted that the Xri(h 
were a lettered nation long before Chriftianity, and the 
care .of their annals exceeded that of. all other nations, 
would Patrick's difciples, in the very infancy of Chris- 
tianity attempt to impofe, or could they have impofed, 
on fo weft-informed a people, and in points they were 
moil anxious about ? If thefe firft Chriftians were able 
So fpeedily to overturn the hiftory of Ireland previous to 
their own day, be it what it might, and to fubftitute 

i 

. * P*$fc$e to bit Irifli Plenary ; Remark on the Letter A f &c 
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their own reveries in its place, why have they not paint- 
ed the druids and their do&rines in a moil deteftable 
light i reprefented them, a$ they have on the continent, 
as offering human facrifices, &c. ? for this, it ihould 
feem, would have better anfwered the caufe of Chris- 
tianity, if it was neceffary to fupport it by fraud and 
impofition ? But to fupport properly this hypothefis, 
- Doftor O'Brien ihould have informed us by what means 
Strab'o, Herodotus, Diodorus, Caefar, &c. were pre- 
vailed upon to join in the confpiracy with the early 
Chriftians and difciples of Patrick; for their collateral 
evidence? of the truth of our annals are much fuller than 
what he draws from the account of Pharaoh and the 
plains of £cnnar. 

One would be apt to conclude, that moft of our emi- 
nent modern antiquarians took more pains to involve us 
in Pyrrhonifm than to advance the caufe of truth ; and 
that their inquiries were intended rather to perplex than 
elucidate. Why ftiould the inquirers into ancient lan- 
guages be the fubverters of ancient hiftory ? Are we, be- 
caufe we find the moft generally received technical terms 
in arts and faiences, of Greek or Arabic derivation, to re- 
}cGt the hiftories of all the nations of Europe where they 
are ufed, and in their place to admit the reveries of Philo- 
logers ? The Irifli appear to have been to all the Celtic na- 
tipns around, what the Greeks have been to the Romans, 
and what both have been to us moderns. Viewed in this 
light, thefe fyftems will vaniih, whilft the merits of the 
works of Mr. Lhuid and Dr. O'Brien, mult be universally 
acknowledged ; and indeed in every thing but his Hifto- , 
rical Hypothefis, this lad gentleman deferves the higheft 
sg^plaufe from his country. 

We have, in the firft part of this work, I think, 
clearly' proved that the drutdifm of Britain and Gaul 
came from Ireland $ and this will, in fome degree, ac- 
count for the acquaintance of -thofe nations with our 

language, 
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language, without either their or our hiftories being 
prejudiced by this affinity. The Leabhar Gabhala, the 
Pfalt^r of Caifhel, and all our moil authentic records 
agree, that Briotan'tie Bald, many centuries before 
Chrift, led a colony from hence to Britain, and that 
from him the country took its name. This furely mult 
be admitted as a more credible account than the roman- 
tic tale of a Brutus ; and the fimple derivation of Bri- 
tain from this adventurer, as much more natural than 
the far-fetched ones of moderns, who have ranfacked, 
not only the Latin and Greek, but even the Syriaq and 
Phoenician, for its derivation. This vain fearch into 
foreign languages for the meaning of words which 
Should be fought for at home, Mr. Cambden juftly cen- 
fures. Hereby too, we find why the moil ancient places 
of Britain retain their Irifli names, without any imagi- 
nary fyftem of population repugnant to truth or hiftory. 
But if this is not thought fufficiently convincing, we 
fhall call in to our affiftance the mod refpe£lable of the 
ancient Englifh writers, to (hew how the Saxon and 
Engiifh tongues became fo replete with Irifh roots, with- 
out fuppofing our Gatheli were the ancient Celt*, or x 
our language a branch of the Teutonic. 

The venerable Bede tells us # , that Ofwald afterwards 
king of Northumberland, fled in a former reign, with 
many of his followers to Ireland, where they were hof- 
pitably received and inftruded in the Chriftian religion. 
On his return, A. C 634, defirous to reclaim his heathen 
fubje&s, he requefted from the Irifli nation a learned 
bifhop, by whofe preaching and example his people might 
be converted j and they, in compliance with his requeft, 
fent Aidanus, a bilhop of moft exemplary learning, piety 
and mfcekriefs. Ht further tells us, that this holy man, 
being ignorant of th$ Saxon tongue, the king hiixifelf, 

f Hiftor. Ecdefiaft. Brian* lib. %* cap, 3. 

wh© • 
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who was a perfe£k matter of the Scotijb tongue, became 
interpreter between die bifiiop and his people whenever 
he preached. He adds, for a long time after numbers 
Socked from Ireland to inftru& thefe people, not only 
men, but women and children were trained up by them. 
That Aidan preached in Irifh, Bede affirms, and that his 
fubordinate miffionaries did fb, we can hardly doubt. 
From the following fad, we mult even prefume that their 
fuccefibrs conftantly did the fame ; for in the reign of 
Ofwin, A. C. 664, when a fynod was called to deter- 
mine the time of celebrating Eafter, he tells us * that 
there appeared to fupport the celebration of this feaft, 
according to the Iri(h church, Ofwin the king> Colmau 
the Irtfh bilhop of Lindisfaren, all the monks of this 
houfe, St. Hilda the abbefs, Ceadda the bifhop of the 
Weft Saxons, and all who had received ordination from 
thence. But the queen, the king's (on* Agilbertus 
bifhop of Paris, who had been long in Ireland for the 
ftudy of divinity, Romanus an Irifh prieft, but who was 
for 3 long time at Ropie, were for obferving Eafter at 
the time appointed by the Roman church. In this dif> 
pute it appears that the Irifh fpoke in their mother 
tongue, becaufe he tells us, that Ceadda, that holy bi- 
fhop, was the faithful interpreter on both fides. We 
alfo find by him that Ofwin as well as Qfwald, was edu* 
cated in Ireland, and were perfect matter* of the Scottfh 
tongue. At the breaking up of this council, we are 
informed that Caiman returned to Ireland, and Tuda, 
educated and confecrated by the Scots, fucceeded him 
in this bifhoprick, and bis place was afterwards filled *p 
by £ata, another Irifhman. In another place f we are 
told that numbers of young gentlemen left England tp 
ftudy among the Scots in Ireland * all of whom thefe 
fcofpitable people cheerfully and gladly entertained. And 

• Lib. j# s*f* *> t Pf, %i. 

the 
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the places whete thefe foundations were laid, yet point 
out their original intent, as Graig na Mireatanach^ SUiabh 
fJ4 Mbreatanathy Balla no Mbreatanaeh> tsfc. In lib* H* 
cap. 4. of faid work, it appears that on St, Cohnan's 
quitting England, be fides many Scots, he brought to 
Ireland thirty EngHfh, educated at Lindisfaren, for 
whom he founded a monaftery in a little ifland in the 
Shannon, called Inis-Bo-finde \ but he afterwards i«- 
inoved the EnglHh to another monaftery in Mayo, which 
Was greatly enlarged ^ and whieh^ he fays, in his own - 
days was filled with holy and vifeuous monks frota 
England. In the days of St. Cormdc and Adamnanus 
the number of Englifli monks were no lefe than one 
hundred, as Ufher notes ; and to this day it U called la 
Irifli, Mayo of the Saxons. 

Bede fays *, that Diuma was bifliop and apoftle of 
the Mercians, and Ceallach another Scot, was ids fuc~ 
ceflbr; next to him was Trumher, who, though %% ' 
Engfilh defcent was mftru&ed and educated by the Scots 
of Ireland. . To the converfion of the South Saxons 
came Dieul, with five or fix brethren, who built a. final! 
monaftery in a place called Bofanhan, which was fur- 
rounded by woods and the fea f. St. Furfey, he tells 
us, of the bfood*royal of Ireland, dedicated hisnfelf to 
a monadic life, and converted the Eaft Engltfh. The 
great Adamnanus $ was ambaffador to Alfred; aid 
during his (lay in England, pubfifhed an Hiftojyof the 
Holy Land, which he dedicated to that prince. There 
it was that he reconciled himfeif to the Roman maimer 
of celebrating Eafter, and greatly contributed'. to bring. , 
over his countrymen from their opinion in this point. 
Here our venerable writer, in a kind of traniport, pwtifes 
God, for that the Irifh whafirft mftru£ted ? hiscoimtry- 
men in Chriftianity, were now, in return, convinced/by 

• Lib* 3. cap* 34* f Lib. 4. cap. 13. $ Lib. 5. cap. 16. 
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them, that their time of keeping the feaft of Eafter xfra* 
wrong. In the days of Alfred, furnamed the Great, 
four fchools were founded at Oxford, and John Scotus 
was invited to the court of Charles the . Bald to be his 
prepeptor y and after this he was appointed profefibr of 
geometry and aftronomy at Oxford *. 

Cambden f fays, that to Glaftenbury, the oldeft mo- 
siaftery in England, learned men from all parts, and 
holy men from Ireland in particular repaired, to inftruft 
the youth in religion and letters.' Malmibury, in Wilt- 
shire, originally Inglebore, was fo called from Maildulph, 
a learned Scot of Ireland, who here ereded a great 
fchool and monaftery. Bede calls it Maildulphi-Urbs, 
and by contraction it has been fince called Malmibury. 
Aldhelm, of great abilities, and as Cambden obferves, 
the firft Saxon that ever wrote in Latin, or introduced 
Latin verfe among his countrymen, was one of his pu- 
pils. Bede calls him abbot of Malmibury, and that he 
was afterwards a bifhop \ he highly extols his poetry, 
and compares him in this way to Scdu/ius. Had there 
been the lead foundation for the reveries of Mr. Lhuid, 
and Dr. 0*Brien, would ncfc Bede or other early writers 
have taken notice of them ? But there is no fuch thing. 
The names of places and things, and the connexion 
between the Irifli language and Englith, are more fatif- 
fa&orily accounted for. The princes of .Britain, their 
nobility, and men of letters, were here educated. Here 
they enlarged the bounds of their barren tongue. Here 
they firft learned the ufe of letters, and adopted our 
chara&er ; and hither they muft repair, to explain the 
ancient names of places; and to learn the radices of very 
many of their words. ' . 

Be&des the name of Britain, which I think, we have 
already accounted for, we find the country called alfo 
Albion; and Scotland which was confefledly peopled 

, • Rapi»j &c. t Account of SomcrfctfhJre. 
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from Ireland, has yet among us no other name. That 
part of Scotland, where; the Irifh firft made good their 
landing, they called Cean-tir 9 or the Head-land, and the 
country round about, Aird-Geal or the Hills of the Irifh. 
And thefe names they yet retain % Albion, from Ail, a 
Rock, and Ban white, which it may have obtained from 
its rocky appearance, as well about Dover, as toward* 
the north. Hence Kent, Cean-tir, or the Head-land % 
and that this was its original name, I thing, may well be 
prefurned from its capital, being to this day called Can* 
terbury, or the Head-land-city. But if inftead of our 
derivation of Albion, we fuppofe it fo called from Aile % 
or Eile y another, and Banba y an old name for Ireland, 
contracted into Alb an > or another Ireland, it will dill 
afford greater fatisfa&ion, than that fought for from fo* 
reign languages. The Thames called by Caefar. Tamefir^ 
we derive from Tamh f pleafant, and Vi/ge, water j Lon- 
don from Long a ihip, and Dion a fortrefs, which U 
furely lefs forced, than to fuppofe Malmfbury fo called, 
from our famous Maildulph, as Bede and Cambden ad* 
mit without fpruple. Chefter and its county lying fy 
near Dublin, we may well fuppofe, fo called, from Cios, 
tribute, and Uir, or Tir, ground, as here they collected 
tribute from the adjoining parts ; for our hiilories are 
clear, as well as the Britifh, that frequent irruptions and 
invafions from Ireland, were made. Caefar tells us, 
when he was crofling the Thames, that Caffivelanus, a 
Britifh captain, oppofed his pafiage, and had large billets 
of wood funk at the oppofite fhore, to render it more dif- 
ficult. It has been always cuftomary with the Irifh, to 
give their princes or great men, fome epithet expreffive 
of their great excellency ; thus one was called RtachU 
mhar % or the Legiilatpr, another Begagloch* or the Daunt- r 

lefe, a third Nia-Geallach) or of the Nine Hoftages. 
Now if we fuppofe Caffivelanus, one of thefe Irifh cap- 
tains, who came to affift the Britains, as they afterwards 

did 
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did the Pi&s againft the Romans, left the next attempt 
(hould be on themfelves, we (hould find this name ex- 
plained. Caffil) is Irifli for a fortrefs, BIU> a tree or 
trunk of wood, and Aw> a rirer I Our language more- 
over refled6 honour on the tafte of the ancient Saxons, 
of which I (hall offer a ftriktng example. In all nations 
of the world, knights have been held in the greateft re- 
verence \ and we fee kings themfelves deemed knight- 
hood a new acceflioil of honour. Hie very name is ex- 
preffive of fomething great \ and yet if we confult our 
lexicographers) we find the word knight deduced from 
, a German root, that fignifies, a fervant or flave ! What 

an abominable idea of chivalry, and of the tafte of the 
old Saxons ! But the fault is in the; moderns, who ig- 
norant, or unwilling to allow any merit to the Iriih na- 
tion, would rather recur any where, than where they 
ought, for the explanation of words. The word knight 
is taken from the Irifh Nwgha> a knight, and which word 
implies alfo intrepidity. Had it been from the Ger- 
mans, they would rather have called them Ritters, 
which is the German name : nor (hall I fcruple to de- 
rive the German Ritter, from the Irifti Ridaire, a knight; 
becaufe I find the word ufed in manufcripts earlier than 
the days of Patrick, or than the ufe of letters in Ger- 
many. Mod of the terms of poetry we alfo find taken 
from us * as Rhime from Rhan, a verfe ; a Lay, which 
is pofitive Irifli for an ode or poem, and fpelled Loot to 
fing, &c. the word Cajb is fuppofed to be taken from the 
French Captte ; but I think the Irifh Go/b, money, tri- 
bute, to come nearer ; and this conjedure becomes more 
probable from the very early ufe of coin here, as will 
appear in the next chapter, and from the Salon penny, 
being derived from us, which was a contribution paid 
annually to the fee of Ardmagh, from the days of Pa- 
trick, and afterwards by cardinal Papiron transferred to 
Rome. We have even fome reafons to prefume, that 

the 
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the ancient Celtic laws here took their rife j this much 
at leaft is certain, that the ancient titles of tenures are, 
as Dr. O'Brien obferves, found to be radical Irifli. Thu?* 
the word Allodium^ which denotes the molt ancient and 
molt noble of tenures, exactly correfponds with our jiU 
kd. old, ancient ; Fearan-Alkd % ancient property. Feudal 
property is that tenure by which lands are held from 
fome chief, or allodial proprietor, under certain cona- 
tions j and the manner of taking pofleflion, was by 
having fome of the ground dug up. Now Fod is Irtfh 
for a clod of earth. Soccage % in Latin Soccagium, was 
a third fpecies of tenure, by which the vaflal was obliged 
to fupply his lord with corn 5 as by the fecond we fhould 
fuppofe that military fervice only was expected. The 
word in Irifh, fignifies a plough-fhare. Thefe fort of 
tenures feem not to have taken their rife in Europe ; for 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1. tells us, that the Egyptians, as 
a proof that the people of Argos, of Athens, and of a 
city called Ally, were their defcendants, alledged, that 
the fecond order among them was thofe to wfrom the 
lands were given, to the end that they fhould be ready 
with arms to defend the country ; for in Egypt the pro- 
prietors of lands are obliged to furnifh foldiers at their 
own expence. Here follow other inftances of the de* 
pendance of the Englifh tongue on our language, and 
of its utility to Britifh lexicographers. The leading 
words in the following examples are Englifh; but it is 
proper to inform the critical inquirer, that I have not 
in fome inftances . adhered to the Iri(h orthography,' 
where the pronunciation was the fame in fcoth language*-, 
nor in others to the expreffion, where the fpelling feefmed 
the fame. 
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Aid 

All 

Apple 

Anccftof 

At 

A band 

To haul 

A bar 

A bark 

Bay 

A bear 

A border 

Bounds 

To breathe 

Brifk. 

To brag* 

To bruife 

A brier 

A broc or badger 

A buck 

* 

CaQi 

To caroufe 

Clay 

A chair 

To clafli 

T cleave of divide 

Cloaths 

A clock 

A colliery 

To covet 

Coft 



A. 

Bid, fubfidit 

Utile 

Abhal 

Sinfir 

Ait, a place 

B 
Buian 

Beat) the mouth 
Barna, a gap 
Barca 

Bute, yellow 
Beher 

Bara, the fummit of any thirty 
Bon, the bottom or end 
Botha, life 
Brojloy to haften 
Breug, a lie 
Brife, break 
Briar, a prickle 
Broc 
Puc 

C 
Cm 

Craoi/e, excefi 
Cre 
Cahir 

Cluas, the ear 
Cliove, a fnvord 
Culaidh 
Clog, a bell 
Choler, a mine 
Cuivet, fraud 
Coflos 

Craggy 
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c 


Craggy 


Carracb 


A creek 


Cricbe % a country 


Cunning 


Canne, an ' pver-re acker 




D 


Dark 


Dorcba 


A deri 


Dtin, deep 


Drew 


Druicbt 


To deal 


Biol, to fell 


To dje 


J)i* . 


A die or colour 


Dab 


Delight 


\ Dull 


To dive 


Duv 9 blqch 


Dirt 


\Dirteal, M Jtnk 


To drag 


Dragam, tp figbt or difputt 


A dolt 


Dally a blind-man 


Drink 


' I)eocb \ 


A drop 


,-Deor . . 


\ 




Even 


Aoiven, pkafant 


. Earth 


Uir 

.* 




F v 


To fall 


. v , Faillf a precipice 


A fault 


Feall, deceit 


A father 


Atber 


A fellow 


Fielloch • , 


To fear 


Fare, takt care 


A finger 


Veare . 


Flefli 


\.Fetnl , 


A floor 


Larr 


To foam 


Fuaintf noife 


A foreft 


* Fafacb, a, ivildernefe 


Foul 


Fuailj urine 


Fun 


$onn } mirth 
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fctfOLISH* 


IMSH. 




G - 


To gad 


Goidy iheff 


Gaffer, a countryman Scdffire 


Gofpel 


• $°\fz e i 


A gale 


Gail, vapor 


A gaff 


Gafy an Ikok 


A grain 


Grarty cont- 


A grange, or 


farm Grainfeach y ground to till 


A grip 


Grimey an hold 


A glen 


Gleany a Galley 


A groan 


Gear an - 


A guild 


Gaoily affinity 


. 


' if 


An haha 


j4ha>y a fbfd 


Height* . 


Hein 


An hag 


iiuatgf a grove 


Hark 


A harty an horn 


Harreft 


Harver, corn - ' 


An herd 


Tread; a flock 


An hill 


ttilld •' s - 


An hillock. 


Tailieg 


Hate 


Fuaith 


To hie 


Hie, to fly or run ' 


Hift 


I 

Olc 


111 


Iron 


' ~~Iron 


Ifland 


Oijlean 


To fcert 


Kearny I fee 




L 


To lag 


Lt>g> weak 


A lance 


Latiy a fword 


A lawn 


Cluany a plain 


A lad 


^Ladir, flrong 


A lake 


iLouJb 


• 


A lanthoa* 
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* 


* 


L 




A lanthorn 


Lochran 


- 


Law 


Dlie . 




A lawyer 


Dliedoir 


• 


To laugh 


Leive % jolly 




Lazy 


Laifce \ 




A leech 


Lets, a medicine 




Lead 


Luaidhe 

9 


i 


To lurk 


Lurg, a fearcb 




9 


M 




A maid 


Maiden 


/ 


A male 


Malay a bag 


• 


Meat 


Mart 


' . 


The mind 


Mion f inclination 




To mince 


Mi*> J*pe 9 tender 


• 


A mill 


Muilen 


• 


To mcfs 


Meis> a phte or 


dijb 


To-morrow 


M r orach. 


» • 


A moan 


Mofna 




Mocking 


Mogacb 


• 


A murtherer 


Mairtkoir 


. 




• N. • 


. 


Naked 


Jsfochta i 
<0 


• 


Old 


01/44 


• 


An oven 


Ifvan 


* . 


* 


i - *P 

* 


* ' * 


A pool 


Poll 9 a hole 




A pit -■' - 


* * • 


■ i 


. < 


* ft ft • 1 




A rate 


Rdcbta, v * &tii 


f •' « 


To reach 


Reacba 9 to go on 




A reed 


Readan 




A rein 


Srian) a bridle 





*9fc 



-.» ' 



AfeMta 
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IRISH. 




s 


A faddle 


Sadal 


To fcore 


Core 


To (hock 


Sioc, ice 


To flay 
To fmear 
To finite 


Sky, an army 
Smara 9 greafe 
Smachta, to correcl 


A (hip 
A fliell 

A fluggard 
A flave 


Sgii 
Sluggan 
Slugaire 
Slavra, a chain 


Smug 
To fkulk 
Snow 


Stneigy the chin 

Sculloge, an obfcure % but generous man 

Sneacht 


The foul 
A ftream 


Suil % expectations i hope 
Streamh 


To fleer 


Stuir, a rudder 


, Summer 


Seamhra 




T 


, Thick 
Thin 


Tuigh 
Thani 


To thrive 

A throng 

Tinder 

Tired 
A trade 


Tariv, profit 

Druinge 

Tuine y fire 

Toirfedch 
Carde 

* 


A trapes 


Striopaci, an whore 




w 


To weal 
To whittle 


Uaillim % J* roar % or howl 
Fideal .* 


A wound 


, GunU \&c, . 



u» 
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CHAP. IX. ' 

Cruel Policy af the Englifb-^Boatts natural Hi/lory tin* 
Jured — Early foreign evidence of the minerals of Ireland 
Jupported by its ancient hi/lory — Remarkable early accounts 
of the metals about KUlarny y confirmed by modern fails— 
Remote relations of its gems 9 the abundance of copper > gold % 
fife, confirmed — ObjecJions to our ancient coinage conftdertdj 
and removed — Tranflation of an Irifh mortgage on lands t 
faffed, A. C. 1250. 



JL HE very prejudiced accounts of Ireland and Irifh* 
men, exhibited by Englifh and Scottifh writers, have 
certainly been 9s great a lofs to letters and to Britain, as 
to Ireland. Had the Englifli, better informed and more 
humane, in (lead of making Ireland a flaughter-houfe for 
near 500 years, by conftantly ftirring up- her fons to war 
againft each other, granted them the laws of Britain, 
who freely acknowledged Henry for their Ard-Righ ; and 
made her the ally, inftead of the enemy of Britain, that 
greatnefs and power, which they have now attained 
through her means, they would long fince have reached. 
But through an unexampled fpirit of abfurd oppreffion 
and rapacity, while they endeavoured every where to de~ 
ftroy the. ancient legiflation of the Irifh, they not only 
negle&ed, but refufed to eilablifh any other in its place, 
informich that at length the killing of a Merus Hiberni- 
an, became no crime ! In fuch a date of carnage, no 
wojider if the Irifh looked upon their qppreffors as mon- 
gers ; that a perpetual war was kept up between them ; 
and that they concealed as much as they could their 
knowledge of the country, their antiquities, and their 
tatters, frdm a people who eagerly fought for, only to 
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dcllroy then. Thus Gerard Boate # tells us, « All the 
u mines which are at this day found out in Ireland, have 
" been difcovered by the new Englifli, that is, fuch of 
" them as came here, in and fince the days of queen 
" Elizabeth, and thefe he tells us, are iron, lead and 
4t filver. As to the Irifli themfelves (he fays) being one 
<« of the tnoft barbarous nations of the whole earth , they have 
€ * been, at all times, fo far from feeking out any, that 
« even in thefe laft years, and fince the Englifli have 
« begun, to difcover fome, none of them all, great or 
" fmall, have applied themfelves to, or funhered that 
" bufinefs." In the next fe£tion, he thinks mines of 
gold are in Ireland ; and he mentions a drachm of pure 
gold being got in a rivulet in the county of Tyrone, 
from which he prefumes that the adjacent mountains aTe 
replete with this metal. In cap, 18, he mentions a 
filver mine, in the county of Antrim, fo very rich that 
every 30 pounds of ore yielded one of pure filver. This 
candid writer was (late phyfician to the commonwealth 
juftices of Ireland ; and was too well acquainted with 
the fentiments of hi? matters* to lofe any opportunity 
of infulting a nation, fo remarkably attached to mo- 
narchy. 

Let us now fee, how far do&or Boajte's cenfure is fup- 
ported by truth and hiftory. Stanihurft who wrote a 
century earlier, and no very warm Iriihman, tells us 
that Ireland was then known to be rich in mines of dif- 
ferent metal$ 5 and Adrianus the Dutchman, ftill earlier 
thus celebrates them, 

* . . • ♦ . Stannique fodinas t 

Et purs argents venas. ■ ■ ■> . , . . 



• Natural Hiftory oflrcjand, cap. 16. fe&. nv 

-. . Cambrenfis 
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Cambrenfis hifhfelf bears teftimopy to our mines * * 
and Donate^ bj^jPp of Feficoli, who wrote about noo 
years ago, ftje^ that Ireland was even then highly re« 
ncwned on the fame account, 

Infula dives ofum y gemtnarum, vejlis to* auri. 

From thcfc foreign evidences, let us now recur to the ac- 
curate pages of the Jriln Hiftoty. In the reign of Tighern* 
mas, who flouriflied .about iboo years before Chrift, we 
are told that the firft gold-mine found in Ireland, was 
difcovered near the banks of the LiiFy ; and our annalifts 
have been minute enough to tell us, that Juachadban y of 
Cualane, in the county of Wicklow, was the principal 
conductor of thefe works f, .whofe knowledge in metals 
and colours they have not neglected to mention. In 
more than a century after, we find that targets of pure 
filver were fabricated, and diftributed to the braveft of 
the foldiery 5 and in the reign of Muincamhuin, who 
founded the order of the Golden Collar (fo called from 
each knight wearing 'a collar of gold hung round his 
neck by a chain of the fame metal) helmets were made, 
with the neck and fore-pieces of pure gold. The handle* ' 
of the fwords of our ancient knights, were made of pure 
gold, and the blades of a mixt bjafs, numbers of which 
have been and are daily difcovered in bogs and other rer 
cedes, It appears among the hpftages delivered to the 
emperors of Ireland by the provinces, as well foreign as 
domeftic, , that thofe of Orgial were particularly diftin- 
guifhed from the reft, by having their lhackles of pure 
gold, and the very word fignifies the Golden Hoftage. 
Part: of; the Bdrimhe~Laighenj or tax on the kingdom of 
Leinfter, and regularly paid into the mpnarch's treafury 

• Topograph. Hibern. Dift. 3. cap. 10* 

f Keating, p. i h O'Flaherty, p. x^.^Grat. Lucius, &c. 

tot 
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for near 400 years, was 6000 ounces of pure filver. Thefe 
fa£b, it mould fecm, are fufEcient proofs 1 of the great 
riches of ancient Ireland, and her fupfefior knowledge 
and induftry to the modern: But if her own hiftory will 
not be allowed as evidence in her favour, without mo* 
dern collateral proofs, we are even abundantly furnifhed 
with thefe. 

Mr. O'Flaherty *, from Nenius, an author of the 9th 
century, and from old manufcripts, gives an. account of 
the anciently fuppofed wonders of Ireland, fome of 
which have been found true, others falfe. Among 
others we find the following account of mines about 
Louch-Lene, or Killarney, in the county of Kcrcy^ 

JMamonta Jiagnum Lochlenius undique Zonis ; 
^uatuor ambitur : prior eft ex are ; fecunda 
Plumbea ; de rigido conjlatur tertiaferro ; 
Quarto renidenti paflefcet tinea Stanno* 

We alfo find, that in faid lake large quantities of pearls 
have been found. 

It is not above thirty years fince a very rich copper- 
mine was difcovered on the border of this lake, and 
worked with very great profit to the proprietors for 
many years ; but what is greatly to our purpofe is, that 
on pufhing on their works, they found fliafts had been 
regularly funk, and implements of mining were found. 
Thefe works were ignorantly imputed to the Danes, who, 
it appears, had very inconfiderable fettlements here, and 
who, it muft be confefled, feem to have been little qua* 
lifted for fuch undertakings. As to the lead-mine, it is 
an uncontroverted fa£t, that about feventy years ago, an 
EngHfh company worked one at Cattle-Lyons, on the 

fide of the lake 5 and many years after, the fame works 

» • • • 

t 

. were 
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were refumed under the infpedUon of one LongftafF; 
from which they extra&ed large quantities of filveri 
Though the tin-mine has not been yet found, nor, I 
fuppofe, fearched for, yet Smith * confefles to have 
found near the lake an ore which contained tin ; and a& 
for the iron-mines, the proofs that they were largely car- ' 
fled on here are many, and at this day one is worked near 
Mucrofs. A. C. 1094, we read of an elegant prefent 
of Kerry pearls from Gilbert bifhop of Limeric, to An- 
felm archbifhop of Canterbury f . At this day pearls are 
frequently found in the lake ; nor can it be denied but 
Ac fineft amethyfts, emeralds, and other precious (tones, 
and the hardeft are found in this coantry ; and the com- 
mon Kerry {lone nearly approaches the diamond in luftrc 
and hardnefs. Yet it is not above fifty years fince fuch 
have been difcovered ; though we read, that our early 
princes and nobles wore them in their ears $nd on their 
clothes > and that the bifhop of Feficoli has mentioned 
thefe among the other productions of Ireland ! In open- 
ing of many other mines, old (hafts have been difcover- 
ed, and implements of mining found, particularly in a 
rich lead one, on the eftate of Thomas Weftrop, efq. 
in this county, and bordering on the Shannon. In work- 
ing the lead-mines of Knocaderry, fince called filver- 
mines, in the county of Tipperary, in the beginning of 
the laft century, (hafts were feeri, and every other proof 
of its being worked centuries earlier. The rich copper- 
mines in the county of Wicklow, and thefe later ones 
in the county of Tipperary are dill further proofs of the 
great plenty of this metal formerly ; and will explain 
why the (harp edges of the blades of our ancient fwords, 
&c. were of a mixt brafs ; and how the people of Lein- 
fter were enabled to give fix thoufand copper cauldrons 

• Nat. Hiftory county of Kerry, p. jij. 
f EpUWL Hibern. Syl. p, 8i, &* 

* to 
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to the monarch's tax-gatherers every fecond year, being 
a part of their famous tribute, the caufe of fo much 
bloodfhed in Ireland. 

When the Spaniards, in queen Elizabeth's days, land- 
ed at Smerwic Bay, in the county of Kerry, on ere£ting 
It fort near it, from the many pieces of gold they found 
here they called it Fort de l'Or j and fome years ago 
fome country people in trenching potatoes near it, found 
feveral corfelets of pure gold. Mr. Smith * fuppofes this 
to be part of the treafures fent from Spain in thefe days * 
but is it probable that gold corfelets were fent to relieve 
a diftreffed people, who only wanted powder and ball, 
and which. they fought for at an immenfe expence ? Be- 
tides, Sir George Carew, then prefident of Munfter, and 
an indifputable authority tells us f, that thefe treafures 
were in money, faiely landed by Mac Eagan, apoftolic 
yicar, and by him diilributed to , the Irifli chiefs ; nay 
he is even minute enough to tell us each perfon's fhare, 
But numbers of thefe, as well as handles of fwords, and 
gold of a particular colour and hardnefs, made for the 
purpofe of lodging the poll-axes of our ancient Marc- 
Shigh, or cavalry, have been frequently found. Of thefe 
corfelets alone, I have feen above twenty, and.purchafed 
one, the gold of which was fo ductile as to roll up like 
paper. Thefe likewife prove the reality of our Niagha- 
Nafc, or Knights of the Golden Collar, as well as the 
fuperior knowledge of our angeftors in the natural h\U 
tory of their country. They . fliew the care taken to 
advance- nothing but what was ftri£Uy true in our an* 
eient hiftory ; and at the fame time point out to the 
public the great lofs the learned world as well as this 
kingdom has fuftained by the deftruclion of fo many of 
our ancient annals, an<ji the neceffity of attending more 
diligently to what remain. Even our old odes and bal-» 

• HUtory of Kerry, p. *g*. - $ Jfcsu. Hita*. p. 306. 

lads, 
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lads, (hould not be too flightly regarded. The bifliop 
of London, in his edition of Cambden/p. 1411, tell* 
us, that " The bifhop of Denry being one day at dinner, 
*< an Irifli harper came in, and ftfrig an old ode' to the 
** harp ; the fubftance of which was, that in fuch a 
** place, pointing to the very fpot, near Bally&annon, 
«* a man fcf gigantic figure lay buried •, and that over 
*' his bread and back were plates of pure gold, and on 
** his fingers rings of the fatoie ; the place was fo mi- 
«* nutely defcribed, that two of the company were 
« tempted to examine into it, and did accordingly find 
* 4 two. thin pieces of pfcre gold," a figure of one of 
which* Mr. Harris gives; The great plenty of gold in 
ancient Ireland cannot be contefted. We have feen thai* 
part of the furniture of Tara was of pure gold, as was 
moft of the church plate through the kingdom : even 
the bells for the altars were of gold, or of filver -inlaid 
with gold, and ornamented with precious (tones, many 
of which exifted in the laft century, as the learned Cof- 
gan witnefles * ; and we yet call them Muillean-oir. 
Nay this luxury extended to private life ; thus, the 
O 1 CowrhigS) a family of the county of Cork, are, in a 
very ancient poem, diftinguifhed from their neighbours, 
the O'Difcolls, and O'Flains, by the epithet ot&Cobh- 
taiccj na Ward-Gcorn otTy or QCowhig^ of the lofty gold 
drinking-cup. Should any doubt yet remain of the 
wealth of ancient Ireland, the Airigid-Sron, or Nofe 
money, being an ounce of gold paid annually by the 
head of every family under the Danifh power to thefe 
tyrants, may, furely, remove it. 

Though the early ufe of coin in Ireland is aflerted by 
our ancient writers, yet I find it much queftioned by the 
moderns. So early as the year of the world 3480, we 
read that Eadna the. red, ere&ed a mint at Airgid-ros, 

• AA. San^or/Hibcrc- p. 149. 

On 
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on the Shure # for the coinage of filver * an4 here it was 
that fame ctn t mi cs more remote, filver fhields were fa- 
bricated. The very name of this place, denotes the 
ufes it was converted to, airgid being Irifh for filver, and 
rhos % knowledge ; as Quan-oir-AUaid, xji the county of 
Limerick, feems to have taken- its narne from its being 
a place employed in refining gold. In later days we read, 
that our mint was removed to Cluan Mac Nois j and that 
no doubt fhouid remain of our coiaage, we are told, 
that in the days of druidifm, the head of every family 
paid annually to the king of Munfter ajcrutal 9 (a three- 
penny piece) as an acknowledgment f$r his having given 
to the public the domain on which the temple Tlachta 
was built, in which the fire of Samhuin was preferved. 
This was paid in at Cafhel, fo called from this tribute 
Ciosy . fignifying contribution, and of/, a fortrefs. In 
1074, Lanfranc, bifhop of Canterbury, in a letter to 
Tirtldach, the monarch, cenfures the, Irifh dignitaries, 
for conferring holy orders for money. By Mathew 
Paris we find, that in the days of king John he fent the 
Bifhop of Norwich as judiciary of the Englifh pale, 
" who caufed the money of the country to be ftamped 
" according to the weight of Englifji money, and or- 
«* dered that both the farthing and Jialf-penny fhouid 
«« be ftruck round," which order muffc appear extremely 
abfurd, if they had not circulating cafh before. True it 
is, as Mr. Harris obferve^ that where mention is made 
in our annals, of offerings of gold or filver, the weight, 
.not the value, is noticed; and from this he judges our 
- money was the pure metal, not afcert^ined in value by 
impreffions, as in other nations. Thus, in the will of St. 
Cormoc, king and archbilhop, and ^uthor of the fa- 
mous Book of Munfter, or Pfalter of Cafhel, deceafed 
A. C. 913, wcreadamongft other bequelts, of the fol- 

* Og7gi*tP* H9* 4 KcUing, Grat. L»c. Ward, Sec. 
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wing, " To the abbeyof Aird-Finan, an ounce of gold, 
an ounce of Giver, an horfe and arms. ...To the church 
of Lifmore, a gold and filver chalice, with filk veft- 
ments. To the church of Camel four ounces of gold, 
five of filver, a chalice of gold and one of filver. To 
Emly three ounces of gold, and a mafs-book. To 

IGlean-da-Loch, an ounce of gold, an ounce of filver, 
( an horfe and arms,. with a filk veftment. To the 
f church of Ardmach, twenty-four ounces of gold and 
of filver. To Inis-Catha, or Scattery, three ounces 
of gold} and to Mungred college, near Limerick, . 
three ounces of gold, with a filk veftment, and his 
benediction," In the Ulftcr annals, under the year 
004, we read, that Brien made a journey to Ardmach, 
d there made an offering, on the altar of St. Patrick, 
f twenty ounces of pure gold. • We are alfo told, that 
'irelda^h the monarch, in 1152, received as ranfom, 
om O'Brien, king of North Munfter, fixty ounces of 
old, fixty gold bracelets, and* a very large gold cup, 
ailed by way of pre-eminence, tie cup of Brien Born. 
Tiefe annals further tell us, that in 1 157, on the dedica* 
on of the church of Mellefont, Malachy the monarch, 
refented fixty ounces of gold on the altar •, O'Carrol 
le founder, fixty ounces of gold, and Devorgilla, the 

I rife of O'Rorke, as many. Tireldach the monarch be* 
ueathed to the churches of Cluan Mac Noile, five hun- 
red and forty ounces of pure gold, and here he erected 
kewife a mint for coinage. But though thefe accounts 
em to juftify Mr. Harris's fufpicions, yet more elofely 
wed, they will not be found to affecl; the credit of 
r faithful annals. In China to this day, though they 
ve a very great circulation of cafh, yet its value is 
Himated by its weight ; for « they reduce it to what 
< form they pleafe, without arms, order, or ornament j- 
c they clip it into pieces; and it is only by weight not 
** by the emperors marl, that they fix its value; yet 

« every 
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f * every current piece has a mark on it*.* Soiin Ireland, 
we muft fuppofe, that the monarch's or provincial 
prince's head gave it the fan&ion of coin, though its 
weight alone afcertained its value ; and this feems to ac- 
count for king John's difeftirig the coin, in the pale, to 
be rounded. Add to this, that in 1639, a large quan- 
tity of Irifh coins were foifhd in *tfie county of Wick- 
. low, many of which fell into the hands of Sir James 
Ware, who has given figures of them, as Harris and 
Simon have done after him ; befides, in a very old con- 
reyance, the tranflation of which clofes this chapter, 
coined fihrer is eiprefsly mentioned, as well as hons> or 
Four-pence pieces ; and in a parliament hdld at Trim, 
in T448, CyRiefyY money is prohibited to pafe in the 
pale. 

Saxo-GrammaVcus acquaints us, that the Danes, 
under their leaders Hacco dnd Starchater, invaded Ire- 
land, attacked and defeated the Irifh army, and killed 
Hiigelet their king. That they found in the treafury in 
Dublin fuch profufion of money, ** that every man had 
f< as much a3 he could wifh, and they had little oCca- 
« c fion to quarrel about a divifion of the booty, as each 
*' man had as much as he was able to carry with him." 
But becaufe no fuch prince as Hugelet is found in the 
iift of our kings, Mr. Harris rejefts the whole ; though 
Saxo, and after him Bartholin, might well miftake the 
name of the monarch ; and as we find the faft confirm- 
ed by our own writers, we think it mould have greater 
weight- For in the reign of Niall, furnamed Glun~dubb y 
or the Black-knee'd, A. C. 953, we read that the Danes, 
led by Sitric, and the fons of Jomhair, landed near Dub- 
lin, attacked the -monarch, who, after a moft bloody 
battle fell, with moft of the princes of Leinfter and 
TJlfter, and took Dublin fword in hand, which they 

* Millenaries Letters. 

plundered. 
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plundered. Among the flahi was Hugh Mac Eacbagan, 
king of Ulfter, which name a Dane might miftake for. 
Hugelet, as it feems the Irifh did Sitric for Starchater ; 
thus the fa& is reafonably eftabliflied, though the names 

are miftaken on both fides. 

» 

I fhall clofe this chapter with the literal tranflatidn 
of an Irifli deed of conveyance of a mortgage on lands 
in the county of Clare, in 125 1. The original is in the 
hands of Mr. Nicholas Mac Inerhiny, merchant of this 
city, in whofe family it has been preferved ; and the 
translation was made by Mr. Thovry, a gentleman emi- 
nently fkilled in the hiftory and language of his coun- 
try, as was his deceafed brother and mod of his prede- 
ceflbrs. The deed is written on a flip of fine vellum 5 
and on a margin down its left fide, is an aperture, 
through which a flip of parchment runs, and to which 
it is tied. On this flip are the names of the witnefTes, 
and at its extremity, it would appea/ a feal Was fixed. 
Both original and tranflation were long ia my pofleffion. 
It begins thu9, 

t( In the name cf God\ * ' 

«* THIS is-x the agreement of the fons of. John Mac 
u David Cregan,' viz. Darby and young John, relative 
" to a mortgage they have from the heirs of Dennis - 
rt Mac. Evoy. They aflign to John Mac Ea (Mac 
<* Namara) and his heirs, . their right of pafturage for 
" 1 3 milch cows and drippers, on the lands of Leacan, 
«« arid oil half the lands of Gorcan-Cluy, together wit!h 
< e its domain,, commdnage, and other appurtenances 5 
«« and the faid John Mac Ea gave the faid Darby Cregan 
« f drte few on condition of gettihg quiet poffeflidh of 
** f Jid* lafids. Nor mail it be in the power' of Darby 
* <c or any perfori for him, to redeem faid lands, without 
« the confent of John himfelf, and that redemption to 
€t be oti % the> feaft of St. John the Baptift, in any one 

vol. 1. r « year, 
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'< year, after the firft year. Said Darby doth alfo aC* 
il fign to faid John Mac Ea his title to Lis-Broc, and 
« c one-half of Smith Ifland, at whatever time he re- 
" deems this mortgage ; nor fhall any other perfon have 
u power to mortgage it for any other fum. 

<c The witnefles to this contraft are, God in the firft 
u place ; and Cornelius Nealan, Con Mac Shane, Den- 
u nis Mac Teige Mac Shane, Ruan Mac Teige Mac 
** Shane, and Cornelius Mac Clanchy. 

4S Moreover, the faid John Mac Ea hath paid unto 
« Mortough Confadin, 20 ounces of refined gold, to 
<c releafe the mortgage he had on young John's (Cregan) 
'« inheritance in the lands of Tulla-Varga: To fay, 
44 three months liberty of ploughing yearly, in that part 

« _ 

44 called Tulla-poreip, one day -and an half ditto in Cor- 
« leacan, half the lay ground of Smith's Ifland, and 
41 two-thirds of its pafturage, liberty to build an houfe, 
*«, with bog and commonage, &c. nor fhall it be in the 
44 power of any perfon to redeem faid lands from John 
41 Mac Ea, but young John himfelf •, and the payment 
«■ thereof to be made in coined Jilver, or dry ftoclc ; and 
« the faid John Mac Ea (hall poffefs all faid lands an 
44 entire year after fuch payment. Said lands to pay 
fC two ions (eight-pence) crown-rent, and a referved 

.« rent of one ounce of refined gold, and two pennies to 

.« young John himfelf, and two boils, or groats, to 
<« : Darby Mac Shane his brother, befides an ounce of 
44 refined gold given him for joining in this deed, Ano- 
" ther demand faid John Mac Ea has on faid lands— 

." one fpeckled ftripperhe gave laft Chriftmas, for get- 

; 4( ting pofleffion of the premiffes. 

« The witnefles are, God in the firft place, and Connor 

. '• Nealan and Con Mac Shane j the two fons. of Teige 
44 Mac Shane Mac Mahon, to wit, Donough and John, 

y and Cornelius Mac Clanchy, 

"I, Thomas 
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" I, Thomas Mac Clanchy, of Cluan Mac Diarmada, 
« wrote this at Tulla-Varga, on the eve of St. Martin, 
" in the year of our Lord, 1 251." 

To explain why this deed is figned, as written by 
Thomas Mac Clanchy, it is proper to inform the public, 
that the Mac Clanchies were the hereditary juridical tribe 
of North Munfter: From them were the judges, law- 
yers, and notary publics appointed ; and no deed, bar- 
gain or fale could be valid, without the fignature of the 
proper officer of the family in e?ch department* 



END OF THE SECOND ?MT. 
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Condition of the ancient Irijb, and the ejfecls which Chriftim 
anity produced— Remarkable anecdotes of two fynods— 
Abfurdity offuppofing them conquered by the few foreigners 
brought over by Mac Murrough king of Leinjler — Their 
general character 9 and a view of the ft ate of Ireland for 
a century preceding the reparation of the king of Leinjler 
—Caufe of the expulfion of the latter, and the means ufed 
to favour his return — His peace with the monarch — • 
Characters and difyofitions of the other princes — Afpires 
to the monarchy •, lays Dublin under contributions > and fends 
for Strongbow. 

JrllTHERTO we have feen the Irifli, a brave, a 
powerful and a learned nation ; extending their arms, 
as well as their arts, over the neighbouring nations, and 
acquiring^ glory before the Romans themfelves had yet 
a name ! "When thefe conquerors had fubdued almoft 

the 
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the whole world, Ireland alone, the Virgin IJland, re- 
mained fecure and unmolefted ! her gallant fons fcorning 
the Roman name, did not tamely wait their attacking 
them at home. They fought them in Britain, Gaul and 
Italy, and by their prowefs there , convinced them what 
kind of reception they were likely to meet with, (hould 
they dare to face their own coafts. They united with 
the Germans, the Gauls, and all the fons of liberty j 
and by this union was the Roman power, at length to- 
tally annihilated. 

The reception of Chriftianity was a mortal blow to 
the greatnefs of Ireland* This new religion introduced 
a kind of doftrine before unknown to the people. In- 
Head of thofe elevated notions of military glory, of in- 
trepidity, and independence, fo much cheriihed by their 
anceftors, they were tmv taught patience, humility, 
and pieeknefs. Steady in afting up to whatever they 
held to be the truth, the Irifh adhered to the letter of 
the law, and early began to reduce its tenets to pra&ice. 
The firft inftance we have of it, is, in their remitting 
the ufual tribute paid by North Britain, through the in- 
terceflion of St. Columba, and declaring the Dal*Rieuio 
a free people. Hence alfo it is, that we afterwards find 
their fpirit turned into a new channel ; and the fons and 
grandfons of princes and heroes become fchool-mafters 
3nd priefts ! Inftead of feeking glory and immortality in 
foreign lands, at the head of warlike bands, they now 
became contented humbly to court them at the head of 
priefts and philofophers. But this martial fpirit, though 
deprefled, could not be totally fpbdued j and for above 
two hundred years, they never ceafed warring with the 
Danes, though perpetually pouring in n?w troops, until 
they totally expelled them the kingdom. 

The influence of thefe Chriftian principles was highly 
confpicuous after the reftoration of Murrough. It is a 
curious anecdote, and greatly illuftrates the national 

eharadter 
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chara&er of the Irifli. Aftonifhed at the barbarous ex- 
cefles committed by this prince, and his foreign affo* 
eiates, in the (laughter of the citizens of Waterford, 
the treacherous capture and carnage of the people of 
Dublin, the defolations of Oflbry, Wicklow, Ifinjgal, 
Breffni, Meath, &c. the Irifh clergy aflembled in council 
at Ardmagh in 1171, to inquire into the cauife of this 
heavy judgment fallen on the kingdom, and to endea- 
vour to avert the anger of Heaven. After much grave 
deliberation, it was concluded, that the purchafing from 
the Englifh their children and relations for flaves, was 
what offended the Almighty; and they hoped, by abo- 
lifhing this cuftom, that all thefe misfortunes would 
ceafe. Had thefe reverend dignitaries but once reflected, 
that if it was finful in the Irifli to buy thefe expofed 
wretches, it muft be infinitely more fo in their favagc 
parents to countenance fuch traffic: a traffic mojre (hock- 
ing than what is now carrying on, on the Guinea coafts, 
where the people fell, not their relations and children, 
but the captives they njake in war. Thia-kind of com- ' 
merce, for which their own Cambrenfis, and a cotem. 
porary writer, upbraid them, it appears was very exten- 
five for centuries before 5 fince Bede affures us, that in 
the decline of the fixth century, it was from a public 
fale of Engiifh pagan flaves at Rome, that Gregory the 
then pope took the hint of fending Auguflin the monl^ 

to Britain. Some remains of this cuftom may yet be 
iraced in England ; where at numbers of fairs, large 

droves of bipedes of all ages and both fexes are colle&ed, 
to be hired to different parts. The abolifhing this trade, 
and the reftoring alt the captives in the kingdom, was 
however far from leflening the calamity complained of j 
but this anecdote proves that the clergy fincerely be- 
lieved every principle of the do&rine they taught, and 
it muft remain a perpetual confutation of the charges 
brought againft this kingdom, in pope Adrian's famous 
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bull of donation, whether real or fpurious ; Cnce the 
clergy of the nation, who muft be beft acquainted with 
the vices and difpofitions of their flocks, could find no 
greater crimes to charge on the people as the caufe of 
this fuppofed judgment from Heaven ; ^nd as fuch con- 
cluded, that it was in vain, as well as finful, by tempo- 
ral force to oppofe the decrees of the Supreme ! Hove- 
den and HolUngftiead, &c. mention a fynod of the Irifli 
clergy, held at Cafliel, after this, the principal objeft 
of which was, to gain them over to the Engliiji intereft, 
though the pretended purpofe was to reform the Irilh 
church. This will appear more clearly from the reforms 
made there, id. To contraft no marriage with their 
near relations. 2d. To catechife the infants before they 
were bapttfed. 3d. To pay their tythes duly. 4th. That 
all church lands fhould be exempt from temporal jurif- 
diftions. 5 th. That church-men fhould be exempt from 
' contributing to amercements for any crimes, committed 

by theyir relations. 6th. That wills fliould be made in 
the prefence of credible witnefles. 7th. That the fune- 
rals of the dead be folemnly performed. And* 8th. That 
fince it was the will of Gpd to deliver them up to the 
government of the Englifli, they fliould agree with them 
in all church discipline. I leave the reader from this to 
judge of the great reformation wanted in Ireland, and 
the neceflity for it; if eftablifliing fpirkual tyranny, 
may be called reformation. 

The greateft nations have had their periods of glory; 
and it muft be confefled that the Irifli preferred theirs 
longer than any other we read of, fince their conftitution 
remained pure and unfullied for above two thoufand 
years ! To read the accounts of the revolution which 
firit wounded, and in procefs of time deftroyed the Irifli 
monarchy, one would imagine, that the kingdom was, 
as it were in an inftant, fwallowed up by an handful 
of Normans. And could the whole nation, at once, 
forget every principle of virtue, of intrepidity, but above 

all, 
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all, of love to their country, for which their anceftora 
through ages, were famed ? The cjcfcent from virtue 
to vice, in an individual, is but gradual : in a nation it 
ipuft be the work of time. Nemo repenie fuit turpiffimus t 
is an old and acknowledged adage. But before we at- 
tempt fully to explain the nature of the Norman inva- 
ficn, fo often treated of 3 and yet fo little underftood, we 
fliall give a general charader of the ancient Irifh, fup- 
ported by the hiftory of their country, and from which 
their defcendants at this day have very little deviated. 

That innate bravery, for which the ancient Irifli have 
been fo diftinguifhed, is yet, too well fupported to te- 
quire enlarging on. We have a thoufand words to ex- 
prefs heroifm, we have fcarce one for cowardice. It 
feemed an exotic, in the days of antiquity $ nor is it 
known in modern times \ and the Irifh troops, both 
abroad and at home at this day rank amongft the firft 
foldiers of Europe. But what added luftre to this native 
valour, was the extreme candor, opennefs and fimplicity 
of the people. Not even to gratify that infatiable third 
for power, the fource of fuch devaftations, do we often 
read of indirect, or difhonourable means ufed. Heralds 
were fent to denounce fair open war, and the place and 
time of a&ion were previoufly . fettled. If any unfore- 
feen accident difappointed either party, as to the num- 
ber of troops, &c. notice was fent t6 his opponent, 
and a further day was required, and generally granted. 
Superior valour only could fecure the laurel ; and the 
chiefs of the defeated party, fcarce ever furvived their 
difgrace. But this was not .the work oif their own hand, 
or of fome cowardly flave, as was often the cafe with 
the ancient Romans : the enemies fwotds only could 
put a ftop to their career. When Eogain-more at the 
battle of Lena, pierced by a thoufand wounds, was- 
raifed upon the ihield of his enemies, " Lay down the 
" body of the king of Munfter, fays Gaul Mac Morni, 

« the 
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«* the monarch's general, for he died as an hero fliould 
4t die." In point of hofpitality, they exceeded all the 
nations of antiquity. Their extreme love, their reve- 
rence for the fine arts, particularly for mufic and poetry, 
cannot be too much admired ; and in no nation of the 
world, but Ireland, could fcience be faid to flourifli 
amidft the horrors and devaftations of war. How fa- 
cred and how revered impartial juftice was in Ireland, 
need not here be infilled on. Even a conftant inteftine 
war of 400 years, nourilhed and fupported by different 
,Xnglifh deputies, could not erafe thefe exalted princi- 
ples; ,and FinglaSy chief baron of the exchequer* 
Jn the days of Henry VIII. fays, « That the Englifh 
« ftatutes pafled in Ireland, are not obferved eight-days, 
** after palling them ; whereas thofe laws and ftatutes 
€ * made by the Irifli on their hills, they keep firm and 
'•* ftable, without breaking them for any favour or re* 
** ward" Sir John Davis, attorney general in the days 
of James the I. had a better opportunity of knowing 
the Irifli, as he was the firft Englifh juftice, who ven- 
tured on circuits, out of the pale. He tells usf, 
" There i§ no nation under the fun, that love equal 
*« and indifferent juftice, better than the Irifh y or will 
«« reft better fatisfied with the execution thereof, al- 
** though k be again/t them/elves" This honourable 
evidence of an enemy, and at the conclufion of a moft 
bloody 15 years war, muft give an high idea of Mile*- 
Can re&kude ; and Cook treating of the laws of Ireland, 
has thefe remarkable words % 1 « For I have been 
* c informed by many of them that haye had judicial 
** places there, and partly of mine own knowledge 9 that 
" there is no nation of the Chriftian world, that are 
" greater lovers of juftice than they are 5 which virtue 
** muft of neceffity be accompanied by many others." - 

* £arpn Finglas's Breviate of Ireland, f Davis's Jiiftory of Ireland. 

J Cooke's Ioftitutcs, chap. j6. 

A reverence 
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A reverence for their country, and an attachment to, 
her ancient cuftoms, were no where more confpiouous. 
JFarfrtin the depravity, degeneracy and ingratitude cf their 
JvccefforS) the beauties of Ireland, the fertility of her 
foil, the temperature of the clime, and the numbers of 
heroes and legiilators ihe produced, were inexhauftible 
themes for the fenachies and bards : hence, befides her 
acknowledged names, . the variety of poetical appellations 
ihe received j as, Inis Alga, the Noble Ifland ; Inis na 
Rioghy the Ifland of Kings ; Inis na Naoimhy Eire-oghe 9 
Virgin, or Jfland of Saints 5 Eire Arde, Lofty Ireland, 
&C. In pqint of friendfhip, no people were more con* 
ft*nt and fincere. But with all thefe elevated virtues, 
the Daniflj wars (hook the foundation of the Irifli con- 
stitution, The perpetual conflicts between the two peo- 
pie, and the interruption to the general courfe of the 
laws, gave liberty to the provincial kings and feudatory 
lords, to aflurae a power injurious to the monarchy. 
Hence it is, as Mr f O'Connor # obferves, that we often 
read of provincial affemblies being oppofed to the Fies 
Tamhrach) or great national meeting *, and Brien Boru, 
in the eleventh century, though as great a prince as 
an^ nation produced, and who, Dr. Warner f thinks 
fuperior to Caefar or Alexander, by his death, laid the 
foundation for the entire ruin of a ftru&ure, which 
flouri(hed with vigour for near 3000 years ! For though 
his intruding on the monarchy, contrary to juftice, pro* 
duced a great event, namely, the total deftruftion of 
the Danes, yet, by his fall, and that of his gallant fon 
Morroughy and grand fon furlough, at the battle of Glon* 
tarrif, the power of his people became greatly weakened, 
and his example juftified other provincials in their at- 
tempts on the monarchy. Had he furvived that gl<j* 



• Diflertations on the ttiftory y>i Ireland. 
•f HiftorY of Ireland, vol. ii. 
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nous day, he, and he only, feemed capable of reftoring 
the conftitution of his country to its priftine vigour./ 
After the death of Malachy, Donough, Turlaugh, and 
Murtoughy were rather kings of Leth Afogba, or the 
fouthern half of Ireland (according to the partition treaty 
made in the fecond century, between Con the monarch 
and Eogain, the Great, king of Munfter) than monarchs 
of the kingdom, and of courfe were obeyed by their 
own factions only. The firft care of Tireldach O'Con- 
nor, king of Conaught, and who alio intruded on the 
monarchy, or at leaft was acknowledged as monarch by 
a cpnfiderable part of the kingdom, was to invade the 
two Munfters by fea and land, in order to deftroy that 
p ower he fo much dreaded •, nor was his fon Roderic, 
the laft of our monarchs, owned as fuch by the whole 
nation. In fad, the rage of feudatory power and in- 
dependency, which then diftra£ed Europe, was at its 
full height in Ireland. Every prince a£ted according as 
caprice or inclination led him ; nor was there found one 
of fufficient power and capacity, to break through thffe 
cabals, and reftore the convulfed conftitution to any 
(late of order and quiet. 

Such, in miniature, was the (late of Ireland for above 
a century before the expulfion of Mac Murrough, king 
of Leinfter, /when, what laid Troy in afhes, and loft 
Mark-Antony the world, robbed Ireland of her glory 
and independency ! The pnncefs of Breffni had long 
conceived a paffion for the king of Leinfter, and took 
the opportunity, whilft her lord Was on a pilgrimage to 
St. Patrick's Purgatory, to acquaint him with her de fires 
of eloping, and wiihing fyim not to let flip fo favourable 
a time. At the head of a party oT horfe, he carried her 
off; and to fave appearances, though (he wifhed for no- 
thing more, ftie made a feigned refiftance, as if con- 
trary to her inclinations. O'Rourke, on his return, ap- 
plies to the monarch for redrefs of fo open, fo unprece- 
dented 
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dented an aflt of violence : for, as we have often before 
©bferved, purity of blood was one ojF the fundamentals 
of the <ponftitution : ; and offering violence to a woman, 
fo early as the reign of OHamh-Foldha, was declared 
death, out of the power of the monarch to pardon. 
Though broke into parties en. every other occafion, yet 
the whole kingdom took fire at this a£k of perfidy ; and 
Mac Murrough, unable to oppofe the ftorm that hung 
over him, and to preferve Jus country from ruin, by the 
advice of his beft friends, fled the kingdom, and re* 
paired to Henry II. then in France, for prote&ion. 

This prince, engaged in continental wars, did not chufe 
to add to his embarrafiments by provoking fo powerful 
a kingdom as Ireland, in the caufe of this exile. H$ 
therefore difmiffed him with great {how of friendship, 
and with letters to his minifters in England, granting 
permiffion to fuch of his fubjefts as chofe to become ad- 
venturers in the caufe of the king of Leinfter, to de- 
part the "kingdom. About the latter end of the year 
1 1 68, Diarrhod gained the port of Br idol, and foon en- 
tered into treaty with' fome Engliih noblemen, particu- 
larly with Richard earl of Chepftow, to whom he pro- 
mifed his only daughter in marriage, with the reverfion 
of his kingdom on their heirs. To Robert Fitz- Stephens 
and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, he promifcd the city of Wex- 
ford, and the country adjoining \ and to their friends 
and followers, mighty things. This negotiation ended, % 
he returned privately home, exhorted his fubje£ts and 
friends to be ready againft the next fpring, when he af- 
fured them they fbould be powerfully fupported from 
abroad. In May, 1169, Fitz-Stephens and Fitz-Mau- 
rice landed on the Wexford coaft, with 30 knights, 60 
efauires, and 300 foot folfiiers, and Diarrnod, who lay 
congealed at Ferns, immediately joined them, at th$ 
head of 500 cavaliers, and a good body of infantry* 
Their united forces, on a review, were found to be 3000 

effective 
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effe&ivemen. Circumftanced as the king of Leinfte? 
was, activity and expedition were all he had to hope 
for i and he accordingly laid direct fiege to the town o£ 
Wexford. The burghers, unprepared, furieridered the 
. town to its lawful prince, on conditions. Here the al- 
lies found every neceffaty they flood in need of, and 
from thence, without lofs of time, fell on the people of 
Offory. Thefe, who fcarce heard of their enemy, until 
in the very heart of their country, were obliged to fub- 
mit to the victors, and become tributaries to the king of 
Leinfter, after the lofs of two bloody battles, in which 
numbers fell on both fides. Thefe fuccefles, efpecially 
againft the Oflbrians, his mortal enemies, gave great re- 
putation to the- king's arms, as well as mcfeafe to his 
power; and the kingdom became alarmed at.it. A na- 
tional affembly was convened, and it was unanimoufly 
agreed to expel for ever Mac Murrough the kingdom. 
The provinces fent in their quota of men, and* at the 
head of a powerful army, Roderick invaded Leinfter. 
Diarmod, unable to oppofe fo powerful an army, di- 
vided his troops into fmall parties* which he threw into 
woods and faftnefles, in order to protraft the waf, until 
he mould hear from his foreign allies ; but the monarch, 
aware of his intentions, and intending to fupprefs this 
infurrection before it came to a greater height, directed 
'his troops to march off in detached parties, and attack 
the enemy without lofs of time, wherever they found 
them. Had this refcluticn been as vtgoroufly executed, 
as it was wifely refolved on, this war would have been 
foon terminated ; and Roderic, if his abilities had been 
equal to his power, might, by the acceflion of the' rich 
kingdom of Leinfter, have been able to fubdue. the 
hydra of the faction, and add the proper weight and 
dignity to the monarchy, and of courfe to the consti- 
tution. But fate decreed it otherwife ! The clergy of 
Leinfter, forefeeing the general deftru&ion of their 

, country 
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country from the manoeuvres intended, in a body waited 
on the monarch, and proftrating themfelves before him, 
befought him to have pity on their country, and flop 
the further effuGon of Chriftian blood. Through their 
interceffion he commenced a truce, and at length granted 
peace to the king of Leinfter on very advantageous 
terms ; for by it he was reinftated in his dominions, and 
that in as ample a manner as they had been enjoyed by . 
any of his predeceffors, he engaging to difmifs his fo- 
reigners, and to pay to O'Rourke an hundred ounces of 
gold for the injury he had received; and for the faithful 
performance of thefe conditions, he put into the mo- 
narch's hands his natural fon, Art na Ngtal, or Art of 
the Hoftages, and fix of the principal of his nobility. 

Peace thus reftored, the monarch difmifled his troops ) 
but Fitz-Stephens and Fitz-Gerald feeing nothing but 
ruin await them by this agreement, did all they could to 
oppofe it. In doubtful cafes, the hiftorian muft form 
his opinion of caufes from effects and circum fiances. 
It was thus the great hiftorian Davila, in the civil wars 
of France, reafoned; and it is known, that from it 
fecrets were acknowledged to be difcovered, which two 
or three only were entrufted with. When Bourbon, in 
an advanced age, had this author's works read to him, 
he exprefled his aflonifhment at his knowledge of fome 
things, fcarcely known to any but himfeif. The king 
of Leinfter had certainly a great love for thefe foreigners : 
for this attachment, he was nick-named Murrough na 
n Gall, or Murrough of the Strangers 5 and the princely 
munificence with which he rewarded their fervice, 
proves it. On the face of affairs it is clear that they 
muft have exerted all their influence, and the event 
proves that they did, to prevent a cordial reconciliation. 
Befides, this prince, who was certainly of an enter- 
prizing genius, and had as few fcruples as to the means 
ef aggrandizing himfeif, as any other, ancient or mo- 
dern, 
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dern, faw with furprize the fuccefs attending his arms* 
To the fuddennefs and unexpe&ednefs of his attacks, 
and the bravery of his aliens, he attributed his re-eftab- 
lifhment in his dominions; and he probably flattered 
himfeif, by fimilar means, he might difable his enemies 
from like attempts for the future. Irafcibie, vindictive, 
and infincere, he fufpe&ed others of thofc paffions he 
fo fenfibly felt himfeif. He knew too well the difpofi- 
lions of the Irifh princes, to think that on any other oc- 
cafion, but what gave rife to his expulfton> the monarch 
would be fo powerfully fupported as he then was. The 
princes of Munfter could not forget with what violence 
his father tore the monarchy from their family : they yet 
felt the effcfts of his fanguinary eruptions, and, no 
doubt, wifhed for an opportunity of revenge. The nor- 
thern Hy Niall race, who for centuries governed the 
kingdom with fo much dignity, had been long deprived 
of this charge, and feemed to intereft themfelves but 
little in thefe latter revolutions. The country too had 
been invaded and over-run by Tireldach, father of the 
reigning emperor. Befides, many princes of his houfe 
of diftinguifhed luftre, were monarchs of Ireland, as 
Cathire-more, Ugain-more, &c. and he could not for- 
^ get, that Labhra, firnamed Loingfeacb> or of the Navies, 
one of his predeceflbrs, like him expelled the kingdom, 
returned triumphant, fubdued his enemies, and became 
fupreme monarch. Certain ic is, that he now afpired 
to the monarchy in a time of profound peace ; that he 
fent^lor Maurice Fitz-Gerald to Wales, who foon landed 
with io knights, 30 gentlemen, and 100 foldiers, and 
by exprefs informed Strongbow of his intentions, re- 
quiring his immediate affiftance* . Dr. Warner *, on 
what authority I know not, fays, that Mac Murrough 
offered his daughter to either Fitz-Stephens or Fitz- 

* Hiftory of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 256. 
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Gerald j but one of thefe mult have been certainly mar- 
ried, if not both, as they were brothers-in-law. Be- 
tides, the forces they brought were too fmall to entitle 
them to fo great an honour. It appears from O'Regaa's 
tra&s w ^o was principal fecretary to this prince, that 
he had foiemnly fworn to earl Richard, to give to him 
his daughter .in marriage, whenever he landed in Ireland 
with proper affiftance : the fame writer alfo affirms, that 
after Mac Murrougb's fecond irruption into Oflbry, fo 
elated was he with his fucceffes, and fuch difcontent 
did he give the Englifh, that Maurice de Prenderghaft, 
with 200 of his Englifh, quitted his fervice, and fome 
time after joined his enemy the king of Offbry. If, 
then, Mac Murrpugh made no fuch offer, when they 
were at the head of 390 English, and his affairs in the 
mod defperate condition, it mult appear improbable, if, 
not abfurd, after fummoning his own nobility and peo- 
ple to join him, as O'Regan obferves, and puniihing 
the refraflory of them, as O'Toole, &c. and after the 
defe&ion of more than half of the Englifh, and the 
death of many others, to fuppofe he would confent to 
fuch an alliance ! 

But to return. — Diarmod, with this fmall body of 
Englifli, of which it appears Fitz Stephens detained 
many to build a fort near Wexford, and a gallant army 
of felc& Irifh troops, regardlefs of the peace lately con- 
cluded, and of his hoftages, marched towards Dublin 5 
and the more effe&ually to diftrefs the citizens, con- 
fumed the corn, and fet fire to all the adjacent country. 
They, unprepared, and terrified at fo unexpected a vifit, 
by large prefents and heavy contributions, fo foftened 
the heart of \he prince, that he received their fubmif- 
fions for the prefent. Here it is, that Dr. Keating, Dr. 
Warner, &c place Mac Murrough's firft refolution of 
afpiring to the monarchy, becaufe here he began to un* 
ma(k his defigns 5 but his behaviour from the beginning 
vol. 1. * of 
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of his misfortunes to this day, (hewed too much of 
conduct and'refolution to fuppofe a ftep of this kind to 
be fo capricioufly of haflily taken. The moment he 
broke the peace, he intended to purfue this point. The 
winter of 1168 he fpent in private negotiations, as the 
events declare, and to ftrengthen his forces, as he did 
that of 1 168, to prepare his fubjects and friends for the 
firft EnglHh invafion ; and we accordingly find thai* early 
in the fpring of 1 170, Raymond lc Grofs, and William 
Fitzgerald landed, at the head of 10 knights, and fome 
infantry, fent by Strongbow to reconnoitre the country, 
and inform him if the king of Leinfter's affairs were in 
fo profperous a way as he represented. In confequence 
of their report, he himfelf, at the head of 200 knights, 
and looe gallant Soldiers, landed in the port of Water- 
ford, in the middle of Auguft of the fame year, and im- 
mediately fent an exprefs to the king of Leinfter, who 
impatiently waited this event, and 1 directly joined him, 
with a felect body of forces, previoufly prepared. The 
revolution in queftion was in itfelf very extraordinary, 
and in its confequences very fatal to this kingdom. 
Though the early writers on this fubject agree pretty 
cxa&ly as to facts, yet are not the times precifely ascer- 
tained, and the inductions from them have been moft 
monftroufly ft rained. The dignity and honour of this 
imperial kingdom^ as well as of the prefent race of Irifli, 
require a fuller and clearer inveftigation of this matter j 
and what fliall be found defective in me," on this head, 
> I truflr the candour and learning of fo able on advocate 

as Dr. Leland> will more than Sufficiently Supply. 
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CHAP. IL 

The taking of Waterfird, and the marriage of the princeft 
of Leinfter— March of the army to Dublin, and the real 
number of Engtijb in it— Taken by treachery — The mo- 
narch raifes a large army to retake it — Strongbotwmade king 
of Leinfter , and fupported by that people — True caufe of 
the atfperfion of the imperial army— This revolution no 
proof of a foreign conqueft. 

JL HE fame fpirit and alacrity which Hitherto animated 
the king of Leinfter, did ' not defert him here. His 
forces were before the city of Waterford, confiderable 
for its riches, and very conveniently fituated for future 
fupplies.' The garrifon was compofed of Burghers, 
better acquainted wfth commerce than war, and its ac- 
quilition feemed no hard talk, efpecially at f6 unexpe&ed 
a time. In a council of war it was determined not to 
lofe time by st regular fiege, as every thing depended on 
expedition, but to make a general aflault dire£Uy, which 
was accordingly done. The inhabitants made a better 
defence than could be expe&ed, yet were they s^t length 
obliged to yield to the fuperior fortune of the king of 
Leinfter, and intrepidity of the earl of Pembroke and 
his valiant aflbciates. The town was taken by ftorm : a 
dreadful carnage ofthe citizens enfued ; and their wealth 
became the property of the rapacious foldiery: To ac- 
quit himfelf of the folemn vow he had made to earl 
Richard, Mac Murrough fent dire&ly to his palace of 
Ferns, for Aoife the princefs of Leinfter, whom he mar- 
ried to this peer, with great pomp and fplendor, in the 
prefcnce of mod of his general officers, and of his court. 
But thefame ambitious and a&ive fpirit which animated 
the father, feemed transfufed into the.fon-in-law. Scarce 

s 2 wa* 
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was the marriage folemnized, before the remainder of 
the concerted operations were put into execution. The 
whole army had orders to march direftly to Dublin. The 
contributions he had raifed there a little before, now 
ferved to put his troops in motion, and to ftimulate his 
avarice. Its acquifition was now to him of the laft con- 
sequence. Dublin, from the earlieft period of our hif- 
tory, has been celebrated for its magnificence, its riches, 
the bravery of its inhabitants* and their great (kill in 
war ; and if, in the beginning of the fecond century, a 
fierce and bloody war began merely to determine whofe 
property the duties on the exports and imports of that 
city alone^ were, we muft not be furprifed after the 
taking of Wexford and Waterford, if the poffeffion of 
it feemed of the laft confequence now. O'Regan tells 
us, that to oppofe his pafTage, the monarch raifed an 
army of 30,000 men, but that they durft not attack him. 
As thefe crofled the mountains of Glandelach, we fhould 
rather fuppofe (and Holinfhead fays fo) that they gave 
the monarch the flip \ and this feems confirmed by 
O'Connor's difmiffing his troops immediately after. The 
order of the march, my author fays, was thus : Miles 
de Cogan, with a regiment of 700 ftrong, and Daniel 
O'Cavenagh, with his 1 oo» Irifh, led the van ; the king 
of Leinfter, with 1000 followers, and Raymond le Gros 
with his regiment of 800 Englifh, commanded the cen- 
tre ; and the rere was compofed of 3000 Englifh, and a 
battalion of Irifh. Here the reader muft obferve very 
great inaccuracy in my author. We are not clear whether 
Cogan 9 s regiment was Irifh or Englifh. 3y his men- 
tioning O'Cavenagh's 1000 Irifh, one would be apt to 
think they were Englifh ; but as he particularly mentions 
the Englifh, in the centre and rere, we will fuppofe his 
men were Irifh, formed and difciplined by himfelf ; flill 
the number of foreigners will be found to exceed the 
truth. The whole number of Englifh, landed in Ire- 
land 
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land to this time, by his confeffion, and that of all other 
writers, was not full 1800. Of this number he tells us, 
1 8 were killed in attempting the ftorm of Wexford. On 
Dermoifs firft attack upon the lines of the prince of 
Offcry, which he forced, we find the fight lafted from 
morning to night, "with great daughter on either fide." 
Here a number of Englifli mult certainly fall 5 and on 
their retreat, the Qffbrians made federal furious attacks 
upon them : fo violent were they, that, but for the bra- 
very and prudence of Maurice Prenderghaff, their whole 
army muft have been deftroyed. As it was, king Diar- 
mod halted not, until he reached Lechlin ; and next day 
the fick and wounded were provided with phyficians and 
furgeons, fent from his capital of Ferns, In their next 
invafion of OJfsry y the attack of the enemies trenches 
lafted three days, and on the fourth .were they taken, by 
the bravery of the Englifli : fo that if we fuppofe, be- 
fides the 18 killed at Wexford, 50 to have periftied in 
the invafion of Oflbry, and 20 more Englifli on tfcs re* 
treat, to which we will add 20 on forcing the trenches 
in their fecond invafion, which trenches were manned 
by the flower of the Oflhrian troops, and the honour of 
which he attributes folely to the Englilh, our calculations 
muft be allowed to be very moderate. In this cafe, the 
number of Englifli flain, muft be 108, which deducted 
from 390, the whole numberat that time in the kingdom, 
will leave alive but 282. 

Of this number, Brenderghaft marched off with 200, 
immediately after this fecond incurfion into Oflbry, difr 
obliged by the king o£ Leinfter, and foon after lifted . 
under the banner of the prince of Oflbry. Thus, of 
300 Englifli, who were to conquer the kingdom of Ire- 
land, 82 only, remained with the conqueror, and 209 
joined a petty prince, and but an inconfiderable enemy, 
oppofed to ^the king of Leinfter ! When Raymond le 
Gros landed his troops near Waterford, we find them 

attacked 
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attacked by the neighbouring people. We are told he 
iallied from a fmall entrenchment haftily thrown up, to 
meet them, and a mod bloody fkirmiih followed, in 
which, however, the Englifli were vi&orious. The city 
of Waterford was foon after taken by ftorm, after a (lout 
defence of the burghers. O'Regan fays, by Strongbow, and 
his Englifh only : if fo, the lofs on their part muft be greater. 
However, all others agree, that Diarmod and his troops 
joined him before this attack 5 and reafon, circumftances, 
and faft, feem to confirm it. We fee Strongbow would 
not truft to vague reports : he fent his mod intimate 
friends, with a few troops, before him, to have the moft 
exa£k information of the affairs of Ireland. Would a man 
fo circumfpeA, attempt a landing himfelf, without con- 
sulting and agreeing with the king of Leinfter, as to 
the time and place ? Would he, dared he, who came 
as an auxiliary, as a foldier of fortune, totally depend' 
ing on Mac Murrough, with his handful of troops, 
attack fuch a city as Waterford, without this prince's per* 
miffion, without his participation ? the very f opposition 
is abfurd ! So that of all the Englifli who landed in Ire- 
land, it appears, that more then iboo could not poffibly 
be under the command of Mac , Murrough and Strong* 
bow, on their march to Dublin. How then account 
for the 3806 mentioned by ORegan ? The Englifli 
officers recruited their regiments with Irifhmen 5 fo that 
they ftili paired for Englifh, though unjuftly. Befides, 
it appears that the brunt of the war hitherto fell upon 
the Irifh 5 for, as the king of Leinfter's greateft confi- 
dence was in his few Englifh,' he fpared them as much 
as he could. Hence it was, that the van of their army, 
and their forlorn hope, were conftandy headed by Daniel 
O'Cavenagh, and the Irifli. 

O'Regan himfelf was fent by Diarmod, to fummons 
.the city of Dublin to furrender. The citizens conjure 
Laurence O'Toole their archhifhop, to wait on this 

prince, 
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prince, to offer him any termsy provided he would with- 
draw his troops from before their walls ; and for the 
faithful performance of whatever conditions he was 
pleafed to impofe, 50 of the mod confiderabie citizens 
were to be put into his hands. Whilft the negotia- 
tion was carrying on, the citizens off their guard, 
made little {how on the walls $ which being perceived 
by Miles de Cogan, quartered oppofite another part of 
the town, fuddenly, and without any directions from 
his chiefs, he fallied forth, fcaledthe walls, and entered 
the town, .putting to the fword all he met, without re- 
gard to age, fex, or condition! the ftreets were dyed, 
and the channels ran with the blood of its flaughtered in- 
habitants, as is pathetically fet forth in the life of their 
archbifliop; and though O'Regan declares, this bafe a£t 
of treachery and cruelty was unknown to Mac M urrough, 
yet we may eafily fee how acceptable .it was to this bloody 
and perfidious prince, and his fon-in-law, by their ap- 
pointing the very execrable wretch Cogan, governor of 
the city, and they themfelves entering it in triumph the 
fame day, Sept, 21, 1170* Immediately after this they 
invaded the country of the much-injured O'Rourke, 
which they laid wafte, and put to the fword its innocent 
inhabitants. In ftiort, fo rapid was the fuccefs, and fo 
great the cruelty of this mercilefs tyrant, and his foreign 
aflbciates, that their very name {truck terror through the 
kingdom. Since the expulfion of the Danes, fuch fcenes 
of villainy had not been perpetrated, as by thefe lawlefs 
barbarians ! Churches, and religious houfes, were plun- 
dered and burnt \ rapes, murders, and every other in- 
fernal a£t of opprefiion and cruelty, were the amufe- 
ments of thefe monilers in human fhapes, as Stanihurft, 
Keating, &c. have obferved. 

Roderic O'Connor became too late fenfible of the 
errors he had committed ; firft, in net crufhing Diar« 
mod, when in his power ; fecondly, in not earlier and 
more vigorously oppofing his infraction of treaties. Yet 

evea 
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even ftill he feemed not to get rid of his infatuation of 
carelefihefs. Relying, Ifuppofe, on the pledges he had 
in his hands (and the event feems to juftify the conjec- 
ture) he concluded he could at any time bring the king 
of Leinfter to rcafon. He, therefore, contented himfelf 
with commanding Mac Murrough by his ambafiadors, 
immediately to ceafe further hoftilities, to difband his 
troops, difcharge his foreign bands, and return to the 
letter of the treaty, otherwife he would cut off his 
fon's head, put him under the ban of the empire, and 
again expel him the kingdom. But alas ! how far could 
nature plead in> the breaft of a tyrant, who had long 
fleeted himfelf againft the feelings of humanity. The 
lofs of his fon feemed the leaft of his fears : he had 
gone too far to recede i the die had been longjince cajl\ 
and making any kind of peace, but with fword in hand, 
he knew would be his de(tru£kion. He therefore bold- 
ly bids the monarch defiance ; declare$ his intentions 
of afiuming the fovereignty of the kingdom, of fending 
for more foreign troops, and of repaying an hundred 
fold, any violence offered to his fon, or the nobility in 
his train. 

The monarch raifed a mighty army with intent to be- 
fiege Dublin. O'Regan fays it conGfted of 60,060 men, 
headed by Roderic in perfon, who had under him the 
kings of Munfter and Ulfter, and Murtough O'Cinfel- 
lagh. He alfo informs us, ihat Mac Murrough died at 
Ferns this winter ; and it would feem from him, that 
the fiege of Dublin was commenced the feme year, and 
after this prince's death. All this, however, could not 
be effected in the time, nor cannot be reconciled to the 
time of Henry's proclamation, and landing in Ireland. 
Strongbow took Waterford about the 24th of Auguft. 
His marriage, his fettling the march of the army for 
Dublin, and their eroding the mountains, in order to 
avoid coming to blows with the monarch's troops, muft 

take 
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take up a good deal of time ; and yet we are furprifed 
at the expedition with which all. was efFe&ed; fince 
Dublin became the prey of thefe conquerors by the 21ft 
of September following. The troops mud certainly have 
takers fome repofe here, after fo fatiguing a march; and 
when we confider the length of way from this to Breffni, 
and the latenefs of the feafon, we mud conclude, that 
this expedition ended * the campaign, and a mod fuc-t 
cefsful one it certainly was. Mac Murrough, there- 
fore fpent the holidays at bis palace of Ferns, as Strong- 
bow did his, at Waterford ; and we think, with Keat- 
ing and others, did not die until the May following. 
This attempt to clear up thofe unfettled periods, in fo 
interefting a point of hiftory, rriuft be ufeful to future 
writers, and will more firily explain the nature of the 
extraordinary revolution that followed. In the fpring of 
1 171, then, it muft be, that O'Connor fent his man- 
date to Mae Murrough, and then alfo it was, that he 
prepared for the campaign. In May, Mac Murrough N 
died; and bad as he was, it would have been certainly 
better for the kingdom that he had lived to dethrone 
O'Connor, or died in exile. Transferring the monarchy 
from one of the royal houfes to another, was what often 
happened in Ireland; and though the (late, by thefe 
revolutions, became at the time a little convulfed ; yet 
the conftitution in general continued the fame, and the 
property of the fubjeft was no way altered. The death 
of this prince muft have been a happy circumftance to 
a monarch who knew how to make a proper ufe of it; 
but this feemed not the cafe of O'Connor. With a 
little flrmnefs and fome generalfhip, he might have be- 
come as great and as abfolute a prince, as Ireland had 
feen, but thefe were qualifications he feemed much to 
want. However, the preparations for the (iege of Dublin 
were great. Befides a potent army, we find a fleet ap- 
pointed to block it up by fea, and Roderic feemed now 
fure of feizing his whole prey. 

We 
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Vft have already obferved, that Strtngbow was de- 
clared Righ-Dsmhna, or prefumptive heir to the crown 
of Leinfter, at his marriage ; and we mud conclude, 
that fo good a ftatefmait took care to have himfelf im- 
mediately proclaimed king, and to have his title recog- 
nized. This, and this only, can account for the ad- 
herence ol the people of Leinfter to him, at this pe- 
rilous time, fuch as Donald O'Cavenagh, and his peo- 
ple ; the O'Byrnes, O'Garvies, Mac Gelies (I fuppofe 
Fitz Fatrics) fome branches of the O'Cincellaghs, &c. 
and for the alliance between O'Brien, who was married 
to a fitter of his wife's, and him. Accordingly, when 
O'Connor laid fiege to Dublin, Strongbow, apprehen- 
five of the fidelity of his new fubje&s, Cent him word 
by St. Laurence O'Toole, that he was ready to hold his 
kingdom of Leinfter under him, do homage for it, and 
as our writer exprefies it, " be his man" But this pro 
pofal wa6 rejeded with great difdain ; and nothing left 
than refigning Dublin, Waterford, and Wexford, with 
all his ftrong holds and caftles, relinquifhmg his claim 
to the kingdom of Leinfter, and departing the kingdom, 
with all his followers, would content the monarch. As 
a key to thefe propofale, I muft obferve, that he ftill 
held Arty the bafe fon of Dermod, in his hands, and 
moft probably intended the crown of Leinfter for him, 
as nothing is more certain, than that the kingdom would 
never content to have it held by any but its own princes. 
For it was an improvement unknown to ancient legifla- 
tors, to involve an innocent pofterity in the crimes of 
their guilty parents. Be this as it may, the defperate 
Hate of their affairs, required defperate remedies, and 
thefe they with great intrepidity ufed.. Finding all pro- 
pofals for peace rejected, they in a clofe colle£fced body 
JTuddenly fallied forth, attacked the monarch's troops, 
who* furprifed, made little refiftance, and killed 150 of 
thern, with the lofs of but One taan. That a hody of but 

6op| 
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600, (hould attack an army of 60,000, feem* very im- 
probable , but that thefe (hould be put to a total rout 
by the lofs of 150 of this number only, I am fure no- 
body will believe. Dr. Warner exprefsly fay3 of it, 
*' That it appears fo very abfurd and romantic, as not 
" to be credited." Some miftake, he fays, muft cer- 
tainly be made in the numbers : let us therefore en- 
deavour to throw fome light upon the affair. The 
monarch's troops were compofed of .the provincials. He 
could not aflemble«them, according to. the conftitution, 
without^ a national decree of the eftates, againft fome 
prince (much like the ' prefent ftates of Germany) put 
under the ban^of the empire. This, we fee, was the 
cafe of Diarmod, the fpring of this yftkr, and the army 
was raifed to enforce the decree againft him. It would 
feem, by Strongbow's propofal and offers of fubmiffion* 
who was now king of Leinfter, that the end for which 
this a*my was raifed, was accomplished ; that the Irifli 
princes did not agree in fentiments about the propofed 
fubmiffion ; that the king of Munfter fupported the in- 
tereft of his brother-in-law with warmth, fince we find 
immediately after this, they united together to attack the 
people of Offory ; that in the diverflty of opinions, the 
army broke up in diforder, and marched home to their 
different countries. If this be granted, which I think . 
muft be the fad, we may well fuppofe that the befieged 
fallied forth to diftrefs the rere, particularly of the mo- 
narch's vwn force*. But to fuppofe that this fortie was 
made by 600 men only, muft be abfurdL He fays, they 
made no ufe of the Irifti, but of O'Cavenagh, Mac 
Getyj and O'Garvie, which muft certainly be underftood 
of the Irifh under their commands only, and thefe muft 
be eonfiderahle, fince O'Cavenagh alone generally march- 
ed at the head of 1000 of hisi men. Were we indeed 
to fuppofe Strongbow, like another Cortez, at the head 
of 600 veterans, with fire-arms and artillery, attacking 
iu their trenches 60,000 effeminate and unarmed In- 
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dians, fuch a ftory as the above might feem at leaft 
plaufible 5 but when they had to contend with a nation 
as (kilfui and intrepid as themfelves, it is a tale altoge- 
ther incredible. 

Such revolutions as the prefent, had happened in Ire- 
land before* Labra Loingfeach, of the royal line of 
Leinfter, who was obliged to fly the kingdom, about 
three centuries before Chrift, landed at Wexford, at the 
head of 2200 Gauls. Here he was joined by large par- 
ties of people, and through a chain of fuccefies, at 
length reached the monarchy ; yet no one looked upon 
this as a Gaulifh conqueft I In the firft century, Tua- 
that, exiled, remained long in Scotland, and was at 
length recalled, and reftored by the people, unaided by 
foreign force.- In the latter end of the fecond century 
Eogain-more, king of Munfter, was exiled by Con the mo- 
narch. He applied to the king of Spain, for afliftance, 
whofe daughter he married ; and with about 4000 Spa- 
• niards, headed by her brother, he landed in Kerry 5 and 
f upported by his own fubje&s, compelled the monarch to 
that famous partition treaty, to this day known by the name 
of Leath Modha y and Leath Cum. Yet we never heard that 
the Spaniards claimed the fouthern part of Ireland, as a 
conqueft of theirs. In the reign of Art the fon of this Con, 
Mac Con fled the kingdom ; and by the aid of fome fo- 
reigners, Britains, Pids, and Gauls, headed by the 
gallant prince of Britain, he overcame the monarch in 
a bloody battle, and by his death obtained the empire of 
the whole Ifland. All, or moft of thefe aliens, no 
doubt, got ample poflefEons in the kingdom, and foon 
became incorporated with the great mafs: and fuch 
would have been the cafe of the prefent Normans, but 
for the ticklifh fituatipn of their affairs, and the fttyerior 
policy of Henry II. as we. (hall fhew in the next chapter. 
But to fuppofe, and to aflert, as moft Englilh writers 
have, and after them many foreigners, that the above 
invafion was a complete conqueft pf Ireland, is as ridi- 
culous 
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culous in itfelf, as it is injurious to the pofterity of 
thofe gallant adventurers, and to the whole Irifli nation. 
In the long and bloody contentions between the houfes 
of York and Lancafter, did any Britain, did any fo- 
reigner ever affirm, that when the exiled chiefs return- 
ed at the head of an handful of foldiers of fortune, of 
different nations, to fupport their claims, that thefe fol- 
diers conquered England? Wh£n prince Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart, landed in Scotland in 1745* followed by 
fome officers, and about 400 volunteers from the Irifli 
brigade 5 would any one fay, that his fighting three ge- 
neral battles, in two of which he was vi&orious, and 
penetrating into the heart of England, were the ads of 
this handful of Veterans only ? As the ftreamlet in the 
waters of a great river, thefe petty adventurers could 
fcarcely be diftinguifhed from the people of the country \ 
and whilft they had the fame obje£t in view, and a&ed 
on the fame principles, they mould not. 

An attention to dates, in accounts fo confufed and 
unfettled as the prefent, is ver^ material. Mac Mur- 
Tough we fee, died in May, 1171. After his death, the 
fiege of Dublin was formed, and by the preparations by 
land and fea, muft hav£ taken up a good deal of time. 
After the railing this fiege, we find Strongbow attacked 
in his march to Wexford, by O'Ryan and his people. 
Upon his arrival there, the inhabitants fled, and con- 
fined themfelves in the monaftery of Beg-Eiri, on a fmall 
ifland near Wexford, and built by St. Ibarus, before the 
arrival of Patric. Here we find he received ambaffadors 
from his brother the king of Munfter, to join him in 
an invafion of Oflbry. This ended, he retired to his 
palace of Perns, where he remained for fome time 
fettling the police of his kingdom, and rewarding his 
friends and his followers, as O'Cavenagh, O'Ciufellacfr, 
&c. ' As all thefe fucceflive manoeuvres muft have taken 
a good deal of time, we may conclude that they clofed 
the year 1 1 7 1 . 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

Henry II. avails himfelf of the intefline commotions in Ireland* 
Sends for the king of Leinfter, invades the kingdom, and 

' is acknowledged as monarch by a tonfiderahle party — Real 
power of an Irifb monarch-*— Proofs that his elecJion could 

1 be no pretence to a conqueft—Tke new Irifb governed by the 

' laws, of the land — Policy ufed by the Englifb to dif unite the 

• kingdom > and its fatal effects. 

' W E have feen Mac Murrough return to Ireland in 
1 1 68 *^wc have feen the bloody campaigns of 1169, 70, 
and 71, without a (ingle mention of the king of England. 
Hitherto he would not, he durft not (notwtthftandtng the 
pretended bull of Adrian IV.) interfere in the difputesof 
a nation, accuftomed to give, but never to receive laws 
from any other. But the moment he found Mac Mur- 
rough dead, and Strongbow in peaceable pofleffion of 
the crown of Leinfter, penetrating and politic, he faw 
at once all the advantages he could derive from this 
event, and took the proper meafures to fecure them.. 
From the times of the Danifh invafion, the cities of 
Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick were kind of hanfe- 
towns, governed by their own magiftrates, garrifoned 
by their burghers, and paying only certain duties and 
rents to the crown. The late king of Leinfter fecured 
them, as his conqueft, and as fuch they were held by 
the prefent. I take it for granted, that Henry firft ap- 
plied to Srongbow for the pofleffion of fome, if not all 
thefe places, that he would fupport him upon all future 
occafions ; and that Strongbow, who neither loved, nor 
was beloved by this prince, relying op his own power, 
the faithfulnefs of his followers, and his clofe alliances, 

efpwalty 
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efpecially with the king of Munfter, reje&ed his pro- 
pofals. Some event like this mud have happened, or it 
will be otherwife impoffible to account for Henry's pro*, 
clatnation, forbidding his fubje&s, of what degree or 
quality foever, going to Ireland ; interdi&ing even ihips* 
on any account to enter the Iri(h ports, and requiring all 
EngliCb in that country, on pain of confiscation of their 
eftates and death to return home direftly/ By this 
means, he knew Strongbow was in hb power, and that he? 
muft cither perifh or come into his meafures. His titlg 
was but precarious, and his fubje&s probably not well 
reconciled to be governed by a foreigner. By the law* 
of Ireland, the male line always fucceeded, and Roderio 
had young Art yet in his hands. Thus circumftanced, 
the new king of Leinfter refolved on the only expedient 
left him, which was, to offer implicit obedience to 
Henry, and to this purpofe fend Raymond to make 
fubmiffion in his name, and to remain as an hoftage 
for his^fidelity. But Henry, too politic, could not be 
pat off. He fent back his general to let his matter^ 
know, that if he did not in perfon repair to him, he 
fhould feel the whole force of his retentment. In 
the power of an imperious prince he had no alter- 
native. Strongbow obeyed: he waited on the king at 

Pembroke, and was received with marks of high dif- 
pleafure. To footh Henry, I fuppofe here he firft ftarted 
the notion of his "attempting the whole kingdom of Ire- 
land, which from the great divifions and jealoufies 
amongft themfelves, feemed no hard matter. Thus de- 
termined, fecured of one province by the poffeiEon of its 
prince, and probably allured of another, by their hatred 
to the reigning monarch, Henry, at the head of 50a 
knights, 4000 foldiers, and a gallant train of nobles, 
landed at Waterford, the latter end of Q&ober, 1172, 
and' was immediately put in pofleffion of .the city by 
Strongbow, who there, in the prefence of the army, did ' 

homage to Henry for his kingdom of Leinfter \ that is, 

paid 
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paid him the' fame homage he offered to Roderic, add 

which the provincial kings conftantly did to the reigning 

monarchs of Ireland. Here we fee Henry at the head 

of a potent army, fupported by one entire province, 

ready to. fall upon the reft ; and thefe, inftead of uniting 

in .the common caufe of their country, fuffering private 

revenge to get the better of public virtue. The princes 

of Munfter, more iucenfed againft Roderic than dif- 

pleafe4 at Henry's invaGon, fet an example of fubmiflion 

to the reft of their countrymen ; and the fucceffors of 

the expellers of the Danes were the firft to bend their 

neck to an Englifli yoke ! The king of South Munfter, 

fare, did him homage for his country, as did foon after 

the king of North Munfter, at Cafhell. He alfo received 

the fubmiflion of the OiTorians, and in Dublin, of the 

nobility of Leinfter. The monarch, though ftill at the 

head of a powerful army, faw it impofiible to dppofe 

' the torrent. He, and Henry, had an interview on the 

banks of the Shannon, where, though nothing was finally 

concluded, yet it gave rife to a peace, foon after made 

at Windfor by the archbiQiop of Dublin, his chancellor, 

the archbifhop of Tuam, and others on his fide, with 

Henry's miniftcrs $ whilft the great and powerful king* 

dom of Ulfter feemed totally unconcerned at this moll 

aftonifhing* revolution ! 

Here we fee Henry acknowledged monarch of Ire- 
land by three-fourths of the nation. But it now be- 
comes material to know what was this power. The 
monarch who was chofen from the provincial kings, was 
very much circumfcribed in point of power. Though 
in his regal capacity he might make peace or war, at 
the will of his own country, yet not in his monarchi- 
cal. He could not make war, he could not raife troops, 
except upon invafions, or public calamities $ nor even 
then without the participation of the great eftates of 
the kingdom^ legally convened. The tributes p^id by 
l$te different provinces to the monarchs, were every 

where 
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where known, fo that there was no fear of exa&ions ; 
and thefe were fo moderate, that though by them he 
was made refpedable, yet he was hever too formidable 
for the people. The province of Meath, the domain 
of the monarch's, by the Danfth wars, had long been 
wrefted from them, and formed a kind of a fifth provinces 
Such -were the powers legally allowed to the Irifli em- 
perors, and no more did Henry pretend to. It is true, 
he reclaimed the province of Meath, unlawfully ufurped 
fronr the monarchy, and the government of it he con- 
ferred dn Hugh de Lacy. 

Sir John Davis gives as one reafoh why Ireland was 
never fubdued, Henry's not caufing the laws of England 
to be received here. This would look like conqueft in- 
deed ; and whoever will take the trouble of examining 
into the character of this prince, will find few more 
ambitious or any lefs folicitous, as to the means of grat- 
ifying this paflion. It was a monftrous acquifition* 
without ftriking a fingle blow, the power he had already 
ufurped. Had he attempted more, in aI14iuman proba* 
bilityhe ifrould have forfeited the whole.* Eveti Strong- 
bow and his people would be' the firft to oppofe him ; 
fince We fee this laft prince exercife every z& of royalty 
as well whllft Henry was in the kingdom, as .when he 
departed. Whilft the latter refided in Dublin, Strong* 
bow kept bis court at Kildare : he beftoWed tra£U of 
land, entire counties, and large Cities dn his favourites : 
he made peace and war, formed his alliances* punifheS, 
as well as rewarded, petfotis of the firft rank $ which if 
not evident figns of royalty,* it will be hard to determine 
what are. Befides thefe marks of regal ftate, preferved 
and exereifed by Strongbow, we find the fajne continued 
to his family I the princefs Ifabella, his daughter, by 
Eava, queen of Leinfter, being afterwards married to 
William Marfhall* had, from king John, a confirmation 
of all the pgwer and authority derived to her from her 

sol. t. . t blood, 
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$Iood, and her fens were fa many feudatory princes of 
Leinfter. 

Thus it appears to demonstration, that all the power 
Jhat Henry or his fucceflbrs could pretqnd to over Ire- 

' land, ev*nfuppofo#g the monarchy hereditary, which we fee 
onder the native princes was not the cafe, was no more 
than that which the laws of the kingdom prescribed. 
And here I ' cannot fupprefe my aftontflunent, at the 
vague manner in which Sir Richard Bolton, Mr. 

.D'Arcy, Mr. Molyneaux, Dr. Lucas, Mr. F , and 

many other zealous advocates for the honour and inde- 
pendence of their country, reafon on this £ubje&. Thefe 
.gentlemen, without ever inquiring into the ancient con~ 
ftitution of Ireland,- tl^e nature of the king of Leinfter's 
reftoration, or the fucceffion j. what real title Henry or 
his fucceflbrs affirmed? or pretended to, over the king-' 
dom, immediately fall to the proofs of its independency* 
by ads of parliament, which* though paffed from time 
to time, and feppofing them to have had their full force, 
were confined ito three or four counties, only : and how 
Jittle they were attended to, even here, Patrick Finglafs, 
who was baron of the exchequer 350 years after the firft 
invafion, witnefTes; when he tells us, that the laws fo 
ena&ed were not obferved even eight days after pqffing* 
.How fhall we account for this I By the laws of Ireland 
honours we$e hereditary in families* As the provincial 
kings owed a certain obedience to the emperors, the. 
great lords in their counties held their lands under cer- 
tain tenures; the farmers and landholders paid their 
taxes in certain proportions > and the known and ac- 
knowledged laws of the land determined all property; 
of which the Brebons, or judges, were fo tenacious* that 
as the above Baron Finglafs declares, they would not 

. break through them for any favour or reward. Thefe 
laws Strongbow obferved. Thus, in 1173, we find he 
gave his tiler to Sir Robert de Quiney, and made him 

conflabk 
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conftable of Lcinfter, and inverted him with the banner 
of the fame; which Robert was afterwards killed in bat- 
tle by OTDempfy. Raymond le Gros afterwards re- 
quefted her of this prince in marriage, with the confta* 
bleftiip and banner of Leinfter, during the minority of 
her daughter Quiney, or until fhe was difpofed of to 
fome gentleman worthy fo great a charge f which furely 
proves the honour hereditary. John de Clahul he made 
marshal of Leinfter, &c. All the officers under Strong- 
bow had* in like manner, their pofts, hereditarily, under 
certain reftri&ions. Thefe princes exercifed, afc Sit 
John Davis, in James the Firft's reign, obferves, Hattt 
fe* has juJKcc : they made peace and war ; created barons 
and knights a , kept courts for civil and criminal caufes, 
and for the receipt of their hereditary revenues, in their 
different territories* They went further : agreed to be 
governed by the anpient laws of the land ; changed their 
foreign, and took Irifh names. Thus the chiefs of the 
Geraldines of Munfter and Leinfter took the name of 
Mac Thomas j thefe of Kerry, Mac Morrice * the White 
Knight, Mac Gibbon, Of the Bourkes of Conaught, 
the Cianrickafd family were called, Mac William Eich- 
ter ; and thefe of Mayo, Mac William Ouchter }' th< 
collateral branches, other names ; as Mac Hobart, Mac 
Walter, Mac David, &c. The Nangjes called them- 
felves Mac Coflello ; the Berminghams, Mac Pheorisj 
the Butlers, Mac Pierce ; the Barrets, Mac Phadins ; 
the Barrys, Mac Adam j the Condons, Mac Moige *, the 
Dexters, Mac Jordan ; the Poers, Mac Shere •, the Sta- 
pletons, Mac Gall-duff*; the Freins, MacRinki; the , 
Fitz^Simraons's, Mac Reider, &c. In ihort, they adopt- 
ed all the laws and cuftoms of their country ; and, as 
fome Englifh writers exprefs it, became more MJb 9 than 
the mere Itijb them/elves ! 

Strongbow leaving no heirs male, and the Irifh not 
being able to agree amongft them&lves about the eke- 

t % t tioa 
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tion of a monarch, capable of redreffing the great abate* 
in the (late, (though it appears that a propofal to this 
purpofe was made to the fucceflbr of Roderic, by the 
•princes of the kingdom, and would probably have been 
frigoroufly carried into execution, but for the fudden 
death of this king foon after the conferences were opened) 
the Irifli of the pale, acknowledged a kind of fubje&ion 
to the king of England ; but this was only as monarch of 
the kingdom, fince his title in no (hape interfered with 
their feudatory powers. Certain it is, that his repre- 
sentatives or chief juftices did now and then affemble 
parliaments and enad laws, which we fee were broken 
through as foon as made, as the juftices wanted the 
power to enforce them. They faw no method then left 
to tamper in Irifli affairs, but by endeavouring to break 
that union which fubfifted betwixt the new and old Irifli. 
The different governors therefore flattered thefe great 
chiefs j recalled to their memories their Engli(h an- 
ceftry ; and it is more than probable, that to thefe ca- 
reflefe they added threats ; that they could only hope 
to preferve themfelves in Ireland, by abfolutely depend- 
ing on England ; and that if once this union became 
diflblved, they muft expeel: to be expelled the king- 
dom by the aborigines, who looked upon them as 
ufurpers. Though the experience of the different ad- 
venturers, who, like them, had fornferly invaded the 
kingdom and enjoyed their acquisitions peaceably, fliould 
have convinced them to the contrary. Be this as it may, 
this early coalition, by thele or Tome other means, 
became gradually .leflened. Their firft attempts were to 
make the new Irifh rejeft the drefs of their country, and 
follow the Englifli mode •, then to refume the names of 
their anceftors. The Irifli in the pale.were next obliged 
tp take Englifli names, as, the Shenachs were called 
Fox; the Mac Gabhan's, Smith; the Geales, White; 
the Brannach*, Wellh j the Faltachs, Wall, &c. Laws 

were 
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were ena&ed, as in England ; but we fee ftill fubje& to 
the controul of the very chiefs that made them. To make 
the breach ftill wider, In£h coins were prohibited to pafs 
in the EnglHh pale, as was the cafe with O'Reily's- 
money, forbidden by. a parliament held at Trim. The 
animofities between the two people being thus encreafed, 
to complete the ruin of this unhappy kingdom, an aft 
pafied, which humanity ihouid tremble at the recital of j 
and which was too well obferved to render its authenticity 
doubtful, fince we find it in force fo early as the days of 
Edward I. By this infernal aft, murder, robbery, and 
every kind of violence, got the fanftion of law \ an 
Englifhman of the pale, who killed a Merus Hibernicus, 
had but to appear in court, prove the deceafed of plire 
Irifh blood, and he. was at once acquitted of any crime I 
But left, the whole nation fhould become alarmed, and 
ftill* more to di draft and divide them, this law did not 
include ajl the Irifh in the proscription. TJie * O'Briens, 
the O'Cayenaghs, the O'Neals, th^ O'Connors, an4 
O'Mea Laughlins of Meath were excepted : fuch a$ 
claimed thefe names, might pretend to, and foirfctimes 
did obtaiq redrefs. By thefe means, like the Jews in 
Canaan, they plundered with impunity the poor de? 
fencelefs bordering Irifh, and were often recriminated 
pn T>y them. Yet, notwith (landing this blood -thir fly 
policy, we find the inter eft of the kings of England, 
•very little .advanced in the pale \ fince it appears, by Sir 
Richard Edgcombe's journal, fo. late as the year 1488, 
that when he wanted lord Kildare, and the nobles of 
the pale, to fubjeft their eftates to forfeiture, in cafe 
they oppofed Henry VII. and his fuccefibrs, they abfo~ 
lutely refufed this claufe, though willing to take an oath 
of fealty .j' declaring in plain wards, that rather than fubr 
ink to i^ « they would become Irijb, every one of them/' 

m 
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This aft was fuch an encouragement to fraud, rapine 
and murder, that as a check upon any kind of inter* 
courfe with, or confidence in the Englifh, the Irifh had 
a proverb-, and moft of their remarkable fayings they 
reduced to verfe : 

\\4 6it) common jie petty ^4l64 : 

Oei&b choi6he djt nbb 60 mbedlco': 
Comnjor) <*» phijt "QntiXbt. jiioc. 

Na din common re fear Gaida; 
Ma nir, ni fairde dhuit: • 
Beidh choidhe ar tidh do mbeaita ; 
Common an fhir. Ghalda riot.^ 

, In Englifh. thus ; 

« Form no connexions with an Englifliman. If 
•« you do, you will furely repent; for he is ever on 
*« the watch to decei? e. ?> 

The ftate of the kingdom, by this cool unexampled 
policy, is moft affedingly defcribed in the king of Ul- 
x fte^s letter to John XXII. then pope *, « Your pre* 
« deceflbr (he cries) Adrian IV. who was by birth an 
" Englifliman, inftead of punifhing Henry for invading 
" the rights of the church, and the murther of the 
*< archbifhop of Canterbury, has delivered up our na " 
« c tion as a prey to his countrymen, or indeed rather to 
** monfters, whofe cruelties are unparalleled. More 
" fubtle than foxes, they furprife and deftroy us, &c. 
*< &c." But there is one part of this letter, which ac- 
counts more for the want of union amongft the Irifh, 
than if whole volumes had been written on the fubjeft, 

1 

\ 

♦ ScptcfeCturon, yoi tii, p. $o8, &c» 

Every 
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Every one knows their great attachment to the "caufe of 
religion, and what jtbef haye fuffered on this account. 
it appears here to have had too great a weight. " Duf- 
*« ing jthe courfe of fo many centuries (Continues the 
** prince) o«r fovereigns, jealous of fiieir glory, never 
* g would fnffer their independence to be called in quef- 
» <c .tion. Invaded more thata once by foreign powers, 
*« they wanted neither courage to attack, nor force * to 
ct repel their enemies, and give freedom to their coun- 
* c try. But that fpirit* which they oppofed to force, . • 
*< they would not to the gmple decree of Adrian,, your 
*< predeceffor.^ 

Even the Elrzabethian wars feemed dire&ed by the 
fame fpirit of devaftation as the former ones 5 and We 
have Careufs own evidence, who was then president of 
Munfter, to prove it *. This commander blufhed not to 
own, that he employed affaffins to murder thofe Irifli 
chiefs, whom he could not fubdue. He received* the 
private fubmiffion of Nangle, upon conditions that he 
would *J)iftol John Fitz-Thomas -of Defmond, in his 
fortrefs of Lough-Guhr (by whom he was highly trufted) 
and after this, under pretence of rejating the misfor- 
tune to the earl his brother, to murder him alfo. Bur, 
juft as the villain was about to execute his bloody deed, 
he was difcovered by Mr. Coppinger, who ftruck the 
piftol out of his hand, and, though well mounted, 
feized him, and he was next day executed. Carew en- 
tered into treaty with O'Connor, to feize the earl of 
Defmond 5 and afterwards compelled the White Knight 
to giye up this chief of his race and blopd ! He fined and 
confined Geoffry Galway, mayor of Limerick, for re> 
fufingto give up aibldier to be tried by military laws, 
jvho wa6 dete&ed of theft in that city 5 and this fine 
Was no Jefs a fum thin four hundred pounds ! None of 

f pacat. pibefiu 
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the Irifli gentry were to enter Cork, but fuch as he re- 
ceived into his prote&ion; and whenthefe appeared) 
they were feized and confined as traitors ! Yet one of 
the Mac Carthies ventured to Cork, without any pro- 
tection but what 5000 head of cattle could procure 
him, and him the prefident pronounced an inoffenfive 
man f The very letters of the Irifli chiefs to foreign 
princes, which he intercepted and published, In the work «. 
before us, defcribe mod feelingly the iniquities of thefe 
times,; and it would have been much more to his ho- 
nour, and that of the Englifli miniftry, had they never 
appeared, at lead without refutation. As they now 
ftand, they are fo many records of fafts. Qefmond?* 
letter (who was himfelf of Englifli blood) to the king 
of Spain, runs thus : " I humbly falute your imperial 
<< majefty, giving your highnefs to underftand the great 
« mifery and violent order wherewith we are of long 
" time oppreft by the {tagliQi nation. Their govern- 
*< ment is fuch as Pharaoh himfelf never ufed ; for they 
"content not fherofelves with all temporal fuperiority, 
$t but by cruelty defire our blood, and perpetual deftruc- 
M tion, t© blot out tie whole remembrance of our. po/ierity, 
*' O Sullivan Beared letter to this prince, is equally af- 
« feeling ; and in that to the earl of Caren^a, he re- 
f« quefts either fpeedy relief, or the fpeedy fending a 
« (hip to receive him, his wife and children, to fave them 
**' from the hands of thefe molt mercilefs enemies, 
- «* making choice rather to forfake my ancient inhe- 
« ritance, friends, followers, and „ goods, than any way 
If trufi to theif tpofl gracelefi pardon and promife / w 
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CHAP. IV. 

t 

Rnglifh pretences to a conquefl, more minutely examined* arid 
refuted — Irijh countries governed by their own princes and 
laws — the pretended attainder of CP2feal examined and 
expofed — the accepting of Englifh laws no proof rf foreign 
dominion" — the laws, for above 400 'years, never extended 
beyond the pale— when agreed to be received by the entire 
kingdom, and on what conditions — true reafons why they 
bad been, for fo long a period^ confined to the pale only, 
and from this many abjhrufe points in this period of Irifh 
hi/lory inve/Kgattd, 

JDUT as the clearing up of this affair is of the Jaft 
confequence to the honour and dignity of this ancient 
imperial kingdom, and to the prefent fucceeding Irifh ; 
and as no one has hitherto confidered this affair in the 
proper light, in which it ought to be confidered, I (hall 
be as clear and explicit on it, as thejiature of this work 
will permit. 

The arts uCed by the Englifh miniftry to divide this 
nation, by prevailing on the new Irifh to form a fyftem 
of laws, and adopt a policy fubverfive of the inde- 
pendency of their native country, mud have greatly 
weakened it, Inftead of one powerful kingdom, which 
they o\ight to have been, they became . two diftin& 
nations, inhabiting the fame land. The Jaws after the 
Englifh modus were Jolely confined to what was called 
the pale ; and this diftri£t comprehended the counties 
of Dublin, Kildare, Meath, and Uriel only. Except 
thefe and the cities of Dublin, Waterford, Cork and 
Limerick, the rety of the kingdom acknowledged no 

law* 
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laws but the ancient ones of their country) from the 
origin of the Irith monarchy to the days of James I. 
inclufive. This is partly confirmed by Sir John Davis * : 
" Though a prince aflume the title of foverdgn of an 
« entire country (as our kings did of all Ireland) yet 
« i£ there be tw4hird$ of that country, wherein he 
" cannot punifh treafon, murder, or theft ; if the ju* 
« rifdi&ion of his ordinary cpurts of jnftice doth not 
*< extend to thefe parts ; if he have no, certain revenues, 
*< no efcheats or forfeitures, I cannot fay that fuch a 
«< country is conquered." So little pretences had they 
to conqueft, that when Sir William Windfore, in the 
47th of Edward III. was fent to Ireland, and that 203 
years after the firft invafion, and who, as Davis notes, 
fpent more time in the fervice than any Englifhman then 
living, yet did he himfelf confefs, " that he could never 
" have accefs to underhand or know their countries.' 7 
Nay, even in the kingdom of Leinfter, where the power 
of the Englift was greateft, we may judge in what 
a limited date it was, by Richard II's famous invafion. 
This, which happened in 1399, in yhich no lefs than 
4000 men at arms, and 3.0,003 archers were employed 
to reduce Mac Murrough (who my copy of this expedi- 
tion calls king of Ireland* but who in fa& was but king 
of Leinfter, or rather thofe parts of i.t where the Irifli 
colle£led together, adhered to the ancient conftkution of 
their country, and oppofed the inroads of their rapacious 
neighbours) produced no other effe£t than the fubmif? 
fions of Mac Murrough, O^Morra, O'CJncellagh, O'Nor 
Ian, &c, to this prince, as monarch of Ireland, with? 
put thefe chiefs relinquishing their feudatory rights in 
their different countries. Above a century after, whcij 
the ftate in Dublin reqiiefted of M'Guire. permif&on to 
(end a Iheriff into his country, he confented, « provided 

/ * 

&ayi& Hiftory of Ireland, p. 9. 
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w they would fix Ks Eric, fo that if he happened to 
w be flain by any of his fubjeds, he (hould know how 
€t much money was to beraMed on the country" 

In 1560, O'Neal, who, rejecting the title of earl, 
accepted by his father, was, as hi$ predeceflbrs, crowned 
king of Ulfter, and waged . war againft Elizabeth 5 by 
the earned: entreaties of lord Kildare, as Cariiden 
notes *, was prevailed upon to lay down his arms, and 
make peace with this princefs. 1^1562, our author 
tells us f , he made a vifit to London, agreeable to a 
promife he made the preceding year, and appeared at 
court with c< his guard of Galloglach's, bare-headed, 
" armed with axes, their hair flowing in locks on their 
<c flioulders, on which were yellpw furplices died in 
" faffron, with long fleeves, ihort coats, and thrum 
* c jackets, at Which ftrange fight the people were much 
" furprifed ." Here, we are told, he made his fubmif- 
fion to the queen. But what was this fubmiflion ? jufl 
fuch as the kings of England formerly made to therkings of 
France for their dutchies of Acquitain and Normandy \ 
and fuch as every provincial Irifh prince paid to his mo 
narch ! Did this fubmiflion imply an acknowledgment 
of the force of Englifh legiflation, or Irifh attsof par- 
liament ? moft afluredly it did not ; and even, Camden, 
the impolite Camden himfelf, furniflies the proofs. For 
on the Englifh council's afking this prince by what law 
he pretended to exclude Hugh, the fon of his brother 
Matthew, from the fucceffidn ? he jlernly anfwered, 
" that he was bafe-born, and by the laws of his coun- 
*< try was incapable of government." As to the tender 
which his father Cqn made to Henry VIII. it could not ' \ 
bind or affeft him, as any conceffions he might make 
could be in force during his own life only \ nor cquIcJ 

* Antral, rerum Anglic. & Hibenj. Regn, Eliz. p. $2. 
t IbM. p. ?9 f *c* 

even 
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even thefe be deemed legal, unlefs haying the fanftion 
of the governors and people, by whom he was elected. 
As to him/elf, he was by all laws, human and divine, 
by the voice of the people, and by the law of fucceffion 
or tane/lrie> proclaimed O'N^alej nor did he aflume 
greater power in his dominions, than what his anceftors 
from remote antiquity enjdyed* Will any fenfible man 
after this, fay, that the Irifl* acknowledged any power 
in the laws of England to bind them ? Is not this the 
language of a prince, fcorning any reftraints, but what 
the ancient laws of his own country impofed ? What 
can be made of the anfwer which lord Kildare, and the 
nobility and gentry of the pale, made 1488, to Sir 
Richard Edgcombe's demand, from Henry VII, " that 
*' they would become Irifli every of them ?" Is not this 
as much as to fay, " we will rejed thefe laws, which 
« we have hitherto agreed to fee ruled by, and adopt 
« thofc of the kingdom ?" 

I {hall not however pretend to conceal from my reader, 
that this prince after his death, was, attainted by the 
parliament of the pale, and his dominions, being the 
fifth part of Irelapd, confiscated to the- crown. This 
indeed . would feem like the puniihment due tq a rebel, 
I have read this curious aft over and over, and find in 
it fomenting very extraordinary. As Elizabeth like her 
father, was known to be of a mild, gentle difpofition, 
and like him to have a tender confeience, thefe flimfj 
courtiers of the pale, to reconcile this att to her known 
juftice, fet forth that her anteftors, kings pf England, 
from the raoft remote antiquity, had a claim to this 
kingdom 5 and that her afluming the dominion over 
Ulfter was onjy difpoflefling ufurpers, fuch as the 
O'Neals were, as they could prove from books wrote in 
Irifhj Latin, and Engliih. Every fenfible examiner 
will naturally afk, if O'Neal was really a rebel, where 
was the neceifity to. bring in all thefe proofs tQ juftify 

this 
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this meafure ? If a fubje&, furely his appearing in arms 
againft his fovereign was in itfelf reafoh enough to 
attaint him. Are the attainders of lord Kildare, in 
Henry Vlltth's time, and Baltinglafs in Elizabeth's time 
thus worded ? but though this a£t proclaims the indrf- » 

putable right to the pofleifion of O'Neal's territories ; 
yet it would feem, as if all the proofs they advanced, 
though fo well authenticated, were totally unknown to 
the Irifli nation ; otherwife it Will be impoffible to re- 
concile the following part of it to fenfe; " and for as 
" much as the name of O'Neal in the judgments of the 
" uncivil people of this realm, doth carry in itfelf fo x 
" great a Sovereignty, as they fuppofe, that all the lords 
« and pedple of Ulfter, Ihould rather live in fervitude 
€t to that name, than in x fubje&ion to the crown of 
« England. Be it therefore," &c. Thus was the name 
of O'Neal, with the .power and dignity of the race, for 
ever annihilated ; and a prince acknowledged and obeyed 
as fuch during his life time ; who conftantly boafted 
that he never made peace with Elizabeth, but at her 
own requeft 5 after his death, treated with all the, in- 
dignity due to a rebel. But a princefs, who-could put 
to death a queen, who only came to feek an afyhim ill 
her country, from the rage of her own faflious fubjedls, , 
may well be excufed for a flip of this kind. And had . 
this famous a£t the force to deface and degrade the race 
of O'Neal ? juft as much as if it had been thundered 
out againft an emperor of Indoftan, or a Sophi of Perfia f '• 
Tireloch Linoch fucceeded Shane in the kingdom of 
Ulfter;. and a fifteen years bloody war waged againft 
this princefs, and which ceafed not until her death, 
proves what little power the parliament of the pale, or 
the Englifh nation, had over this province, arid how little 
their a&s were known, or confidered by them.* • 

If at any time the Irilh accepted of the Englifh laws, 
as it is clear to me they never did, yet could it no more 

imply 
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imply a conqueft, than the prefent emprefs of Raffia's 

receiving into her new code of laws, Englifli ftatutes, 

.would, the acquisition of Ruffia. Bear Cooke upon 

Lyttleton, p. 141. « It was ordained and ena&ed, 

f« that Ireland fhould be governed by the laws of Eng- 

« land, which of many of the IrUhmen, according to 

« their own defire, was joyfully accepted and obeyed ; 

« and of many of the fajne, was foon after abfdutely 

.« r*je£ked, preferring their Brehon law, before the juft 

«* and honourable one of England." Indeed the ancient 

Irifh, accuftomed to a perfect legislation, from the re- 

ttioteft antiquity, no doubt conceived an hearty detefta- 

tion for afyftem of laws, which, the very ftamers of 

« fcarce obferved eight, days after paffing," as baron 

Knglafs declares ! But that no doubt may remain, as 

to this matter, let the a£ts themfelves declare. their force 

and extent. At a parliament held at Trim, arm. 2$- 

Hen. 6» cap* 4. it is enaded, « That whereas there is 

«« no difference in drefs between the Englifli marchers, 

* ( and Irifh enemies \ for the future no man {hall be 

*' taken for an Englifhman, who has. not his upper lip 

«* (haven ; and if any {hall be found amongft the Eng- 

•* life, contrary thereto, then will it be lawful to feize 

f c him, and his goods, as an Irifh enemy " Cap. 5* 

.** If any Irifh be received as the king's fubjeft, and 

« that he transgrefs the law, then may he be feized, 

« and his goods and chattel^, as if he never had been 

♦« a liege man" Ann., 5. Edw. 4ti. it is ena&ed, that 

« every Irifhman that dwells amorigft the Englifhmen 

«« in the counties of Dublin, Meath, Uriel, and El- 

" dare, (hall drefs like Englifhmen, and take Englilh 

¥• names." Cap. 6. « Whereas foreign veflels do fife 

" on the coafts of the king's Irifh enemies, by which 

« they are greatly ftrengthened in their harnefs, ar- 

« mour, and other neceflaries, befides large tributes of 

« money, 
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f c moneys given by every of faid (hips," &c. Amongft 
the many ads pafled at Drogheda in the fo much talked 
of adminiftration of Sir Edward Pourings, and that 
after that famous one, by. which it was forbidden to hold 
a parliament here, until the ads were certified into Eng- 
land, cap. 8. in which the ftatutes of Kilkenny are 
confirmed, it is obferved, that this a£t does not bind 
** thefe who will, that every fubje& (hall ride in a fad- 
« die, and thefe that fpeak the language of die Iri(h»" 
Cap. 13. ena&s, that " whoever ftir up the Irifhrip or 
«* Engliihrie to make war againft the king or his lieute- 
«« nant, be guilty of treafon " Cap. 17. forbids the 
making peace or war with the Irifli enemies, without 
permiffion of the governor. In the 28 th of Henry VIIL 
cap. 1 1, is a ftatute forbidding the king's fubjefts, for 
the future, to pay any kind of tribute to his Irifh ene- 
mies, for prote&ing their towns, &c. Cap. 15. direft* 
the ufe of the Englifh drefs, language, &c. and is par- 
ticularly confined to the psle. In the 33d of Henry 
VHI. cap. 4. is an aft too remarkable to be pafled by* 
called the a& pf confanguinity, the preamble to which 
is as follows : " Whereas the king's obeyfant fubjefts of 
« this land, either by confanguinity or affinity, which i» 
€( univerfally fpread betwixt them, bv reafon, that they 
«*■ are inhabited in Jo frhall a compafs y or circuity and re«- 
" drained by eftatute to marry with the Iri/h nation" *&c» 
In the 3d of Philip and Mary, is an aft to turn wafte 
grounds, *'. e. towns and villages, not acknowledging 
Englifh legiflation, into Shire grounds. In the nth of 
Elizabeth, cap. 9. is fuch another, with this preamble : 
« Whereas fundry outrages are committed in countries* 
u territories, cant reds, towns and villages, of this land, 
" not being Jhire ground, the lord chancellor or keeper 
" of the feals, ftiali be empowered to form them into 
« (hire land." 

la 
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tn all the afts pafled te the reign of James I. rnclufive*, 
We conftantly meet the expreflions of Englifh rebels, 
to fuch of the new Irifh as adhered to the ancient laws 
of their country, and Irifh enemies to the aborigines; 
words which diftinguifh in the cleared manner, that all 
thefe ftatutes regarded a little colony pent up in a little 
corner of the kingdom only, and no others. As well 
might it be faid, that an ordinance of the ftates of Genoa 
or Flofeftce bound all Italy, as that any of thefe afts 
bound the Irifh rtation ! But who Were the enemies erf 
this little colony ? not all the Irifh, but the borderers. 
Thefe were the 0*Byf ncs and OTooles, who frequently 
(truck terror into the city of Dublin itfelf. . They were 
the O'Cavenaghs, the O'Moores, the O'Cinfellaghs, the 
O'Connors, O'Dempfies, OTerrals, O'M'Laughlins, 
O'Madderis, Mac Geoghegans, Mac Coghlans, &c. So 
late as Philip and Mary t was the countries of Leix, 
OfFaly, &c. taken from the O'Moores and O'Connors, 
Made ftiire ground, and in honour of them called the 
King and Queen's Counties ; and yet in the fucceedirtg 
reign*, the ancient proprietors repoffefled themfelves of 
their eftates. About the fametirrie Annaly, taken from 
the O'Fertals, was erected into a county, and called the 
county of Longfdfd, and Meath was divided into two 
counties. But when James I. fucceeded to the throne, 
then, and not before, did all the Irifh agree to be go- 
verned by the En glifh modus, and then, for the firft time, 
were thefe laws univerfally received. To explain why 
this alteration took place, which the power of England 
could not, for near 500 years preceding this* effect, our 
readers mud be informed, that Scotland being originally 
a colony from Ireland, and her princes defcended from 
the royal line of Milefius, the clofeft friendfhip cori- 
ftantly fubGfted between the two countries. In 131^1 
the Irifh princes, not able to agree amongft themfelves 
whom they fhould eleft to the monarchy, to reftore 

peace 
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peace and dignity to their country, /Vefblved to invite 
Edward Bruce, brother to the king of Scots, to Ireland $ 
who wasaccordingly proclaimed monarch, by a very con* 
fiderable party, and feme of the new Irifli, particularly 
the Lacys, &c. were fufpe&ed to have engaged deeply 
in this caufe ; and others of them gave hoftages for their 
fidelity. During the reign of Elizabeth, James was in fo* 
cret aHiance with O'Neal and the other Irifh chiefs'; and 
on his fiicceffion to the Englifh crown, was joyfully ao 
knowkdged monarch of Ireland, by the ancient as welt 
as later natives* If any one doubts this account, let him 
conftdt Sir Jdhn Davids works, then attorney-general-: 
let him perufe the firft and fifth acts of that reign $ and 
cap. ti. ahno io & 1 1 Caroli primu From hence it if, 
that the Irifli have fuffered fo much for that race j and 
that they with pleafure fee, in his prefent pmjefty, all 
the amiable qualities, for which the great houfe of Caflid 
were- formerly fo renowned. 

"Whilft I &ift engaged in this infeereftirig inqunry, it would 
be unfair in me to pafs unnoticed what has been pofi- 
tively affirmed, That king John divided Munfter and 
Leinfter into twelve counties. Be it fo $ though every 
one knows that Leinfter alone contains fo many. But 
will this be deemed ftrfficient proof, that thefe two king- 
doms received the laws of England fo early ? If Strong- 
bow accepted thfem not, as we know they were hot even 
pretended to be obtruded on him, he having given up the 
cities of Dublin, with the adjacent country, and aH the 
ports of Leinfter to king Henry 5 for a peaceable poflef- 
fion of the remainder, as is particulariy expreflfed in that 
famous aift of attainder againft O'Neal, why fteuUwt 
fuppofe the kings of the two Munfters more paflive 
and obfequions to Henry, than the king of Leinfter ? 
They faw die monarchy wrefted from them by the 
fuperior power of the late king of Connaught. They , 

hated that houfe much for this j ' but much more 
' vol. 1. u for 
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tat the devaftations committed on their country. It was 
no great merit inthem, every one who knows the human 
mind will agree, to confent to transfer the monarchy, 
which they could no longer hope to poflefs, from a line 
they deteiled to another. The annals of all. countries 
are full of the melancholy effects which ambition or re- 
venge infpire ; and to go no farther than Spain, its hif- 
tpry affords a moft ftrikkig proof thereof, in the cafe of 
.count Julian \ who, unable any other way to gratify his 
jfevenge for the violence committed on his daughter by 
Roderic, the king, in 713, called in the Saracens to his 
aififtance, who conquered almoft the entire kingdom, 
.and kept its inhabitants in rniferable fubje&ipn for 700 
years. But though thefe princes readily gave up to 
Henry, their pretentions to a (late they could not hope 
to enjo^! y£t we cannot fuppofe them fuch fots, as 
peaceably to refign to him a power they were a&ually 
pofiefied of. Accepting of the laws of England, was 
.'totally annihilating their own jurifdi£tion $ befides, the 
Irifli monarch* were appointed, as the guardians, not 
the perverters of the eonftitution* Henry was too po- 
litic a prince even to pretend to fuch innovations, not*- 
withftanding what Englifh writers have advanced. It 
wotfld not be the way to ingratiate himfelf with a na- 
tion* fo attached to their ancient cuftoms, To jealous of 
their liberties as the Irifh were, to introduce amongft 
them at once, new laws and new cuftoms; But if they 
became obedient to England fo early, why does every 
fa& in the fubfequent period, to the days of James I. 
flatly contradict it ? Even fo late as 1599, does not Sir 
George Garew himfelf bear teftimony to the depoOng of 
Daniel, and the electing of Florence Mac Carthy, " to 
« the ftyle, title, and authority of Mac Carthy," or 
king of South Munfter *. 

( • Pacata Hibernia, p. ao# 

I have 
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I have already faid, becaufe hiftory has affirmed, and 
fads prove it that neither the king of Leinfter, nor the 
other princes of Ireland, paid any other fubmiflion to 
Henry, than what the ancient conftitution of the king- 
dom required from the provincial kings, to the monarch. 
To whom were the Englifli who followed the fortunes 
of the late*- as well as prefent king of Leinfter attached, 
and by whom rewarded ? By Mac Murrough, and his 
fon Strongbow. Did not the lad as king of Leinfter^ 
make De guiney, conftable of Leinfter ; which honour, 
by his daughter's marrying Philip de Prenderghaft, de- 
scended to hi™ according to the Irifli modus ? Was not 
de Clahul, appointed by him hereditary marfhal of Lein- 
fter, another ancient honour ? Did he not beftow irri- 
menfe tra£ts of land on others of his friends ; and I 
fuppofe O'Moor preferved his rank of hereditary trea- 
furer ? What then did Henry beftow, and what had he 
to beftow on his own favourites and followers ? O'Regan, 
principal fecretary to the king of Leinfter, in his frag- 
ment, and the records of parliament juftify the truth of 
his narration, tells us, that as, foon as the former got pof- 
feflion of Waterford, he made Robert Fitz Bernard 
governor ; and when Strongbow delivered up to him the 
city of .Dublin, he gave the command of it to Hughde 
Lacy. He alfo bellowed on the faid Hugh, the govern- 
ment of Meath ; *and to William Fitz Aldeme he gave 
Wexford, Had he any other acquifitions in Ireland ?^ 
not a foot ; and how he came by thefe, is briefly thus : 
By agreement with Strongbow, he was to get into his 
hands, the cities of Waterford, Dublin and Wexford, 
with certain cantreds of land adjacent to Dublin, for 
fuppQrting him againft all enemies in his, new kingdom ; 
and as monarch of Ireland, he claimed the territory of 
Meath, a fifth province, taken at a very early period 
from the other four, to add a greater luftre to the monar- 
chy. This, by the confufions occafioned by the Danifli 

v 2 wars. 
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wats, was ere&ed Into an independent principality, by 
the & Mac Laughlins, fometimes monarchs of Ireland, 
and now reclaimed by Henry. 

Thus we fee clearly, why the laws of parliament bor- 
rowed from the Englifti modus, were conftantly confined 
to the pale, to tlie days of James I. This little territory, 
as I have often obferved, comprehended the city and 
counties of Dublin, Kildare, Meath, and part of Uriel, 
taken from the ancient proprietors* and by marriage de- 
volving on the crown. I am fenfible, that all this account 
will appear very new and very lingular to people who, fliame- 
fully neglefling the hiftory and antiquities of their native 
Country, know much lefs of the nature of the revolution in 
queftion, though fo neceffary to be known by them, than 
if it had happened in Japan or Cochin-China. It does not 
appear that the king of Leinfter had occafion for the af- 
liftange of Henry to fupport him in his kingdom j but 
.Jiiftory is pofitive that Henry required aid from him, to 
jcarry on his wars in France. And this aid camefo fea- 
lonably, and- proved fo ufeful, that as an acknowledg- 
ment for it, O'Regan tells us, he reftored to that prince 
the cities of WaterfofcT, Dublin, and Wexford j and 
after this period, in his wars with the king of Scots, the 
Tame writer tells us, that " The knights of Ireland put 
" themfelves as volunteers into the king's army, and by 
«* their aid, the king of Scots, and earl of Leicefter were 
"«< in battle defeated and taken prifoners." By this it 
appears, that Strongbow was, in every point of Irifli 
legiflation, by marriage With Mac Murrough's daughter, 
by being declared Righ-Dambna orprefumptive heir to the 
crown, and by being acknowledged, and enjoying all 
the powers of royalty after his fathert death, king of 
Leinfter in as ampTe a manner as any of his predeceffors. 
He dying without iflue male, the crown of Leinfter 
devolved on his daughter Eva \ and her children were fo 
many feudatory princes of Leinfter. But as, according 

f 
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to the Irifh law of Tantfirie or fucceflion, a female could 
not rule, the family of Mac Murrough put ki their claim* 
to the crown of Leinfter, which was the fource of 
much bloodihed and great divifions, for centuries. From 
this fimple narration, fupported by irrefragable fa&s^ ■ 
the difficulties and inconfiftencies attending the accounts 
of this revolution and its confequences, will difappear, 
Strongbow's enjoying the crown qf Leinfter, can no 
more be offered as a proof of the weaknefs and pufiila- 
nimity of the Irifh nation in, former days, than the 
prince of Orange with his Dutch troops, invading arid * 

reaching to the crown of Great Britain in the laft cen- 
tury, can the power of England in his time. Great 
Dutch families were then founded in Britain, as were 
great Engliih ones, formerly, in Ireland ; and I believe 
the Britifh nation would be as little obliged to any one 
who now averted that this Batavian prince conquered 
Britain, as they were then with Dr. Burnet, who affirmed 
the fame j and I am confident, let both revolutions be 
examined with the mod critical nicety, that every im- 
partial inquirer will judge the pretences to a conqueft of 
Ireland, itill weaker. Strongbow's peaceable fucceflion 
will alfo explain why £hefe great Irifh families, of Britifh 
prigin> whp by alliances and other means, acquired 
£mple territories in Jrejand, never, attempted to intro* 
iduce Eijgl^l* laws into them, nay, teje&ed and defpifed 
them. The inveftigator of Irifh annals „will be nq 
longer furprife^l, when he fhall read, fo la^e as quetit 
l^izabeth's;4ay<,. that the fons of Mac William, earl of 
Pla^rickard, put rto the fword the people of Atjienry, 
inerelybecaufe they, attempted to introduce EnglHh cus- 
toms there 5 or that the chiefs of tfrem enjoyed petty 
foverejgutiee, made peace and war, created knights, 
field courts of juftice, &a£i;ed duties, and raifed troops 
atp^eafwe. It is very .true, thalf many 'df thefe lords 
Aft^jjdfid f "4 J?rc Wed, at parliaments held in tjie pale ; 
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tut will any one fay that they, for themfelves or for 
/ their own people, paid any regard to thefe laws when 

they oppofed their intereft or inclination ? Every period 
of our latter hiftory, proves they did not. Henry VII. 
endeavoured to make the great lords, of Englifli origin, 
more dependent on the Englifli conftitution ; to which 
purpofe, and the more effe&ually to fecure him from 
any future enterprizes of the pretender Simnell, he fent 
Sir Richard Edgecombe to Ireland, to endeavour to 
jnake them fubjeft themfelves to a forfeiture of eftate 
and life, in cafe they joined the pleudo prince, which 
they abfolutely rcfufed. In this voyage of Sir Richard, 
/ we find he never attempted to call on the Milefian 

chiefs 5 and the lift of thofe who fwore fealty to Eng- 
land at this time, proves the narrow limits of the 
Englifh conftitution to the greateft certainty. He re- 
ceived the allegiance of the people of Kinfale, Water- 
ford, Dublin, and the Pale, and no others. Amofigft 
the a&s of Sir Edward Poynings is one, by which it is 
forbid to have great ordnance in any fortrefs or ftrong 
hold, without licence from the deputy ; and a fecond, 
^Prohibiting the making peace or war, without the chief 
. governor's permiffion. Yet, within the pale, they not 
only did keep ordnance after this, but the bloody bat- 
tle of Kno&o in Connaught was fought on account of 
a private difpute between lord Kildare and Mac Wil- 
liam, or Bourke, in which fome thoufands fell. And 
39 years after this defperate engagement, does not baron 
Finglafs affign as one reafon, for the (mall extent and 
weaknefs of the Englifli intereft in Ireland, " the not 
" obferving any law pafled in the pale, eight days after 
f< its enafting \" ' . 

It will appear then, to the greatest certainty, that the 

t yale comprehending Meath,' and 'the city and county of 

Dublin, &c were lands ot the crown ; lands 1 Which the 

, kings of England, as monar^hs of Ireland, Claimed and 

enjoyed. 
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enjoyed, and in which they could eftablifh what legisla- 
tion they pleafed ; and that tl>e other parts had little con- 
cern or connexion with them, but what the new Irifli 
had, who united with, pr deferted them at pleafure. 
After thefe fads, fo well eftablifhed* will any one here? 
offer prefume to mention Foyning's fampus ftatute as aa 
a£fc binding the kingdom of Ireland, when its power 
never extended beyond a narrow dift rid*,, not an eighth 
part of the country ? Could it bind people who were 
not the obje£ta of it when it paired, who nekher knew 
pi it, nor acknqwJedged its force ? Could territories, 
whicfr were not (hire ground, nor had fheriffs in them 
even to return members to ferve in parliament for above 
a century after y be reprefented in /this puifne affembly? 
In the days of Philip and Mary, three new counties 
were formed, and fheriffs, coroners,' &c. appointed, 
viz. the King and Queen's counties, and the county of 
Longford, befides the dividing of Meath into two. 
Thefe, it is demonftrable, could never have been repre- 
fented in any preceding parliaments; and yet they were 
the borders of the pale ! In 1584, the unreformed (fo 
ftyled) parts of Ulfter were eretted into counties, and 
fcerifrs and coroners named for each. Thefe were, ift, 
Armagh; 2d, Monaghan; 3d, Tyrone; 4th, Cole- 
raine; 5th, Donegal; iSth, Fermanagh ; and 7th, CaV 
van: and in 1605, wasWicklow, bordering on Dublin, 
made {hire ground. Nobody, fure, will be hardy 
enough to affirm, that thefe counties fent members to ' 
reprefent them in the pale, or that the laws, after thf 
Englifh modus, were known or obeyed in them. Camb- 
den will prove for me, they did not ; and Sir John Davis 
will be my witnefs, that judges of affize never entered 
them,- until after the acceffion of James I. and when 
they did, he will alfo declare, that they then found 
them a poli/bed people^ eminently amenable to law and jujfc 

tice. 
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CHAP. V. 

Political dijtinftions particularly ruinous fo Ireland — ifcf, Vol* 
tairis cenfures on this nation examined and confuted — the 
more fever e ones of Mr. Hume conftderedy as welt as his 
intemperance and difingetfuity — vifible remains of the an* 

dent fate of letters yet preferved* 

. . i . * 

A HE very fenGble remark of Mrs. Mac Auley, treat- 
ing of Irifh affairs *, makes, is too important to be here 
pafled by. " The two fa&ions (fays fhe) of Papift and 
« Proteftant, more intent on thwarting each other, than 
€€ in maintaining tfceir mutual rights, were an eafy pfcy to 
U the views of the miniftry." In the days of Popery 
this unhappy difunion was founded on principles of 
policy: after the reformation, religion was made the 
pretence, It is demonftrable, that it was their intereft 
to keep up this fpirit of political and religious rage, 
fince, by dividing, they the more triumphantly governed. 
It is a juft obfervation on the Britiih conftitution, that 
it can only flourish by opposition. It is this that makes 
them great and powerful, Zealous to preferve public 
applaufe, the party in pqwer are always careful to 
fupport public credit, and to keep trade and commerce in 
die raqft flourifhing condition. The party in opposition 
carefully watch their motions ; and any unpopular mea- 
fnre is immediately echoed through the kingdom. The 
national bufinefs is, by thefe means, feduloufly attended 
to, and ajl a£ks of foul oppreffion on either fide,, reli- 
gioufly avoided. But from a iettofpe$ion of Irifh af* 

• > » 

* Hiftory of England, vol, ii. p. i;j. 
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fairs, for near 600 years paft, it becomes evident that 
different interefts have been always the ruin of this king- 
dom ; and that by a firm coalition of Irishmen, only* 
can it again become refpe&able. ^ 

Thefe untoward divifions, and the folicitude of each 
party to blacken the other, hare unhappily made our 
country appear, in the eyes of Europe, very differently 
from what : it deferves ; and fcarce a writer, even* of 
modern date, from the great Voltaire down to Mr* 
Hume, who does not think he may, with impunity, 
publifh any mifreprefentation of Ireland, how fcanda* 
lou8 and falfe foever. Thus Voltaire, with the greateft 
coolnefs, tells us # , « Some nations feem formed for 
" fubjedion to others. The Englifli always had a fu- 
" peiiot ity over the trifh in genius, as well as arms and 
" riches j nor has Ireland ever been able to {hake off 
«« the yoke, fincejbe was firfl fubdued by an Engltfb baronf* 
But in this, as weH as other inftances, it will appear 
that M. de Voltaire took his accounts from ill-informed, 
if not prejudiced writers. That the Englifli were not 
their fuperiors in genius in remote times, muft, I think, 
be admitted from the face of this work \ that they have 
not bean fo ih later times, men of lefs erudition than 
M. de Voltaire know. What nation can boaft a man of 
jnore univerfal knowledge and learning than our great 
primate JJJher t What man entered more deeply into the 1 
fabtleties of the fchools, and metaphyfical diftjuifitions, 
than Scetus ? One can fcarce tell which to admire moil 
in Wading^ the extenflvenefs of his genius, the love for 
hie country, or his great humility ! Who has rendered 
greater femes to philofophy in general, to chemiftry in 
particular, than the great Robert Btyle, defcended from 
the CFBoylek of Ulfter ? Lombard, Routh, Ward, &c, 
T^ere excellent antiquarians, as wejl as profound fcholars ; 

smd 
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and the abilities of Mr. (^Flaherty, as an hiftorian, ami 
of Mr. Lynch, as it rcfuter of Cambrenfis, &c. fhould 
not be forgot. Sir James Ware 7 * character is too well 
«ftabli(hed to require enlarging on; and perhaps a 
brighter genius than the late biihop Berkley has not ap- 
peared. How would the literary fplendour of queen 
Anne's reign he dimkrifhed, but for the names of Swifi f 
Gongreve, Steele, Parnel, Farquhar, &c. The late Dr. 
O'Brien's Irifh dictionary difplays an amazing fund of 
erudition ; and befides his great. knowledge in the learned 
languages, be wrote the French and. Italian as well as 
Engiifh, with great correftnefs. I could mention many 
illuftrious pcrfons, now alive, who would do honour to 
any nation, but fupprefs them, left I ihould offend. In 
a. word, let fuch foreign writers as the prefent one, (trip 
their Englifh biographical dictionaries of all Irifh and 
Scotch names, let them confider the numbers and the 
advantages of each country, and they may pof&bly dif? 
cpver that brightness of geniqs, extent of knowledge, 
apd- the love of letters, neither have been, nor are at this 
day, mpre particularly the charaderiftics of England 
than of this its fitter kingdom . Ignorance of a country 
i? no excufe for mifreprefentation >n any writer ; it is 
Unpardonable in fuch a pne as M. de Voltaire. 

This author feepi$ nq better acquainted with Irifh hit 
tory, when he aflerts, that the Irifti, though they diftin- 
gutihed themfelves abroad, " always behaved fhamefully 
«« at home." He was not informed of their bloody con- 
flids with the Danes, and the ruin of that people under 
Malady I. He read .not of the wars Qf Ceglachan Cajbeii y 
with new bands of thefe fpreigner?, and of the famous^ 
engagement off Dundalk, He did not recoiled, that, 
when after this epocha, by the fwarms of thofe people* 
invited hither by the fertility of the foil and riches of 
the country, the kingdom feemed quite opprefled, a, 
thoufand gallant Maroonia»S, of the Dal-Caffian race, 

took 
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took the* generous refolution of roufiog up their, coiih* 
trymen, or of perHhing together, in the attempt. Thefe 
troops, on account of the clofencft of (heir ranks, their 
firmnefs in battle, and never retreating, were called 
£.amhglas-Dalgais 9 * or hand-locked champions I What 
fhall I fay of the. battle of Clontariff, io wcU known in 
hiftory ?» But, without going fo far back, he .feems to 
forget the nature of the. wars of Ireland, connected 
with, his hiftory. He fhouid have recolle&ed, that at 
the battk of Aughrim, 15,000 Irifli, ill-paid, and worfe 
clothed, fought with 25,000 men, highly appointed, 
.and the flower of all Europe, comppfed of Englijh, 
Dutch, Flemings and' Danes, vying with each other. 
That after a mod bloody fight of fome hours, thefe 
began to ihrink on every fide; and would have received 
a mod complete overthrow, but for the treachery of the 
commander of the Irifli horfe, and the death of their 
general, killed by a random fliot. 

j At the firft fiege of Limerick, a finall party of Iriflj, 
headed by the gallant Sarsfield, cut off a considerable 
body of thefe aliens, near Culkn, and dcftroyed all the 
cannon and ammunition intended for r the expediting this 
work"; and in this enterprife it is difficult to determine 
which to admire raoft, the wifdom of the planning, or 
the intrepidity with which it was executed* Soon after 
this, When a breach was made in the walls 40 feet wide, 
which the Engliih, with their accuftomed bravery, 
mounted, and- poured into the city, the Iriih rallied in 
the centre of the IrifiVtown ; in their turn attacked the 
enemy, beat them back to the difman tied walls, and from 
thence to the Fofle. They did not ftophere : they pur- 
fued them to their camp with great (laughter 1 ; and though 
they did not fet fire to the Englifti hoipital, where the 
wounded, unable to fly, were: perMbing in; the flames, 
yet it is a known fad, that they, partly prevented the 
effe&s of this unnatural order, by quenching the fire, 

and 
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and faring numbers of thefe half-expiring wretches* 
The cenfate which king William pafled on his troops, 
after {his defeat, is toa glorious for the Iriih to he here 
omitted : « Had I (faid he) but the handful of men who 
*• defended this, city and' that you were all Jbtit up in it^ I 
«* would take it in fpiteof yo*" M. de Voltaire makes 
but a poor atonement to this injured nation, when he 
kntrely tells us, " that they, behaved well abroad/' He 
knew that their valour abroad was fuch, that in many 
capital defeats of the French armies, they alone re- 
mained conquerors, Witnefs the battle of the Woods, 
where Clare's regiment atone cut to pieces one of the 
two battalions, fo that none but the colonel (Gore) and 
a very few furvivedthea&ion. WhiMl the whole army 
were complimenting the great Marlborough on thisfignal 
*i£Jtory t he alone appeared melancholy and dejeded* 
/ *unjh> faid a young colonel, that my regiment had been 
on that fervice. I Hvijb they bad, anfwered this officer 
coolly ifir then 1 jfoould be at the head of 1500 brave 
foHonvS) and you not have ten. The affair of Cremona* 
Were there np other inftance, one fhould think, would 
'(ecu** them immortality in France, were gratitude the 
'- <5hara&eriftic of the French nation \ and the remark of 
a fenator in the Britifh Houfe of Commons, the winter 
following, (hews how fcnfibly the high allies felt the 
check. « Two Iriflt regiments, {aid he, have done at 
« Cremona more realin jury to the high allies, thaft the 
*<*fee-flmple of all their forfeited cftates is w<>rth I! 1 If 
charges againft individuals require ftrong proofs, how 
-much more neceflary, fhcn ? where the glory of a whole 
nation is at ftake. ■.-..» 

But of all the hiftorians tfyat have treated of (rift af- 
fairs, Mr* Hume ib the one we lie uitdcr the greafeft ob- 
Hgatkms to. Others, of his .countrymen, as we flutll 
fhew, have for centuries : endeavoured to injure us; 
'hpii they Itemed to have fqnie Jsgatd.ta the judgment of 
"" their 
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their readers and their owh chara&ers; Iry offering -tfifc 
beft hiftorical proofs they had. This gentleman, fcorn* 
ing the confined paths of his predeceflbrs, has at once 
nobly bounded over all the fences of hiftory, truth, de- 
cency, and common fenfe, and at one dafli of a pen, 
reprefented us as the moft nefarious and abandoned of 
the human race * ! w The Irifli (fays this writer) from 
" the beginning of time, had been buried in the moft 
" profound harbarifin and ignorance; and' as they were 
** never conquered, n6r even invaded by the Romans, from 
€€ whom all the weftern world derived its civility, they 
*< continued (till in the moft rude ftate of foeiety, and 
** were diftinguifhed only by thofe vices to which humaii 
«« nature, not tamed by education, nor retrained by 
" laws, is ever fubjefifc,"— he goes on — « the ufual 
** title of each petty fovereign was the murder of his . 
« predeceffor : courage and force, though exercifed in 
«« the commiflion of crimes, were more honoured than 
** any pacific virtue ; and the moft fimple arts of life, 
** even tillage and agriculture were ahnofl totally unknown 
€S to them? He tells us, " that the incurfions of the 
« Danes and Normans, which had fpread barbarifm in - 
€ * other paTts of Europe, tended rather to improve the 
*' Irifb ; and the only towns which were to be found m the 
* c iflandf had been planted along the coafls by the frtc*boote*$ 
* 4 of Norway and Denmark." 

As this outrageous fitting off is a mere rhetorical 
flourifli without the leaft foundation in hiftory, I (hall 
pafs it over unnoticed 5 but as the remainder of his per- 
formance, feems to have fome little allufion to record, I 
(hall pay fome attention to it, though in truth it be 
fcarcely worthy confutation. 

If, as Tully affures us, " Hiftory be the witnefs of 
«* times paft, the light of truth, the life of jneniory, 

1 
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« die guide of life, and herald of antiquity^" we fliall 
£nd Mr. Hume, in his accounts of Ireland* rather a 
writer of romance, than of hiftory : he tells us, that 
the Irifh were converted by the Englifh ; an afiertion 
mod remotely diftant from truth, as we have already 
fljewn in the courfe of this work j and fo carelefs and 
inaccurate is he, that in his relation of the firfl caufe of 
calling in the Normans, or Englifh, he even miftakes 
.the names of the principal parties. Thus, he tells us, 
that the lady carried off by the king of Leinfter, was 
wife to O'Rourke, king of Meath, and called Omach ; 
whereas her real name was Dearbhorguil, the daughter 
of Mac Floin, king of Meath, and married to the 
prince of Breffni. From the general chara&er he had 
given of the nation, we muft not be furprifed at his 
remark on this adventure. " •This exploit (fays he) 
" though ufual among the Irt/b y and efteemed a proof 
(< of gallantry and fpirit, provoked the hufband." We 
have already fo fully {hewn that purity of blood was one 
of the firft national objects in Ireland, and of violence 
offered to women being punifhable by death, that we 
only introduce this curious quotation, to (hew how pro- 
per a mailer Mr. Hume is of the hiftory of a country, 
he has fo grofly infulted. His account of the Englifh 
invafion, and its confequences are in the true ftyle of 
romance. He tells us, that the firft Englifh adventurers, 
u completely armed, a thing almojl unknown in Ireland^ 
." ftruck a great terror into the .barbarous inhabitants, 
«« and feemed to menace them with fome great revolution /" 
s . Is not this in the true Quixotian ftyle ? But all writers, 
foreign and domeftic, remark the fondnefs the Irifli had 
at all times for arms ; and So/inus, in other refpe&s as 
little in love with our anceftors as Mr. Hume, exprefsly 
fays, ** that the Irifh placed their greateft pride in the 
€t beauty and fplendor of their arms." Befides/ the 
reader cannot have forgotten that the helmets and breaft- 
• plates 
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plates of our nobility were inlaid with* gold,* and their 
ihields of pure filver, from the earlieft times. The 
jun&ion of Fitz-Stephens with P render ghafl and Fit*- 
Gerald, this writer proceeds, " compofed a force which 
" nothing in Ireland was able to with (land! Rubric, the 
'* chief monarch of Ireland, was defeated in battle, the 
€f prince of OJbry was obliged to fubmit, and Diarmod 
u afpired to the fole dominion of the ifland /" What fays 
pay old friend Farnabius, on fuch occafions ? 

A fonitu vocis, Onomatopoeia fingit* 

Bombalio, Clangor, Stridor, Tarantara, murmur. 

This powerful kingdom, which had fo bravely and 
fucceCsfully expelled the Danes ; the part of a province 
of which only, fupported a 1 5 years bloody war, againft 
the power of Elizabeth, aided by a ftrong party of the 
natives ; which, though divided into many different and 
oppofite factions in the days of Charles I. kept up a fair 
and (lout war againft the Parliamentarians, for above 
eight years ; which in the time of James II, though 
oppofed by a very great party in the North, infurr e£tfona 
in the South, and a mighty army from England, headed 
by king William in perfon, yet carried on a gallant war, 
and fought two general engagements in the compafs of 
a year, againft the braveft troops in the world ; was 
unable to refill 600 foreigners, (the number produced 
from this junction) which Mr. Hume bluihes not to 
affirm, " compofed a force that nothing in Ireland was 
" able to withftandj" 

Some works the matter may recommend, though the 
ftyle be indifferent; and in others, the language and 
manners^ though deftitute, of interefting materials, may 
foften the afperity of * critical cenfure j even glaring 
falChoods leflennot the merit of polite language. Thus 
Quintilian fpeaking of Clitarchus, a.Grcek hiftorian, re* 

marks. 
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thttk& f CHtarchi probatur ingenium, fidei infamatur y 
** whilft wc admhte the ftyle of Clitarchus, as a writer, 
" we deteft his waiit of truth, as an hiftorian." In re- 
lating Irilh affairs it would fcem that even this talent 
had forfaken Mr. Hume. " The exiled king of Leinfter 
u (fays he) being affured of affiftance, returned privately 
«« to his own ftate \ and lurking in the monaftery of 
« Ferns, which he had founded/' he adds In a pareh- 
thefis too ! *« for this fuffidn alfb was the founder of nUh 
« nafteries /" — Had Mr. Hume been converfant in Irifli 
hiftory, he would have learned from it more polhenefs 
and good manners. For though our attCeftors had much 
more reafon to deteft the memory of this prince than 
fie, yet, in our annals, the fevereft appellation he goes 
by, is, Murrough na N Gall, or Murrough of the Stran- 
gers, on account of his fondnefs for them. Even the 
Dane, though a ,moft cruel, perfidious, and barbarous 
enemy, we find no harfher names for than Lochlonnach, 
which may be rendered into Engliih, either a Ship Cham* 
piortj or powerful by fea, and Fear-muire, or Sea-man- 
Which Ihould be deemed molt barbarous, the ancient 
Irifh, who treated even their mortal enemies with manly 
decency, or the modern hiftorian, who diverts himfelf 
of decorum, truth, and common fenfe, let the reader 
judge! 

M. Hume begins his account of the Eiizabethian war, 
in the following clear and fenftbte manner : " Though 
<* the dominion of the Engliih over Ireland, had been 
u eflablijbed above four centuries, it may be fafely affirmed, 
" that their authority had been hitherto but nominate He 
thus proceeds, in this chapter, which Opens with fo 
much perfpicuity j « as the brutality and ignorance of 
« the Irilh were extreme, they were funk below the 
** reach of that curiofity and love of novelty, by which 
«< every other people had been feized, at the beginning 
« of that century,* and which had engaged them in 

" innovations, 
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u innovations, and religious difpiites, With which they 
" were ftill fo violently agitated." Though Mr. Hume 
might defpife the account of Irifh writers of this cen- 
tury, though delivered by fa refpe&able a name as Sir 
James Ware ; and though he might not fee, or even 
hear of Mr. Harris's edition of that valuable work in 
two volumes folio, yet had he taken the trouble to con- 
fult Wood *, and other Britifh antiquarians, he might 
have faved himfelf the confufion of ■ being here again 
detected in the mod barefaced falfhoods. For at this 
particular period, fo very attentive were the natives to 
the literary reputation of their country, that many of 
them began to refute, the amazing falfhoods and pla- 
glarifms of Pi&ifh writers, and to reclaini the numbers 
of lettered and pious Irifh, whom the former had at- 
tempted to make Denizons of Pi&avia ! I fhall conclude 
this chapter with one obfervation, to prove unqueftioha* 
bly how highly letters were cultivated here, even in thofe 
days of anarchy : The beft fchools then in the kingdom 
were in the mod retired parts of it, where ftrangers had 
leaft acoefs j and to this day as good claflical fcholars 
are found in the counties of Limerick, Clare, Kjerry, 
and moil parts of Connaught, as in any part of Europe \ 
infomuch that the very common people in many places, 
fpeak correft Latin, nor is Greek' unknown to them. 
To this point, Mr. Smith + obferves, " It is well known, 
« that claflical reading, extends itfelf, even to a fault* 
« amongft the lower and poorer kind of people in this 
« country ; many of whom have greater knowledge in 
« this way than fome of the better fort in other places." 
And in another place he obferves, " that Greek is alfo 
" taught, ip fome of .the mountainous parts of this 
" cotintry j" and it is worth notice, that where thefe 

• Athcn. O1011. Ac. t Hiftory of Kerry. 
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fehqols are in iht greateft repute, the people have the 
JeafiT communication with the adjacent plains, and fpeak 
but the Bativje Irifli. 



^ 



CHAP. VI, 

Remarks on Air. Hume's account of the civil war oflrelaAd 
— Char after of the Irifh nation before and after the treat" 
ing out of this war— Why it has been mifreprefenied—* 
Irifh exculpated^ by the mofl public acls, from the very pre* 
fences to the charges of the majjucres and murders — The 
real authors of thefe outrages Jingled out — Prefent fate and 
charatler of the common Irifh — Lord Clarendon's fevere 
remarks conftdered and expofed — Unexampled cruelties ex-* 
ircifed on the Irifh, and lord Clarendon again cenfured—* 
The Scotch the real fource of all the calamities of thefe un- 
happy times- — Their prudent manner of carrying on the 
war in England and Ireland, to the felling of ths 
ling. 

HE pi&ure of the war of 164 1, as drawn by Mr. 
Hume is fo extremely horrid, that were he in earoeft, 
we muft certainly believe that he has viewed mankind 
through a medium equally falfe and -degrading. But thef 
man who could boldly aflert that the corfairs of Den" 
mark and Norway who fpread defolation over every part 
of Eyrope, rather improved and poliihed, die Irifli, 
fiiould be allowed a charte blanche :■ let us amufe ourfeives 
with the elegant declaimer, if we cannot be inftru&ed 
• by the fober hiftoriam Almoft totally ignorant of Iriflv 
hiftory, yet unwilling to appear fo, what remained for 
Mr. Hume but to inflame the paflions fince he could not 
convince the judgment I And where is the wonder if 

iu 
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in the darknefs of ignorance, his imagination, like FaU 
ftafPs, fhould have multiplied his enemies i . 

As this war was the a£t of the whole Irifli nation, and 
as the molt foul and bloody deeds have been charged 
home on the kingdom, I (hall lay down a few incontef- 
table fe£ta by which my readers may form feme judg- 
ment of the nature of this charge. But I (hall firft pre* 
lent the reader with a few flight fketche$ of the cha«- 
radter of ouf countrymen, as delivered by foreigners* 
We have feen them involved in a cruel Danifli war of 
above 260 years $ and though the cdnftitution was ma- 
terially affe&ed by it, yet the principles of the people 
were not. The Englifh wars, though in too many in* 
ftariCe9, tvati againfl humanity, could not debauch the 
morals of the Irifh ; for fay the Writers of the former * • 
« they (thA Englifh) fcarce obfenred the very laws en- 
u a&ed by themfelves eight days after paffing, yet could 
C( the Irilh by no favour or affeftion be prevailed upon 
u to" break through theirs." Here we fee, fo late as 
the reign of Henry VIII. Englifh evidence of the obe- 
dience of the Irifh to found legiflation. N In the wars of 
EltefcBeth, while their enemies fcriipled little as to the 
mode of offence, yet were the Irifli unimpeached of any 
bafe or dHhonoUrable retaliation. In the n6xt reign, Sir 
John Davis declares, w that no nation love equal and 
«« impartial juftice better than the Irifh." Lord Coke, 
at the very period in queftion, affirms, from his own 
knowledge, that " there is no nation in the Chriftiaft 
« world, that are greater lovers of juftice; which virtue 
« he adds, mult neceffarily be accompanied by many 
u others." At the conclufion of Cromwell's wars, they 
were influenced by the fame herQic principles : they fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the fugitiye Charles j formed thera- 
felyes into regiments, transferrable from the French to 

.J' . V . • 

, » I 

• Baron f inglafs's Breviatc of Ireland. 

X % the, 
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thfS.Spaniih fervice, as fuited the interefts of this inglo- 
rious exile ; and from the colonel to the common foldier, 
they cheerfully and voluntarily gave up half their pay, 
to his fupport. In .the laft wars of Ireland, tfceir bra- 
very and gener.ofity remained unfullied # . Such of them 
as thought they could not in honour and confcience 
iwcar allegiance to king William* chofe rather to lofe 
their ample fortunes, and embrace a voluntary exile, 
than tq aft the bafe part of temporizers ; and thofe who 
remained at home, in all.fubfequent troubles that have 
.agitated our fitter countries, have not even been TufpeS- 
-cd of treasonable pra&ices ! From that period to this 
Jay, we have feen them in the moft diftinguifhed em- 
ployments ; places of the higheft truft, in almoft every 
ftate, as well in the field as the cabinet, have been com- 
joaitted to their charge ; and all Europe proclaims their 
bravery, their honour, their fidelity, and their juftice ! 
Such are the people who have been reprefented as the 
moil cruel and fanguinary of mankind, and that too, at 
one particular time only I ' But by whom have they been 
thus painted ? By Englifh writers, who, of all others, 
could do it with the word grace, when the reader is re- 
minded, that .this very nation for near 400 years pre- 
ceding the period we are now fpeaking of, gave murder, 
Tobbery, and theft, the fan&ion of law in Ireland ! And 
by Scotch hiftorians* whofe countrymen were the real 
iburce of all thofe evil and bloody a&ions, that difgraced 
this kingdom in the 17th century I 

But how fhall we account for the accumulated charges 
Jaid on the Iriflb, for murders and maffacres in the war of 

• At the. firft liege of Limerick, when the Engfcfh entered the town 
through a breach they had made, they were gallantly beat back, && t0 
their camp, by" the Irifli. In this Confufion tlie hofpital of the Enga" 1 
by fome means took fire ; on thia occafion the irilh ihewed tfieir geiicro- 
fity to be equal to their bravery, by doing their utmoft to preferte fro 01 
die flames their enemies. 

164I1 
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1 64 V, and in this war only ? The truth is r without -de* : 
fcending to particular and difagreeablc proofs, that die 
«Ta in queftion was an age of fanaticifm, of hypocrify, ' 
and of dark and bloody doings, and thofe men who, 
after bringing their prince to the block *, offered to re*' 
ftore Sir Phelim O'Neal to his honours and eftate, 'as* 
well as to fave a life juftly forfeited' by his cruelty, pro-' 
ruled he would acdufe the late king as been the fource of' 
all the difturbances in Ireland, would ftick at nothing 1 to 
promote their interdt, or palliate their own unequalled 
barbarities. That they were deeply concerned, to rrtif- 
reprefent- this kingdom, needs 'no proof ; but we may 
reafonably believe that were the Irifti capable of even 
imagining half the barbarities , then laid to their charge, 
they would be at this day as free a nation as any in EuV 
Fope. Throw dirt, andfome x of it willjlick, is a political* 
maxim which even the upper ranks in fociety have- 
fometimes adopted \ and furefy there is nothing in the 
origin, the education, or the principles of the anti-t 
toyalifts of the laft century, that fhould lead us to 
believe them incapable of employing it on a ufeful oc«. 
cation. 

It is far from my intention or inclination to juftify 
any kind of outrage againft d lawful authority \ but 
furely thofe gentlemen who, from principle^ defend the 
meafures taken by the Englifh and Scotch, in taking up 
af m« againft their lawful fovereign, fhould not cenfnre 
the Irifli for endeavouring to prefervc their liberties from 
the invafions of the Englifh parliament. No one looks, 
on opprefuon for religious principles in a more deteft- 
able light than I •> and, upon reflexion, it muft appea* 
aftonilhing,* that the profeflors of a do&rifte whuSh in- 
culcates the moft humiliating and paffive principles^ 
fhould be the foremoft to maintain it by means the leaft 

* Dean Kerr's affidavit in Nelfon's Colle&kp. 

juOiHable, 
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jgftifiablc. But furely the clergy and laity of England 
and Scotland, who folemnly fwore " to the, extirpation 
" of popery and prelacy in the three kingdoms, without 
" rtfpecl ofperfonS) left they might partake in their fins, 
" and thereby be in danger to partake of their plagues*," 
ihould be the laft to condemn the people of Ireland for 
rifing in defence of their religion. Thcfe laft were cer- 
tainly more juftifiable in defending their old opinions, 
than the reformers in forcing new tenets on thtrn. 

That thq Irifli coalition was not intended for the bafe 
and abominable purpofes of extermination in cold blood, 
a?, their enemies have affirmed, is demorjftrable. After 
all the meafures for the intended infurrecfcion were fet- 
tled, a general meeting of the Irifli chiefs was held at 
the abbey of Multifarnan, in the county of Weftmeath, 
ip the beginning of O&ober, 1641, tp determine what 
fhould be done with their enemies. After many debars, 
it was unaniraoufly refqlved carefejiy to avoid tie falling 
of cold .Mood, and to fend all their captives,, wherever 
v taken, to Dublin, from thence to be {hipped off for 
England, never to return on. pain of death- This is 
recorded by Peter Welfh, a living witnefsf, and too 
much the creatine of the marquis of Qrmond to be fuf- 
pe&ed of partiality to this party. Temple % mentions 
this meeting, but pretends ignorance of its intent. Dr. 
Jones, who was their pcifoner about this period, in hie 
examination) declares the obje& of it, as I have related } 
#uithe fame is admitted by Dr r Warner $, who further 
pbferves, that though the intentions of theinfurgente 
on this head were not even publicly known 1 yet from 
fhe prifoners being from every quarter fent under efcorts 
to DubUn, it muft be admitted. At a provincial fynod 
of the .cjergy of Ulfter, fumirioiied immediately after the 

* Solemn League and Covenant. f Irifli Remonftrance. 

J Hiftory of the Irifli Rebellion. § Hiftory of the Civil 

Wars of Ireland. 

* breaking 
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breaking out of this war, as w^U as at a national, counr 
cU afiembled at Kilkenny in the year 1642, excommuni- 
cation was publicly denounced againft all Catholics, who 
Jhould from private reveffg* % hatred) or dejtre of plunder > 
-enter into this war, but particularly againft all robbers 
or murderers. Tp the proclamation of the Irilh chiefs 
from lj*wry> of die 4th of Nor. 1641, they annex a 
mandate of the king's, authorising thereto make, wjar 
on his ^nglifc an4 Irifh enemies ; and though this com- 
million from the king was afterwards known to be 
•forged, yet wa* it the grand cement of the Iri(h league* 
Many years after, Mac Carthy, lord of Muflcerry, pub- 
licly acknowledged, to lord Orrery, " that were it not 
£ c for this contrivance, they would never have been able 
«« to keep their people /together " 

From thefe incontrovertible fads, it is demonftrable, 
I ft, that the Irifli never harboured the bafe and cowardly 
thought of deftrpying their (enemies in cold bipod 5 ad ? 
That the public ads of their cl£rgy ? exprefied their de- 
leftatk>n of fuch foul practices •, and 3d, Tbat the people 
yrext drawn into this war from a full perflation that 
they bad royal authority to juftlfy their proceedings. 
That much Wood was fpiit on this unhappy occafion, is 
but too tree $ but what I contend for is, that it wa& not 
Ate ad nor by the confent of the Irlfh league. Whilft Sir 
Pheikn O'Neal, . Colonel Mac Guire, and $h«lr men 
committed many cruel outrages in the counties of Down 
and Antrim, . O'Reily publicly protected the Proteftanta 
in the county of Cayan, as did the O'Ferrals, in the 
founity of Longford. In July 1642, when Owen Rot 
O'Neal fnperfeded Sir Phelim in the. command of the 
Ulfter army, his firft ad was caufing the hpufes of the 
murderers t* he burnt, and their, perfons fought for. He t 
publicly cenfured the cruelty of Sir Phelim, and declared 
ihat rather than not punifli there wretches, he would 

join the very Englifh themfelvcs ! Even m?my of the » 

outrages 
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outrages committed by his people, Sir Phelim, at his 
execution publicly difclaimed t declaring them to be done 
contrary to his orders. It would be hard to doubt his 
fincerity at this time of trial, efpecially when he more 
than Once reje&ed the ofler of life and fortune at the 
very free, rather than accufe his fovereign of being the 
author of this war. All the chief Irifh commanders con* 
ftantly and publicly difclaimed all orders for outrage or 
murder, and frequently puniflied their men when con- 
vi&ed of fuch crimes. The Irifh chiefs in 1642, and 
again In 1643, when thefe affairs were frefli in the 
minds of the public 4 , addrcfled the king to call a par- 
liament to have a fevere inquiry ihade into all murders 
and maflacres committed on both fides, to that day. 
The fame application was made to Charles II. and why 
their enemies declined the challenge, let every reader con- 
jecture. 

The reader will fee, that I have not denied but that 
cruelmurders were committed in the counties of Down 
and Antrim, in the infancy of this war. Dr. Warner 
fays f, " It is* plain that fome murders, though prokai/y 
" net very many, eonfidering the nature of the infur- 
" re&ion, and the end intended, were committed in 
" the firft week." Let the names of the perpetrators of 
fuch villanies be tranfmitted to pofterity with the infamy 
they deferve, but let not the reputation of an entire king- 
dom fuffer through the bafenefs of two or three great 
and bad men ; of a people perhaps the leaft formed for 
fuch abominable crimes in the world I It has been 
alfo aflerted, that the league in queftion was againft the 
rEnglifh name and nation. Yet we fee iij the very firft 
Irifh proclamation, Etiglifh Catholics as well as Irifli, 
1 % invited to join in- this caufe. In the then votes of the 



• BorUcc 1 * Hiftory of the Irifh Rebellion, and Append!*, 
f Irifli Chril Wan, vol. i. p. S*. 
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Engl i lb commons* we read pf Englifh Catholics of quality 
being confined for faying there was no fafety for their 
perfons but in Ireland. We know many reforted to 
theni, as lord Caftlehaven, colonel Touchet, and others, 
who were promoted to great comman4s in the Iriih 
army ; and that the warmed friendfhip and confidence 
fubfifted between them. % Envoys from the principal 
courts of Europe* as well as the earl of Glamorgan, on 
behalf of king Charles, and cardinal Rinuccitu from the 
pope, attended on the fupreme council of Kilkenny, 
which fureiy proves they were far from being the bar- 
barians they were afterwards reprefented. If they had 
committed the crimes charged on them, how were they 
fo wonderfully concealed from thefe envoys and -ambaf- 
fadors, nay from all the world at that time, Borlace, 
Temple, Clarendon, and their emiflaries excepted * f 
Bafe and cruel ads are the chara&eriftics of a cow- 
ardly difpofition: no one will accufe the Iriih of cow- 
ardice. 

If ever the very common Iriih might be faid to be in 
a ftate of barbarity, it (hould certainly be (tt Jbis day. 
When a wretched peafant pays from four to five and fix 
pounds annually for his acre of ground, the fole fup- 
port of a miferable progeny, and earns but feven, dftener 
five or fix pence for his day^ labour, the reader may 
form fome diftant idea of his wretchednefs ! Yet. in 
thefe diftrefsfuf circumftances, I afk the mod: fanguine 
dome/lie enemy to the glory of his country, if the beha- . 

* Could we foppofe Louis XIV. would be guarantee of the peace of 
1648, on behalf of the Iriih, if he looked upon them as the murderers 
their enemies have reprefented them ? Would he, after the restoration, 
by his ambaffador Ruvigny, require an adherence to this peace; and 
afterwards with his own hand write to Charles II. on this bead, if he 
thought them a culpable people ? In this letter he affirms, That the 
only fubjedta who held out longeft, and fuffered moft in the caufe of roy- * 

&hy were this brave and generous people, 

riour 
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viour of the common people betrays any marks pf fero- 
city, or of cruelty, to countenance this heavy charge on 
their predeceflbrs ? With more native good fenfe than 
falls to the (hare of any commonalty I know, they have 
joined a foftnefs of manners, a humanity and generofity, 
which ftrongly prove the polHhed ftate of this kingdom 
in former days. Go to an Irifli peafant's cot, he receives 
you with looks of fatisfa&ion ; the beft chair, and the 
warmed part of the fire are allotted to you. The poor 
wife, with cheerfulnefs, lays her potatoes, her milk, and 
if the has them, her butter and eggs before you; nor 
cftn you gratify them more, than by partaking of their 
homely fare. Have you loft your road, one of the fa- 
mily will go a mile or two to put you right* If a poor 
(hanger fickens amongft them, the neighbourhood vifit 
and affift him: and if he dies, it is a conftant point 
with them to attend his funeral -, and they bewail his 
Jofs through a fenfe of commifefation that he has none 
of his own friends to do his remains that fad office. If 
t his hofpitality and politenefs be evidences of a barba- 
rous people, then, and then only (hall I admit the Iri(h 
to be mod remarkably fp ; and if a partiality and fond- 
nefs for ftr angers, which have ever diftinguilhed the 
nation, be proofs of a frnguinary difpofition, no doubt 
the Irifb are highly fo. 

It has long been a rule in ftate policy, to mifreprefent 
and throw out the fevereft inve&ives againft a people 
intended to be highly injured or deftroyed. Thus, not T 

1 withstanding the high chara&er given by Bede and alt 

Jhe early foreign writers of the Irifli nation, of the 
Infula Sanftorum, we find all Britifh writers, with a very 
few exceptions, from Gambrenfis, an author of the 12th 
century, to the prefent day, repreferit them as a moft 

/ cruel and barbarous people, ^and of courfe deferring the 
many ails of oppreflion and injuftice exercifed againft 

fhero : 
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them. . Such, was the treatment of thti gallant Irifh in 
the laft century. It was not enough that numbers of 
them were deprived of their lives arid properties by the 
fevereft of profcriptions, bqt their names nuft be tranf* 
mitted to poftcrity with the moft horrid infamy ! To 
do this* Borlafe and Temple employed their nefarious ' 
pens 5 and we muft blufh for the want of candour in 
lord Clarendon *, when he tells us, <* That there is* not 
" an. account in hiftory of any nation, the Jews only 
" excepted, that were reduced to more complete mifery 
« than the Iri(h at this time \" efpecialiy, when he im- 
mediately after adds, (C and all this was the more extra- 
'f ordinary, in that it was without the pity of any, all 
. " the world hiking on them as defirving the fate they un- 
<f derwentt" A French gentleman frequently applies 
the word world to denote his own acquaintance ; and if 
by this expreffion of, all- the world* his lordfhip means 
the Puritans- and Republicans of England and Scotland 
with the pretended friends of royalty, who infinuated 
themfelves into the favour of the two Charles's, the 
more effectually to betray them to their enemies, we (hall 
admit the juftnefs of his remark •, but if he means all 
the wortdj in the fuller fenfe of the words, truth obliges 
us hetetq differ from this noble hiftorian. They were 
pitied by all the real loyalists of England, many of whom 
fought by their fides, and fomef employed their pens in 
their defence, Their virtues and bravery were revered 
by the duke of Lqrrain, one of the wifeft and gallantefl 
princes then in Europe ; who interefted himfelf fo far 
in the eaufe, as to engage to fupply them with arms 
and monejs and even head them in per fan. Did lord 
Clarendon forget this famous negociation, or was it 
in deteftation of thofe native and incorruptible virtues, 
which men of middling honour behold with pain ; or to 

' * Hiftory of the Rebellion, voJ. iii. p. 330. 

palliate 
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palliate the lengths he went in their ruin after their 
reftoration, that he thus covertly brands them ? That 
the French nation highly efteemed them, we know, by 
their monarch being guarantee of the famous peace of 
1648, and by his exerting all his influence, after the 
reftoration, to prevail on Charles to adhere to the arti- 
cles of this peace. Could lord Clarendon be unacquainted 
with the fuppoft which the Irifli troops abroad, afforded 
to his deluded prince, and the refpe& they gained him on 
the continent ? Or had he forgot his own confeffion, 
that Charles had no confequerice *, no weight, but 
what he derived from thofe very Irifh ! It was through 
them, and for the fake of gaining them over to the Spa- 
nifli fervice, that the Spaniards could be at all prevailed 
upon to enter into any kind of treaty with Charles. When 
they had been before in that fervice, through his influ- 
ence they quitted it for the French ; and it was the re* 
gaining troops of their known bravery and fidelity, that 
- now made the Spaniards fign the treaty of 1657. Of 
alt the regiments, after the furrender oft Coade, Mac 
Cvthie's alone refufed entering into the fervice of Spain, 
until their colonel got his difmifiai from: France. Cardi- 
nal Richlieu did every thing to difiuade him from taking 
this ftep; and finding neither promife? of promotion 
nor entreaties could divest his intent, at length ab* 
folutely refufed parting with the regimeiit, though he 
accepted the colonel's commifiion, His corps, never* 
thelefs, followed their countrymen, and behaved with 
their ufual intrepidity. Are thefe proofs of a nation 
contemned, unpitied by all the world? or was. this part 
of the revenge lord Clarendon had refolved upop, for 
'the honejl indignation they epeprejfed when the chancellor 
of the exchequer was much more than fufpe&ed of 
betraying the fecrets of his prince? The remark 

* 

• Hillary of the Rebellion, voL ui. p. 334—348, &<:♦ 

which 
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which a SpanMh. grandee publicly made on the late 
Chevalier i might, with much more propriety,* be ap* 
plied to his exiled unqle, (€ Were it not (faid he) 
." for. the gallantry and intrepidity every where dif- 
" played by the Irifli troops, we fhould fcarce know 
" that fuch a character exifted I" 

Having, I think, fairly vindicated the Irifli, as a na- 
tion, from the horrid crimes of murder and maflacre, by 
laying them on the few who committed them, who ac- 
knowledged them, and who fuffered for them y charity 
obliges me to hope, that the unexampled Moody reprifals 
of their enemies, proceeded not from any cruelty pecu- 
liar to the Englifli nation, but from the vindi&ive fpirit 
of a few. But be this as it may, mod certain it is, that 
their troops purfued die moft bloody and cruel meafures 
that hiftory can furnifh. What excefTes the Irifli com- 
mitted, we fee were contrary to the orders of their 
chiefs; their inhuman ad verfaries^a^ed by pofitive order 
from above. Entire countries were laid wafte, and men, 
women, and children, without diftin&ion, butchered by 
a mercilefs foldiery I So cool were thefe men \n thp 
trade of murder, that when fomettmes reprehended for 
their infernal, fporting with the miferies of dying infants', 
they ufed gravely to anfwer, That nits would be lice. . Do 
their writers deny,, can they deny, any of thefe charges? 
Have they not gloried in the fcenes of defolation, which 
they every where exhibited ? and has not lord Clarendon 
himCelf told us,. " That except the Jews, no nation was 
•< ever reduced-, to the wretchednefs of the Irifli, and in 
« this ftate, they were unfitted by all the world J" Dr. 
Warner fenfibly remarks % " The Proteftants would 
" take it very ill, (atid very juftly) if the barbarities of 
■" Sir Charles Coote and Sir Frederic Hamilton, were 
" imputed to their religion ; why then fhould they 

• Civil Wars of Ireland, *ol ii. p. aoj. 

" «' charge 
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« Charge thofe> oi which Sir Phelim O'Neal and othef 9 
"were guilty on the principles of the Romiih church, 
« which hath declaimed them ? M 

Lord Clarendon in hit account of the reftoration, tells 
us, that, " The Irifh who would now have been glad to 
« have redeemed their paft mifcamages and madnefs, 
<* 1>y doing ferviee for the kittg^ were under as fevere 
« captivity, and complete mifefy, as the ivorft ef their 
« oBions had deferved> and indeed as they were capable 
« of undergoing." Would not one be tempted from 
this curious paragraph to think that the Irifh were the 
conftant enemies of the two Charles's ? Yet Charles I* 
tells us*» " Prepofterous rigours* Well grounded* dif* 
€« contents, apprehenfions of greater injuries, continual 
" oppreffions, warn of natural liberty, fears of utter 
" extirpation and downright defpair," made the Irifh 
take up arms ! and when they did draw the fword, they 

framed an oath to be taken by all officers, civil and mi* 

i 

Utary, a&irig. under them, to'bea* Hue allegiance to 
Charles and hid fiiceeflbrs, as kings of Ireland, Charles II. 
whofe word one fbould think we ought to take, as foon 
as his chancellor's, in his firft fpeech from the throne, 
when a fenfe hi gratitude was yet warni in him, thus ex- 
prefles himfelf : " I need fay nothing of Ireland, and 
« that they alone fhall not be without the benefit of my 
* mercy i they have fhewn much atfie£tion to me abroad; 
M and you will have a care of my honour, and what I 
** have promifed to them." In Louis* XlVth's letter, 
dated Sept. 7, 1660, addrefled fcnd delivered to Charles 
by his arabaffador Ruvigny, in behalf of the Irifh, he ex- 
prefsly affirms, <* that, in the almoft general defection of 
^ w all his fubjeds, the Irifh alone flood firm and un- 

«' fhaken in his intereft." The ideas excited by our 
ruling paffions are ofteneft prefent to us. Lord Cla- 

• fcotf Bafili% 
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tendon, befides his perfonal averfion to the Iri(b> could 
not forget that he had a principal hand in the famous 
a& of fettlement. It is not the injured, but the perfori 
who injures, that never forgives. His inclination and 
intereftj as well as chara£ter, made it neceflary to throw 
the Irifli into the moil unfavourable point of view, in 
diredt oppofition to hiftory and fa£ts ; and he has re^ 
prefented them, not as they really were, but as they 
ftiould have been, to juftify the great lengths he went 
to ruin them. 

But on whom fliould all the unhappy wars whieh de-> 
folated Ireland, difgraced Britain, and dishonoured hu» 
inanity, be .charged ? On Scotland, certainly ! There 
was the foundation of them laid 5 there were they nur- 
tured, and there they ripened to bloody maturity ! Had 
there been no Scotch infurre&ion, we fhould not have 
heard of rebellion in England, or civil war in Ireland! . 
the very maffacres in Ireland fhould be attributed to 
them } for the firft inftance of cool, premeditated extermi- 
nation, was furnUhed by the Scots in and about Carrick- 
fergus. The infurgents appeared v in arms the 23d of 
O&ober, and' the perfons and properties of the Scotch, 
in the counties of Down and Antrim, were by procla- 
mation of the Irifli chiefs under pain of death, protected 
from all outrage 5 neverthelefs a party of the Scotch land- 
ed in the ifle of Magee, where there w^as never the leaft 
difturbance, in the beginning of the .following month, 
in the night, and put to death man, woman, and child, 
of the innocent inhabitants ! The Irifh writers pf thofc , 
days affirm that the number exceeded $000 ; Mr* Harris, 
Dr. Warner, ike. contend that they were not above 300* 
Whether the murdered were 300 or 300a, changes not 
the nature of the crime, and every one muft acknow- 
ledge, that they who could kill 300 people in cold blood, 
would not probably defift through humanity. 

Mr, 
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Mr. Hume telb us, " fo great was the hatred of the 
" Irifh td every thing that was Englifh, that they not 
** only murdered the poor defencelefs people, but fired 
« their houfes, burnt their furniture, and deftroyed 
^ their very cattle, that nothing belonging to them 
« (hould remain in the kingdom !" It muft be owned, 
that although none {hewed themfelves more forward to 
fpill the blood of the Irifh than the countrymen of this 
htftorian, yet they did not carry their malice to the lame 
extremity. However criminal the Irifh appeared in their 
eyes, and though by their covenant they were obliged to 
extirpate popery and prelacy * yet upon refle&ion they con- 
cluded their goods and chattier not culpable. Whilft 
they deftroyed the people, they rifled their goods, and 
fent off the cattle in large, droves to Scotland. The war 
they carried on there, was rather that of plunderers and 
robbers, than of disciplined troops. Nay, to fuch an 
height did they carry their rapacity, that the chief juf- 
tices in thofe days, iniquitous as they were, began to 
apprehend an univerfal fcarcity, from thefe Caledonian 
Tartars. Dr. Warner * tells us, that Monroe, in his 
return to Carrig-fergus, wafted the country, and with 
other effe£ts carried off 4000 head of cattle ; but the 
night before they were .to be divided between the Eng- 
lifli and Scots, they were conveyed away, to the great 
difcontent of the Englifh, " who^began to mutiny, and 
« c never after cared to march with fuch a hand of thieves" 
After this they marched into the county of Antrim, 
where they drove off 5000 head of cattle ; and when 
lord Antrim invited Monroe to his caftle, where he was 
fumptuoufly entertained, and offered to unite with him 
to preferve the peace of this county, the return the lat- 
ter made his noble hod was, to feize on his cattle, and 
make himfelf a prifoner! " In Jhort" fays Dr. War- 



* Civil Wars of Ireland, vol. i. p. 198* 
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Her, " the Scotch general had as little honour as the banditti 
w he commanded" 
Whilft the caufe of liberty prompted the Englifli, and 
4 the Irifh armed in defence of their religion and their 
country, the Scotch, parfimonious and prudent, what- 
ever their pretences might be, (hewed clearly that lucre 
alone was their primum mobile. Though they promifed 
the reverfion of wonderful places in heaven, to fuch as 
would take the covenant, yet the moment the Englifli par- 
liament (wore to its maintenance, they refufed to march 
to their afEftance until they received one hundred thou- 
fand pounds, befides three hundred thoufand pounds 
voted to them before this, as well as twenty-five thoufand 
pounds a month, during their ftay in England. Even 
to their felling the king* whom through Montreuil the 
French ambaflador, they invited to their camp as to 
a fure afylum, they plainly {hewed that, avarice was 
their predominant paffion. Charles, their lawful fove- 
reign, descended from an illuftrious line of kings, in- 
ilead of the protection which honour, allegiance, and 
public faith demanded, they gave up to his. relentlefs 
enemies $ not for religion, not for liberty, or even 
revenge j but far bafe, fordid lucre ! the fum of four 
hundred thoufand pounds was the price of royal blood, 
half of which was paid in hand, and of this reward for 
treafon the general and the common foldier, equally 
partook 1 Whilft all Europe execrated fo atrocious an 
aft, men of wit were not wanting to exprefs their parti- 
cular detections j and with one of the many epigrams 
on this foul deed, I {hall clofe this chapter ; 

S$uis neget Ifcarii Scotutn de Germine Judaf 
Hie Chriftutn domini vendidit, ille Deum ! 
- Vendidit ut Chriftum Judas, Jic Scotia regent : 
Ille, fuum dominum vendidit, ilia, fuuml 

9 
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. .. .CHAP. VII. 

AJhetch of the firjl and fucceeding inhabitant* of Britain 
and Caledonia— the Irijfx migrations thither, and ivhert 
they Became a confiderable people there— fource of North 
Sritijh pretences to an ideal antiquity in Britain — infin~ 
cerity of their writers^ particularly of Demp/kr, Sibbald, 

and Mac Ken%ie, 

• i . - • > . • 

4 4 ' • 

JtOM the'Gaihalcha JSirio^ ©r Qmquefls of Ireland* 
die Pfalter^f Cajke!i y and many other moil refpe&abie 
pieces of Irifli antiquity, litre aire told, that Breotan, the 
ibn of Fergu* Leath-dhearg, led a colony into the nor- 
thern parts of Britain, which hta pofterity poffefibd for 
fbm* centuries* On the landing of the Pi&s ia Scot- 
land^ the ancient inhabitants advanced more feuthward 
.40 maker room foe thtffe new comers, and from their 
great aneeftor, Brtotaft, was their latter refidence after- 
wards named. The Fids took potfeffion of their new 
fettlement under their 'leader Cathltkt^ the (on* of Gnd, 
• and fronv whom it would feem that it took the name of 
Cal^don, latinized Caledonia. For Cathruan is in IrHb 
pronounced Gahhtan^ and- Don fignifies a family K or 
p&ftetfky* hence Caledon, or the pofterity of Cahluany 
as the lri#i are called Scots, fromScota, and MUefians 
from Milefius, a#d their pofterity m North- Britain, Dal- 
Rieuda, or the pofterity of Rieuda* from their firft 
leader. We are, further told, that to perpetuate an alli- 
ance formed between the Irifh and thefe Piffcs, and to 
be an eternal record of the' dependence of thefe laft on 
the Irifli, they requefted of them new wives, on whofe 
pofterity only, all :their acquifitions were to devolve. 

7 This 
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Uris account of the Pifta ie confirmed, 'word for word, 
by the venerable Bede* wha flouriflied in the beginning 
of the eighth century* when the Pi£ti(h empire ftill 
{inbfifted* and who .was himfelf a clofe neighbour tp 
their territory,, living in his monaftery at Weymouth, 
near Durfctm. He particularly takes notice of the pre- 
ference 1 given to the female line, amongft the Pi&$, 
which*, a& he obfervqs, is continued to this day. He 
telfc us alfo, that after the Britaips and Pi&s, the Scots 
of Jutland; inhabited Britain alfo *..'.,. 

^Thelxifh, who had long beheld the Roman cdncjuefts 
ia GeK&suvy and Gaul with a dlfcontented eye, as foon 
a* ever- they heard of Csefar's kivafcsn of Britain, be- 
came highly alarmed. From the names of the captains 
who were the principal oppofers of the Roman general, 
being demonfteaHy (rifh, we mould be led {to think* 
tbab they then held a fuperiority ovet Britain,. $8 they 
moft affurediy did over Scotland, But however this be* 
they early ftirred up their allies the Pi£ta, and fenC 
troops ft om time to time to harafs the invaders j and % 
the fubfequent Roman writers fumciently point out the 
Scots as a foreign nation, pouting their troops into Bri* 
tain to oppofe their arms f % In thefe early days, Britain 
tya&to Jreland, what glanders has been tf> ail Europe in 
later times, a theatre of glory ! Hither the gallant 
youth of our country repaired, when nothing worthy of* 
feced at home, and in conjunction wkh.,the Pi&s, and 
fometimes the Saxons, fucceffively attached the Britons 
and Romans ; and fo vigorous were, their, attacks, that 
thofe conquerors of almpft all the reft of the world, 
v were' at; length forced to feek for protection behind im- 
menfe mounds of qarth and ftone ; and finally in a re- 
treat! Cucullin % Comal Cearnqcb, /Sec have been fa- 

* Htffc. £ccle£* Britan. cSp. x. 
f Ammiir< Marccllin. Claud. &c. 
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mous lor their exploits in Britain ; fo have Fume Md6 
Cumhal, and his grandfon Ofcar j and our annals mention 
a violent difpute ehding in blood, on a divifion of the 
tooty gained by fione y in one df thefe excursions. In 
thefe frequent Vifits to Britain, numbers of Irifli, frona 
many obvious caufes, neceflarlly remained behind. But 
they remained without any Confidefable head, until 
about the bfeginiiiitg of the third Century, when Cairbre, 
6r Eochaid Rieda, made a folid fettlement in the noiv 
thern parts of Scotland, and from whom their pofterity, 
as tiie venerable Bede witnefles, to this day are called 
Dal-Ri6udini. ' This colony gradually encreafed; and 
all the exiles, and^fuch as became obnoxious at home, 
were there received with open arms, as Mac Con f the 
Col/as, &c. The Pi£U themfelves at length became 
alarmed at the power and vicinity df thefe people, and 
were determined, in the fourth century, to expel them 
the country as too dangerous allies. Th6 latter ap- 
plied to Uttall the Irilh monarch, who, with a mighty 
army invaded Scotland, as all our arinals teftify, and as 
Cambrenfi^ witnefles *, and compelled the Pi&s to a 
peaceable partition of the country, by which Cantire, 
Ar Agile % &c. were the portion of the Irilh colonifts. 
He alfo directed, that this new country (hould be called, 
frorti the mother one, Scotia ; and, as an acknowledge- 
ment of its dependartce, Scotia Minor. This alfo is 
confirmed fey Bede, who obferves, u that Ireland is pro* 
u perly the country of the Scots, iffuing out from 
€i which, they have alfo inhabited Britain, being before 
" pbfleffed by the PI£fe f. w - Even Hume feems to affert 
the fame ; for in a note upon his Hiftory of England ^ 
we find the following words: " It is certain, that in 
u very ancient language, Scotland means only the 

* Topogr. Hib. Diil.3. cap.'* 6. f Hift. Ecclcf. Brit, cap.i. 
{ Vol ii. p. ajS. 
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«* country north of the Firths of Clyde and Forth. I N 
** (hall not make a parade of literature to prove it, &r- 
** caufe I do not find that the point is difputed by the Scots 
u themfelves" In a word, a fovereignty was infenfiHy 
formed in the northern parts of Scotland, which gra* 
dually extending, at length, in the ninth century, under 
Keneth Mac Alpin, totally crufhed the Pi£bifh empire, 
fb as fcarce to leave any remaios of the people or lan- 
guage; which the archdeacon of Huntingdon * pathe- 
tically deplores, as a proof of the tranfitorinefs of human, 
greatnefs, The annihilation of the Pi&ifh government 
at thjs time, is thus recorded by Fordon ; ' 

Primus in Albanis fertur regnaffe Ktntthus % 
Filius Alpiniy pralia multa gerens, 
Expulfis piftiSf regnavit is oclo bis amis. 

Engaged in defending their acquifitions from the in* 
roads of the Britains and Saxons, the Danes, &c. th$ 
fpcceflbrs of Keneth, had little time to cultiyate letters^ 
nay, fo totally igjiqrant were tl*ey, that whiift they re- 
tained the language of their anceftors, which is yet pre- 
served in the Highlands and the ifles, they loft (he very 
letter itfelf ; fo that in later times, when fcience became 
tpore fafhronable, they were obliged to adopt that of their 
neighbours the Englifh. And to this day* an Albanian 
Scot cannot read his language in its native type, but in. 
the fjLomap letter, as fome gentlemen of the country 
have acknowledged to, mp, apd as from experience \ 
know. 

• It is with nations as with individuals : the moment 
they become powerful and opulent, they feek to ftamg 
fome degree of eminence on their characters. Whilft 
tfee or(e feeks for arms and a pedigree in th$ berald'ij 

t pift. Jib. i. fol i;i, 
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office, the other fearches into remote antiquity for a 
name. The Engiiih had formed pretentions of a vary 
high antiquity for their country ; and looked upon the 
newnefs of the Soottiih monarchy with contempt. Ed- 
ward I. to fupport his aflumed fuperiorhy orcr Scotland, 
with fome appearance of jiiftice, from JeofFry of Mon^ 
mouth, fett forth, that Britain, which was fo called 
from Brutus the Trojan, was divided between his three 
fons. From Laegrus the eldcft was his divifion called 
Laegria, now England : Camber's partition took the name 
of Cambria ; and from Alban&qs, was Albany called. 
From this he affirmed, that both Wales and Scotland 
were but appendages or fiefs to the Englifli crown. In 
1 30 1 his minifters delivered a petition in great form to 
pope Boniface VIII. in which his right of fupcriority is 
thus fupported 5 but the nobility of Scotland, not to be 
behind hsmd with Edward in point of antiquity, ad- 
drefs a letter to the above pontiff, in wliich they fet 
forth that their monarchy was eftablifhed in Britain 
many ages before Christianity, That Eric, the fon of 
Gathelus, came from Ireland to Albany, {and there 
founded a monarchy which continued uninterrupted to 
that time ; and that to commemorate thefe two names, 
their firft conqueft was called from them, Argathel, or 
Ere-Gathel, now A^dgyle *. The Scots, who feemed 
mightily pleafed with this their imaginary antiquity in 
Britain, complained greatly of Edward's deftroying all 
their annals in his inyafions of their country, by which 
they were left greatly in the dark' in many particulars. 
Mr. Hume thinks this lofs (if any fuch there was) of 
very little confequence to Scotland, or to the public { 
and I am clear, that if *ny records had been preferred 

• That even in ijpiritsals, the Engiiih Jbonld pretend tq no fvperioritp 
over them, they aflure this pope's fucceffor John, that Chriftianity was. 
eftablifhed in North Britain by St. Andrew himftlf, one of the twelve 
jollies, and brother to St, Peter ! 
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(as it is not improbable bat there might, by the early 
Irifli monks of Ipnia) they.cpuld pe of no ufe to the 
Scotch upoa that occafion, becaule they would be a$ 
ufikrteUtgible to them as Arabic. Nor can a stronger 
or mpre convincing proof be offered of a total fufpen*. 
fionof historic records, for at leail a confiderable time 
before the 'fcr a in question, than their entire ignorance 
of the very chara&er of their language ! This will ap- 
pear ftill more evident from what their memorials to 
Boniface, as well as to his fuecefibr John XXII. afiert, 

i 

compared with what. their later writers affirm. In theft: 
memorials, as we hafre feen, they fet forth that Ere, or 
Eric, was the fon of Gathelus and Bcota, contemporary 
with Mofes, and firft king of Scotland ; whereas Scota 
was not the wife, but the mother of Gathelus, and his 
fon was named Efru, not Ere. Nor was it for many ge- 
nerations after, that the fons of Milefiiis^ not -Gathelus^ 
invaded Ireland, from whence they confefs their Ere, or 
Eric came. At the time in queftion it would feem that 
they were fenfible that they impofed pn the pope and 
the public* Their laft defence was prefented at Rome in 
1320* and foon after they lent John Fordoo, a Scotch 
prteft to feeland, to colled: materials for an hiftory of 
fic&tkmd* of which th$ir own country was totally defti- 
tute» and to prove for them as refpe&able an antiquity in 
Britain, as their intereft and vanity required. The 
^gro^QfirM^Orjccolle&ed, it is certain that he began writing 
it before the year 1341* for he mentions that year in 
tbf WQfk.aa a prefent one. The reader will from this 
pergeive, how tfofe it comes tp the year 1329 \ and he 
will be the more convinced of the truth of what I have 
%dvam$d» from' the wi^e' difference between his aera of 
the Scottiih monarchy and the above. For whereas the 
firft .ihokes their antiquity ill Britain coeval with M<tfes % 
this laffi write* fixes it, at about 330 years before Chrift, 

A great falling off, truly I 

Had 
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Had they reded bene, things might hive remained to % 
and their ideal Britifh antiquity hare been undifputed. 
But this would not do. As they aflumed an early do* 
minion in England, as Scots, they began to claim tfabfe 
heroes and faints of Ireland, whofe bravery and piety 
have been fo revered over Europe, as Scots of North- 
Britain, not of Ireland. We may judge of the bare- 
facednefs of their falfehoods and piracies, from the un- 
common feverity with which their writers have been 
treated by the literati of Europe. The great antiquarian 
Leland, exprefsly fays of Boethius-s Seotorum Hjftqria, 
that its falfehoods are fo many, and fo glaring, as fcarcely 
to be enumerated ? 

He&oris htflorici) tot quot mendacia /crip/it f 
Si vis ut numerem, leclor amice tibi ; 
Mejubeas etiamfiuBus numerate marinas, 
Et liqaidi Jlellas enumerate poli I 

And our great and pious archbiQiop Ufher, after tracing 
Thomas Dempfter through every winding and fubterfuge 
of lowed evafion, and expofing his impofitions to all 
Europe, concludes his tale with alluring us, that fo much 
is tie to be fufpe&ed, that we ihould believe nothing that 
he advances, without ocular demondration ; **Tamfuf- 
Cf petlafidei hominem ilium fuijfe comperimus, et Mies tejfe- 
** ram fregijfe, ut oculatos not effe oporteat et nifi quod vir 
« demus, nihil ab eo acceptum credere " and, to complete 
his infamy, his name has been tranfmitted to pofterity, 
with the honourable epithet of Hagiokleptas or Saint 
Stealer. 

Neither afhamed nor intimidated at the palpable refu- 
tations of Caledonian vanity, and from pens fo rcfpe&- 
able as Loyde, Stillingfleet,' Ufher, Ward, Routh, Gol- 
gan, &c. their fucceffprs with inflexible obftinacy, 
have purfued {he fame point of antiquity, and with as 
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much compofure as if what their predeceflors advanced, 
were admitted as acknowledged fads ! Thus Sibbald, a 
Fidifb phyfician, treading io the fteps of Fordon, Boetii*s> 
Demp/ter % &c. and finding that Scotia and Hibemia ' 
were by the early* as well as by the writers of the mid- 
dle ages, ufe4 indiscriminately for the fame nation, has 
boldly averted in his Treatife en the, Thule of the Ancients* 
that by the vvord Scotia, North-Britain in general was 
known $ but that the names Hibemia and Ierne wer* 
peculiar to the country about Strathern, not to Ireland I 
Thus he translates the line in Claudian — Scotorum Cu* 
mulus Jlevit gladalis Ierne ; 

« Icy Strathern bemoaned huge heaps of Scots \\' 

" for (fays he) did the poet mean Ireland, he would 
" not call it Glacialis Ierne ; and as we find in the 
" Martyrology a San&us Meanus, Epifcopus^ Abradant*, 
" and no Irifti writer ever pretended, that Aberdeen 
« was in Ireland, it is manifeft that by Hibemia, they 
*' underftood Scotland/' However the learned Ward # 
{hews it to have been the city of Down, to which the 
word Aber, which Signifies ftagnant water, was for* 
merly affixed. But let us for once admit no fuch plate 
in Ireland ; would it not be more prudent to fuppofe 
the Italian miftpok in the name of this See, than from 
it to transfer the name of our country to another ? Bc- 
fides, this will never fupport his affertion, that the 
ancient Hibemia meant Strathern, For this laft is in 
Perthfhire ; whereas Aberdeen is the capital of the flrire 
qf that name. But how will he reconcile this to the 
evidences of all antiquity ? Csefar defcribes Hibemia a$ 
a large iiland, exa£Uy fituated as we find modem Ireland 
at this day ; and Dr. Sibbakl allures us, it is but a part 

• {fe P^trii 5. Rumoldi, p. 37^, 
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of Petthtbiie, not area near the fea. Tacitus tell* as it 
id a noble ifiand, \vhere trade it infinitely more extenfive 
than in Britain y yet •our modern DoQor aver©, that it 
is «a poor- wtetehed place, without . trade or property ! 
Evert Glmfan hwnfcif irmft manifeftly infult both his 
patron iti/kben, and the whole Roman people, when 
he make* the Pi&s and Saxops, two acknowledged dlf- 
tin& nations, unite with the Scots (whom he makes 
(he mod considerable of the three) to attack the Br kens 
and Romans $ whereas fo far from being a feparate peo- 
ple, they were but an inconfiderable portion of the very 
fids themfelves ! Thus he introduces Britain : 

Me qwque vicims peretmtem gentibus inqvit> 
Munivlt Stilicho. Totum quum Scotus Hibernem 
Mwit $ & i*f*fto fyumawt remige Thetis I 
liltus ffi&utH cttrisy ne bdla tunenm 
Stetica, nee Pi&orum tremorem, tie Iktore toto 
Prtfpicerwn dnhiis venturer* Suxona vertis. 

Sir George Mat Kenzie in his Dtfetue of tie Stuart 
tine, deems it a kind of lefe^majefty, even to controvert 
the antiquity of the Scottifh monarchy. His warmth fo 
ffrr gets the better of his judgment, that he fcarce de- 
fcends to argue with common temper; and feems ado- 
nifhed, that the bifliop of St. Afaph, ihould raife the 
lead doubt of an affair, which he judges the honour of 
his country fo deeply imenefted in. But to overlook 
every thing elfe, let us for once admit* what he fo ftre- 
huoufly contends for, and what manymen of eminence 
in fetters, and particularly his countryman Innes denies, 
namely, that there really exifted fudi writers as a Veri- 
mundus and Cornelius Hibernicus \ that they were not 
the creation of He&or Boetius, but authors o( the ele- 
venth century 5 for he does not pretend that his country 
afforded earlier }iiftori^ns;lMrHl their bare affirmations 

be 
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be fufficicnt ttt eftaMifh a ticc of icings in Albany for 
fifteen centuries before their lime f Was it by intuition 
they Found rMs -out, or by Wai tradition^ for they had 
no annals to dirt& then* ? He tells tos by tradition ; for. 
at tlie crowning, as well as the interment of their . 
princes, it was ufoal to recite their pedigrees! Tkur 
tradition, which he will by no means admit, and but for 
a few centuries, in points of religion, becomes orthodox 
doctrine when it ferves to eftablifli his , hiftorical hypo- 
thec's. v Can there "be ftronger evidence of a total fuf- 
penfion of records, and letters in North-Britain, next 
to the proofs already given ? The truth of the matter is, 
(and Mr. Innes aflerts the fame) that the. Albanian Scots, x 
constantly engaged in wars, attended little to the cul- 
tivation of letter*, or prefervaiion of records, until 
Edward the Firft's dangerous afiertiona pointed out to v 
them the neceflky of both. We may judge how ex* 
tremely ill informed they were of the hiftory of their 
mother country at this time, when they brought a colony 
of Scots from Ireland,, fome centuries before they even 
arrived there I We have feen Fordon, their firft real 
hiftorian, by what he had learned in Ireland, in fo fhort 
a time as twenty years after this epocha, cut, at one 
flap, above one thoufand years from their pretended 
antiquity* ' 'Iliis wild hypothefis, moulded into fome; 
fprm by Fordon, was ftill further improved by Boetius, 
•John Major, Buchanan, &c. and had profcflbr Demgfter 
preferred any degree of modefty in his ecclefiaftical 
hiftory, might have ftill preferved fome little fliadow of 
credit ;* but his rapacity in at once alienating all the holy 
and lettered men of Ireland, raifed the indignation of 
die kingdom, and brought on thofe inquiries, fo injuria 
ous tp Caledonian annalifts and hiftorians. 

I had prepared myfelf, in the rough copies of this 
work, to be much more full on all the- points which I 
haye here but iltghtfy touched 5 but cohfidering that this 

had 
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tad been already fufficiently done to my hands, by 
writers pf the firft eminence ; refie&ing alfo that Mr, 
Innes, in bis Critical Inquiry, l$c. has fairly demon- 
ftraied the impoftures of his countrymen on this head \ 
and feeing the whole totally reje&ed by the prefent 
writers of Scotland ; I thought it too uniqtejrefting to 
the public to be further mentioned, v 
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^he Scotch the only nation in Europe which goes retrograde 
to the evidence of their hiftory-— A fyftem of hiftory founded 
on fpurious poems f and condemned — A fecoetd attempt in 
another Jtyle—fThe preface to this new performance ex- 
amined-r-The firft and fecond differtations of Dr. Mac 
Pherfon confidered> and an hiftory of America fketched out 
in the Caledonian tafte — The third, fourth^ and fifth of 
thefe dijfertations analyfed, and Dr. Mac Pherfon's difin- 
genuity proved — Further proofs of this $ as well of the 
truth of Iri/b hiftory difplayed in the examen of thefxtb % 
feventh, eighth, and ninth dijfertations^ 

JLT mqft np dgubt appear very extraordinary, whilft. 
the Engli(h,.who for bravery and manly virtues, are 
tqual to any natipn \ for power and riches, at this day, 
fuperior to mod j have long fince given ijp their preten- 
tions to a remote antiquity which they could not welj 
prove ; and are content to be the defendants of Britpnsj 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans ? as hiftory ffcews \ whilft 
France* Germany, &c. adhere to the fame faithful 
evidences ; that Scotch writers alone fiiould oppofe the 
truth of hiftory, and for (tie fake of fingitfaritv, advance 
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tenets as oppofite to truth as light is to darknefs i nay, 
advance them contrary to the general fenfe of the people 1 
Thus Maitlarid tells us*, that the Albanian Scots, yet 
call themfelves Cinnad Scuit, and Trial Satit, and their 
language Scuit-Bheala : and I am allured, that the High- 
land {Scots ftfll glory in their Milefian anceftry. 

Their true hiftory is very ancient, and to them very 
honourable. Their anceftors, the Pi&s, fettled in North- 
Britain foofl after the eftablifliment of the Milefian mo- 
narchy in Ireland ; but then they were tributaries to the 
Irifh. Ay, there's the rub I The Irifh are no longer that 
great and powerful people, who by arms and letters, 
garc laws to the neighbouring dates. Opprefled, and 
unhappily divided, they have themfelves fcarce the fke- 
leton of a constitution left ; and a Scot, like all modern 
friends, is too polite to adhere to or even recoiled an old 
acquaintance, fo much out at the elbows. The Irifh 
called them Cabluan-don, or the poilerity of Cahlvia, 
from which name die Romans .took their Calidonian} 
and as the Latins, from the painting of their bodies, fur- 
named them Pi&s, the Irifh for the fame reafon caHe4 
them Cruithnigh. The Scottifh empire, forming in the 
third, was founded in Albany in the beginning of the 
fixth century ; and fo powerful did it become, by re- 
cruits from tjie mother country, that in the ninth it over* 
threw the Piftifh monarchy, and eftablifhed its dpmini- 
.on over the entire kingdom. Is not this an honourable 
evidence of power and bravery, and of the royal trunk 
from whence they branched ? Would not any other 
people glory in fuch an anceftry ? The reader has already 
feen the abfurdities their writers have fallen into, by at- 
tempting to fupport a ridiculous Britifh antiquity, they 
had no pretentions to ; and he has alfo feen thern fipce 
univerially relinquifhing all claim to it. He will now 

* Hiftorjr of Scotland voL L p. 149, - 

behold 



toehold » riew> f yftem df iiftory, moth mote ceatemptf* 
We and ridkuftHte than tfco fames, becanfe oppofits to 
eifeiy eridfcace of antiquity. . . 
~ 8om4 yefc*a-ago, diffefeat dttaehcd piece* were pnb- 
lifted in Leaden uxttferth* title of Fragments of High* 
land-Poetrj*; the ftyib and . manner of; w3uc)l iwre tini- 
'veffaliy admitedu . "The pubtie «e<e protnsfak mace cor- 
4e& pieces from, the feme quarter*, and: tRe teatdefigas 
e* the whole* began foon to. appeal/ . The Scotch fare it 
ki vain to hope 'to oftabiifli an. higU ^riliffnir^ in Britain, 
whilll Irifb hiftory bore any credit^ tft wlalit any of tie 
natives .cultivated i«s ancient language*. That tone feem- 
ed ww arrived,. The. nobility and -gently of Irehu*!, 
fince the revolution^ frorna .poiicy ataeaarnpied in any 
• other polite nation* feemed totally tosdeffpifo thehtfbosy 
and language of thew country 5 and- tec Jook upon every 
inJIult offered to botlv * wkh as mock Jbporifa ittfinfikiiiiy as 
if they had not the leaft conpe&ian with either. What 
Utile remains of credit weoo allowed ta otor: neglected 
annals, the fabricators, o£ thefb poems intended' to anni- 
hilate, and on their ruin efta&ltQL $ newr hifiboricaL hy- 
pothefis* more fauonrable to Scotland. 
. From them it would feeat (contrary to what all their 
former writers advanced) that the Pkls and Scats were 
really one people, not diftinfik nations. That tfaey.we&e 
, the Aborigines o£ Britain,, but infenfflsty giving way 

to different inrackrs, they retired more northward* 
that here growing : more numerous, and powerful, they 
fent colonies from time to time, to Iceland* which at 
length, by their affiftance, made. a dompletc conqneft of 
the country. To (lamp the greater degree of credit on 
thefe precious poems, foon after appeared, A t Critical 
Differtation en the Poems tf Qffta*, the main defign of 
which was to prove, their great antiquity 'and genuine- 
nefs \ and this was followed by public declarations of 
different Pi&iih gentry, affirming their remembering 

. the 




the recital of different parts of this great work, by high* 
land bards. So 'great pains taken $o eftablifh the credk 
of thefe poems, cbuld not be for nothing 5 nojr were any 
ever in more neeii of fuch aid* . To uaake generals, he- 
roes, and poets, 01 Irifh defcent, citizens of Pi&avia v to 
fynchronize warriors who fldurHhed at very different 
periods, fuch a* Cucujlih, Conall Cearriach, &c. of the 
flrft century, with Fingal, or Fione Ijtfaq Cumbal, who 
lived in the third,; and to unite alt thefe in a war againft 
the Danes, who were not even heard of in Europe until 
the ninth, demanded all the finefie imaginable ! Buftha't 
thefe poemQ fhoutd " be the balls of a new fyftem of 
Scotch and Irifh hiftory, required more faith than feerii^ 
to come to the (hate of the prefent age, * Were all the 
annals of Ireland totally loft (and more pains has been 
taken to effe&'fhis, than topreferve them) and her an- 
r cient hiftory quite forgot, yet ftill would fuch abfurdi- 
ties gain nd credit j for with them muft the molt re- 
fpeftable of old Englifli, and even Roman writers, pe- 
ri(h before a fabric could be raifed on fo tafrfefs a founda- 
tion^ tender ' the aufpices of lord Bute, and counte- 
nanced i>y the nobility and gentry df Scotland, were 
' thefe poems ufbered into the world with a curious dif- 
fertatfon, and notes feplete with the greateft degree d£ 
afperky on the Irifh nation^ * The late Dr. Warner* to 
whom we are indebted for an hiftory of Ireland, firft 
took up the pen in fupport of this defencefefs nation - T 
and, from the bare appearance of them, fhewed the 
Impaction* and deGgns aimed at. I too, in two' dif- 
ferent letters, pubtifhed in Wilfbn's Dublin Magazine* 
endeavoured to recal to my countrymen fome memory 
of their gon&quencc and dignity ; and in the Journal 
d$s Sfavans, .for May, June, &c. $7^4, a fuller elucida- 
tion was thrown on this fubjed.* But it is to nty 
muck-eftteined friend, Mr. O'Connor, that the pubKc 

are 
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are indebted for a complete refutation and dete&ion of 
James Mac Pherfon. Whilft he was preparing his dif- 
fertations on Irifli hiftory, for the prefs, 1 frequently im- 
portuned him to attempt fomething in this way ; repre- 
fenting to him, when thefe little trifling fugitive pieces 
would be totally , forgot, thefe poems might be again 
"trumped up with new fplendour j wherein it might be 
obferved, that if there had been the leaft doubt of their 
authenticity, the Irifli nation would not have remained 
.totally filent on that head, and the rather, as at fuch a 
period^ there might not perhaps be found in the kingdom 
one man fufficiently matter of the fubje& to retort on 
them.' Dolus an virtus ', quis in hofit requirai? 

Poems of 1500 years, preferred by oral tradition only, 
being found unequal to the great defign of fubverting 
irifli hiftory, it was agreed in the great council of the 
Picli/b Scalds ) to try what plain prpfe, general fcepti- 
cifm, and plaufible conjeftures might produce. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1757, there appeared in London, Critical 
Differtations on the Origin, Antiquities, &c. of the 
. ancient Caledonians and their poilerity, the Pi&s, Bri- 
tifk > and Irifli Scots. By John Mac Pherfon, D* D. 

In the preface, we are informed that the author, con- 
sidering the great mafs of fi&ion which all the nations of 
Europe prefent as their ancient hiftory, refolved to ani- 
madvert on fome of them, and accordingly began with 
the hiftory of his native country. \ « Though," fays he, 
** the Scots have as juft pretentions to high antiquity as 
. ** any nation in Europe, yet their origin is peculiarly in- 
" wived in dartnefs" He tells us, when monkiOi 
learning, religious virtues and afcetic aufterities flou- 
rilhed in Ireland, and amongft the Saxons,, his country- 
men were almoft totally illiterate. Th^t at this feafon 
the Irifli, availing themfelves of their Superiority, broached 
thofe fables of their being the progenitors of the Brittfh 

1 Scots, 
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Scots, and whichiyftem Bede, oat o£- hit-great venera- 
tion for the country, adopted ! Here is, ah hopeful hy- 
pothefis, and the axe applied to the root of Irifii hiftory. 
But without involving Bede in the fame charge, thefe 
men krfcw nothing would avail.* His tftdit alone vfh 
fuftieientto Waft all «err r KbpesV 'TKc-feifli th^n,' at * 
time when arts and letters, and a. moft unexampled 
piety and' charity, rendered their: names illuftrious over 
all Europe, made all thefe virtues f a; tioak; for whatf 
why for claiming the honour of being the predeceflbrs 
of a people rudt y otfcure, and illiterate, pent up in a 
corner of North-Britain ( Bede too, whofe erudition, 
piety, and truth, have immortalized his name and writ- 
ings, is made a party to this bill. But where did Mac 
Pherfon find fhat the Scottifli hiftory was at this time 
broached in Ireland ? not from Bede; nothing like it 
efcapedhis pen ! Not frorn the Irifh $ for no traces of it 
can bo found ip their writings ! Not in Piftifli records * 
fpr liQ tejlsus they wer,e at this time quite illiterate! 
."VyJUc^C tjt^n feallrwe, look for it ? certainly in his own 
ftnagin&ijjon alone, where, however, we fhall difcover 
j»any.nic«;e novelties equally extraordinary in the courfe 
of > this inquiry! Hte proceeds to tell us, that before 
Jthe total defertipn of Britain by the Romans, the Cale- 
d©nian$ were, divided into two diftinffc nations, the 
J^ucaledones. and Ve&urionesj and by tnefe he urider^ 
ftands tfVe people who, a (hort tirrie after^ were known 
bv the names if Pi£ls and Scots, where are the proofs 
of* this*;? ... AmmianuS Marcelllnus # tells \us 3 indeed. 




Wert ranging about the country* Claudiari, tqo, notes ' the 

different 'nations which then Vafteil the Roman' pirq- 

vinces ot Britain : . . . .. . f 

' •''? M' •» . x ..-♦*;..; j;rn;.» . ;,,;t.A ''v*-,u 
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Or cadet^ incaluit PicJonptl. /anguine Thtde 
Scottram &smuJas Jlevit glacialif Ierne. 

rftofpcr Tyro tells up, that , Maxjrnus routed the Scots 
and Picls, as jhey made an.incurfion into Britain*, and 
Etimenes, in his panegyric on Conftantioe Caefar, the 
father of Cpriftantine the Great, mentions the Scots 
and Pi As, as the conftant enemies, of Britain. When 
Alafic the Goth threatened Rome itfelf, and the Romans 
recalled their troops from their mod remote conquefts, 
Claudian de Bello Gcthko informa us» that 

Venit et extremis U^io pratenta Britannis 
*%tuc Scoto dot fr ana truci, feroque notataf. 
Per legit exahimes Picto morieh(e jiguras. 

* ■* * • • 

Thus, not only Bede, but RonVan evidences,' are clear 

againft the very ground-wofk of this ftrange fyftem of 

making the Scots and Pi&s one nation. He do£tor, 

however, purlues his fcheme thus : " the Heathen Danes 

" having driven numbers of Saxon ecclefiaftics into 

u North-Britain, they there firft introduced the cuftom 

*' of recording events in monkifh chronicles ; and upon 

« the authority of Bede, they all adopted the fyftem 

" that the Scots were of Iriih extraction." If then the 

Scots, iooo or I ioo years ago, believed themfelve* the 

jwftertty of the Irifh, and Have continued to believe fo 

until thefe twenty or thirty years paft, what . figure did 

Dr. Mac Pherfon caft to render him fo much more 

knowing in times paft, than the living witneflbs? But,, 

unfortunately, at the very time he fixes for the Scots 

being inftnt&ed. in hiftory by the Saxon ecclefiaftics, 

the latter were fo extremely ignorant, that AJJer y in his 

fife of Alfred, firnamed the Great, and the mod learned 

•f the Saxon rac^ tells us> "that from the Humberto 

« the 
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u the Thames, there was qot a prieft that underftood the 
u liturgy in the rnother-torigue ; and that from the 
*< Thames to the fea, there was hot one to tranflate the 
u eafieft piece of Latin !" To Bede's great friendfhip. 
to the Irifh, this writer Tiow adds his prejudice" to the 
Scots; « for, H fays he, « the northern Scots, not 
u yielding to the decrees of Rome about the celebration 
« of fcafter, Tonfure, fcc. he juftly detefted; but Ird- 
" land being then efteemed the Ifland of Saints, and 
u the Catholic faith being there in its utmoft purity, 
w the decifions from Peter'schair Were received with the 
<c molt profound fubmiffion." . '" l " 

Were eve^fu^h palpable miftakes jubliihed in an en- 
lightened age? -The truth of the matter is, and fiede 
himfelf is clear in ' it, the church of Ireland then op* \ 

pofed its tenets to thofe of Rome, The archbiihops of 
Armagh were kind of patriarchs of the adjacent ifles, 
as well as primates of Ireland. From them the Pi&s 
and, Scots, as well as the Britains and Saxons, toot the 
timq of celebrating of Eafter, and the eaftern form of 
Tonfure. St. Colman, the Irifh bifliop of Lindisfarren, 
in 664, with moft of his clergy, and many Englifh, 
quitted Northumberland, rather than fubrait to. the de* 
cifions, of a fynod, held at that time there, in which it , 
was agreed to reje& the Iriflb, and adhere to the Roman 
ordinances. Bcde, whilft he extols the piety, humility 
and charity of C§lman f as well as his predeceflbrs, Aidan 
and FinamtSy yet cehfurea them freely for their obftinacy 
in adhering fo firmly to the cuftoms of their anceftors, 
in oppofition to the See of Rome ; nor was it until hia 
own days, that the Irifh, convinced by Adamnanus y ad- 
mitted of the Romifh alteration. He even praifes 
Cod, for that the. Englifh^ who were principally con- 
verted and inftruAed in thq faith of Chritt by Iriflimen, 
now in their turn, convinced them of their error in the 

z% time.' 
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i€ . nor's work." An honour it feems Dr. Mac Pherfon 
will not deign •« to adversaries who dfc Iqw fcurtility, 
« c in the place pf argument and difpaflionate difquifition." 
Every one that knows this gentleman, will confefs that 
he feems the lead formed for low fcurrility, or intem- 
perate rage* In the difiertation in queftion, he has, with 
the grcateft precifipn, demonstrated the impositions in- 
tended on the public, by the poems of Fingal. If in the 
courfe of this inquiry, it became evident that they were 
a modern fabrication, to ferve the caufe of impofition, 
Mrho has Mr. Mac Pherfon to blame for the charges 
brought fp home againft him ? If a (harper is dete&ed, 
or an infofcnt coward chaftifed, what gentleman feels the 
indignity ? If a Ldand, a Lind, a Stanihurft, &Cr de- 
teft the impofitions of a Boetius 5 pr an Uiher, a Ward, 
a Routh, or a Wading, the plagiarifms of a Dempfter, 
&c. is the republic of letters wounded through their 
fides ? But enough of this curious preface ; proceed 
we now to the performance itfelf. 

The firft difiertation is intended to point out the fal- 
lacy, or at bed: the uncertainty of the pretentions of 
rnoft European nations, to a remote antiquity. This is 
granted \ but how can it affect the antiquities of Ire- 
land ? Becaufe the Germans, Gauls, and Britains, have 
no annals beyond a .certain period, does it follow, that 
the Roman and Greek records are impofitions ? . Does 
it follow, from fpme npbility.and gentry being of a men 
dern date, that the houfes of Claneboy, of Thomond\ 
and pf JCildare, are to lie in obfeurity? The Irifh an«t 
tiquities ar^ too well eftabQflied to be afie&qd by fuch 
general .premifes. 

The fecond cUSertatipn fuppofes the world peopled 
from Afiaj that thence one colony prefled upon ancv 
fher, until he fixes the Caledonians in North-Britain, 
and from thence he peoples Ireland. Had we no re- 
cords |p oppofe to fuch a fyftcm, would not the world, 

for 
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for many reafons, be exciifable in doubting oh this 
head ? But as we have the moft authentic ones, what 
judgment will the reader form of this gentlemanVmo-< s 
dcfty, who authoritatively requires out belief of it? 
What philofopher of modern date would prefume to 
oppofe a darling hypothecs, to the evidences of nature 
aftd experience ? Should not a modern hiftorian thea 
bh*(h ? at lead his readers ought for him, for obtruding 
fyftematic reveries in the teeth of ancient records ? We 
fhall propofe an hlftorical fcheme in the mpdern tafte, 
by which the dangers of fuch innovations will appear 
more fully \ and for argument fake, Tuppofe in fome fu- 
ture age, England by her inteftine commotions, reduced 
to her primitive obfcurity, and America become the 
centre of poorer and riches. Thus would fome future 
American 'Mac Pherfon argue ; 

«« As population muft come from the eaft, all partg 

u of the globe muft have received their inhabitants from 

11 this' great refervoif, in proportion to their contiguity 

"only. Hbw abfurd then to fuppofe that this great 

« continent of America was peopled from Britain, fo 

" temote from us, and fo obfcure ? Our vicinity to 

*« Alia clearly points out our anceftry r In the i6th, 

4i 17th', and 1.8th centuries, thefe iflanders were a pow- 

« erful people; they reformed the* eftablifhed religion 

** of their country, and ofcourfe its hiftory 5 and as 

^ inany people froYn hence repaired thither for learn* 

« ing, and to be inftru£ted in the new religion, the ah* 

« furd do&rirte of our being a Britifh colony was then 

«< fir ft broached. It is true, the fan>e language being 

« common to both', gives fome appearance of feafdn t« 

« the tale ? for a tale it certainly is. The fajne lying 

*< legends that advanced thU fyftem, fo injurious to our 

« high antiquity, formally tell us alfo, that this coun- 

« try received its name from one Americus Vefputius* 

« who 1 was fuppofed, in 1497, t0 ^ aye firft difcovered 

"it # 
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« it, in a voyage from Europe. How abfurd ! Our 
t ** anceftors were called Americans from their being at 

" all times ready to fpill their Wood in defence of their 
« c country; from Aipn, fangnis t and^c®. /undo * ?nd this 
* c tingle derivation is of more real confequeqce.fowarjU 
\ " investigating our ancient hiftory,, thai* all, the . tale? 
« invented by Britiih and American monks. They alfo 
" tell us, that the aborigines of this country were called 
• " Indians, and had a language and law? of their, own j 
« and that we in procefs of time deftroyed thefe, people 
~ u by frequent .aids from the mother-country. A tale 
* c evidently defigned to confirm the potion of. our.de- 
" pendency on thefe people; and obligations to them. 
€€ But though thisj like the reft, was fwaHowed down 
" by our credulous anceftors, who having no record/, of 
« their own> never fufpe&ed the deception of thefe de- 
« figning Britains, yet has this no. better foqnd^tion 
« than their other dreams. As our progenitors were 
" called Americans, from their bravery* fo were they 
" alfo called Indians, from ix&wv, as they, formerly fup- 
« plied Europe with the fpices of the eaft. But if they 
" were a diftinft nation from the American why 
« fliould there not be fonje remains of their language 
" to prove.it ! Rejecting all thefe tales, the tjruth qf 
" the matter is briefly this : In very remote times, our 
« country being overftocked with inhabitants (I fhall 
•f not fix on the precife aera, but I hope fome future 
« hiftorian, more enlighted, than I, may) fent colonies 
" to Britain ; and thefe by degrees, and conftant fup- 
« pjies from hence, nqt only fixed an empire thers, but 
'" alfo brought all the adjacent countries under their do- 
"-ipinioiv Thus, thefe ungrateful, and degenerate iflge 
^ c of the great; continent of America, reward • our 
« tendernefs . to them» in giving, thqm exiftence and 
" power I" • 

. - Ridiculous 
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Ridiculous as this fcheme of hiftory 15* yt t it is no; 

fo^urci or more fabulous than the prefect Caledonian 
adoption!. 

In Mac Pherfon's third diflertation, he means to prove, 
that the Pi£ls were the descendants of the Caledonian^. 
I go farther, I believe they were h>ut #fferenf names 
fpr fhe fame people j and I have pointed out the reafon 
why they were fo called . in this and .the laft chapter r 
But what are his indu&ions from the premifes? he. 
boldly demands at what time .were they exhaufted, or 
Tp degenerate, as tq yield up their country, their free* 
dom, and their reputation, to a cotyny, or even an army 
of Scandinavian rovers, who fo manfully oppofed the 
Roman encroachments? Softly, dear Do&or, we mult 
firft underftand one another, that the public may com* 
prehend both. If you mean by Scandinavian rovers, the 
Pi&s, as you. furely dp, I agree with, you that, they 
were np upftart nation $ but furely you do not fuppofe 
thefe the colony who made a fettlement in North Britain, 
in the* third century* I mult again fet you right; and 
I am forty, for the honour of letters and humanity, that 
fo much chicane mould, be found in any gentleman, 
much lefs in a churchman. The colony who made a 
fettlement in the northern parts of Caledonia in the 
third century, was not a Scandinavian,.but an Irilh one ; 
was not compofed of the enemies, hut the cqnftant friends 
and allies of the Pi£ts. Thefe, a? I have.already oh- 
ferved, were fettled there many centuries before Chrift. 

The fourth differtation, treats of the Pidifh monarchy. 
Iuji$bifti he highly cenfures his countryman Innes, for 
making a Pi&ifli monarchy in Caledonia, in oppofition 
to .the Scottifh one fabricated by Fordon, an4 which John 
Msrjoft'Bqetius, fli^chauan, &c./were, at fuch pains to 
fupport. To,ridiculfr the Jri(h ^cooupt ; of the Picb, 
cxa&ly copied by Beds* in his .fir ft chapter, and by. ail 
Brittft ai\d Scotch fubfequejnt writer^ he gravely aik$, 

when 
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*hen the Pi£h requefted wives from the Irifli, Where 
was the ncceffity for their fubmitting, and afterwards for 
making it an irrevocable rule of their legiflation, to make 
the iflue by thefe IrHh ladies only, capable of inheritance. 
Why an oatft became ncceffary in this cafe, fays he, when 
they had no other women, he leaves to the fenachies of 
Ireland to determine/ No doubt but he imagined he 
made a fine difcovery, when he hit upon this witty con- 
ceit ( But I would afk the advocates of this fyftem, if 
they ever yet heard of a colony of people feekihg new 
habitations, who did riot bring with them their wives and 
children ? Let us fuppofe them ever fo itifidious and 
deceitful, we (hould hardly thirik them fo abandoned as 
to defert their progeny. In the fpeech of their chief, 
to the Irifli princes, on their landing and begging their 
protection, we find the following : *« We (hall not en- 
- u tertaih you with whining tales of our misfortunes $ 
to thefe we will leave our children to record/' In thefe 
early days, no doubt but polygamy was common ; and 
thefe people requefting new wives from the Irifli, was 
only the better to fecure their prote&ion. Did not the 
Milefians themfetves bring their wives along with them, 
and why not the Pids ? Befides, there was fomething more 
humiliating and mortifying in their conftant preference 
of their iffue by the Irifli, than at firft fight appears. 
For by it, in alt future times, had a ViGt iffue by a Bri- 
tifli, and again by ah Irifli woman, the children of the 
latter only could claim the inheritance in exclufion to all 
others; and this is the reafon why Bede tells us, that 
this law fubfifted even in 'his days. Hence it appears, 
that it could not be from *a particular averfion to Cale- 
donian heretics,' that Bede was fo juft to the Irifli. Mo- 
tives very different from what feem to a&uate D#Mac 
Pherfon, prompted thij^OTeft* arid' venerable writer: a 
regard to truth* 1 arid ah high veneration for the 'power, 
the humanity and benevolence cif ttub illUftrious Oration, 

made 
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made him happy in rendering them' the juftice they to 

well merited from his country. If, fays Mac Pl\erfon> 

tradition without the help bf Tetters, coldd preferve the 

names of 70 Pi&iflr kings, arlnnes has affirmed, Wh at 

could hinder the Iirifli frbm priefervlngby the fame oval 

tradition, the names of dll'thg monarchs and provincial 

kings who reigned there to th$ time of Loagaire ? Would 

not the, reader from this interrogatory,' fuppofe that the 

Irifh did not preferve fuch a catalogue 5 and yet every one 

Jfche lesrft converfant in our hxftqry, knows that the names 

and reigns of thefe different princes are handed d6wri to 

us (but not by oral tradition alone) with a furprifing mi- 

nutenefs f 

In his fifth differtatidn on the Pi&lfli language, not 
able to get over Bede's pofitive aflertion, « that die gof- 
" pel was in his days preached through Britain in five 
« different tongues, the Saxon, Brit lib, Pi£ti(h f Scotch, 
" arid Roman," he infinuates that this holy man had 
great fatisfa&ion in thinking that the number of lan- 
guages fpoken in Britain, exa&ly correfponded with the 
number of books in which the Mofaic laws were writ- 
ten 5 and that therefore to introduce a parallel fo edify- 
ing, he might too haftily believe thefe languages to be 
really different. To jtiftify this affumption, he obferves 
that Bede was not a thorough judge of the Scottiih, in 
the few fyecimens he has given. For inftance, he ex- 
plains Alcluith, or Dumbarton, into the' rock above 
Clyde, and Dal-Reudini, into the portion of Rieuda. 
But if the venerable Bede, and the author of the Arch*- 
ologia were wrong in thefe tranflations, why has not Dr. 
Mac Pherfon fet us right ? I know not what ail fignifies 
in modern erfe ; but in claflical Trifh it fignifies a rock, 
and this is juftified by the' ancient names of places, as 
Ail, or Elphin, the White Rock, Cafliel, the Rock of 
Tribute, &c. and Dal, fignifies* a lot or portion, as well 
asthfe pbftefityof eminent' men \ as the DaLAraidhv, 

DalCeas, 
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Dal-C&s* Dal-Fiathach, &c. noted tribes in Ireland* 
But the Do&ot explain* Alcluith into Dumbarton. 
How is a writer to be pitied, who enjoins himfelf the 
talk of tracing and poiqtipg out the oleanders and fubter- 
fuges of an author fo infinccrc^ Co evafive as the prefent? 
The .name of Dunbartou was 90$ give? to this city for 
more .than a century later than Bede's time! It was 
about the year 855, and in the reign of Donald Mac Ken- 
toetji, that at the felicitation of the remains of the van- 
quifhcd Pids* the princes ^f Britain over-ran Scotland, 
and on a peace, Ail-Cluith was marked a$ the Britifh 
bounds* and was then called Dun-Briton, or the Britifh 
Fortification, "It is unneceffary," fays he, « to difpute 
*' with vehemence this pious writer's account of the 
" then languages of Britain, If a modern author (hould 
u aHert, that die gofpel is now preached in five different 
*' tongues in Britain, in the tyeljb t in Gaelic* in French^ 
" in the Englifh of Middkfex, and Scotch of Buchan % no 
" reafqnable obje&jon could be made to the propriety 
" of fuch an infertion, ^however true it may be, thai 
" the two lad. languages are in fubftance the fame," Sec* 
But will this fort of ratiocination explain away the fenfe 
of Bede, and prove that the Scotch and Pi&ifli were 
effentially the fame ? , "Wpuld a modern author fay, bet 
caufe there are two or three French churches in Lon-r 
dori, that the French were a diftimSfc, nation inhabiting 
Britain, as Bede does of the Scots ? If the Scots and 
Pi&s were really one people, and that t there was no 
more difference in their; languages,- than there is between 
the Englifh at prefent. fpoke on both fides the Tweed; 
and that a fifth ipngue was neceffary to make the nunv- 
ber correfpond with the .Pentateuch, could he not eafilj 
have mentioned the Cornilh, a language not even yet 
extin& in Britain i .Bede lived when the Pi&s weire yet 
a powerful nation, and more.fo that* tjbte Septs ; he lived 
in their neighbourhood^ and, fpoke frornlus own know* 

lec\ge. 
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ledge. And yet riioderri writers Hart up t6 explain away 
the meaning of ofle bf ihe rnoft tefpedltaMe of'&ir dtt* 
cient. hiftorianV!'' WhW ^irf;Vcitfiiit^ f of ^any timea 
preceding 'i& begin; if ' fuch reveriei b*T deemed* juft 
grounds for doubting ? But vfrhafever the PhSBflv tongue 
was, that it' etfentially diflered from thfc Stotch tit Iriflu 

t 4 9 

the following* anecdote proves. In 834J when 1 Alpin t 
king of Scots, wa$ taken prtfoiief bjf the Pi£W,' they 
cut off his Head, and placed iron a pole f in ontr'of' the 
higheff t&vffii 6i Cambletown ; but certain Scots highly 
Tefentinjj} itt'e trifligftity entered to their deceafed prfrice, 
and having 1cnOWled£e of the Pi£tifh tongue,* widet ttte 
difguifeVW&cnW$> entered the to^n, ftole zvrtf tHe 
head by night, and honourably interred it, as ybu wH| 
find in fipetius, fclollingfhead,. &c. A ' 

T^he fixth 'differtation (hews an idle parade of Roman 
evidences, that the Scots were early in Britain, and of 
courfe early indents there. A point £0 often handled, 
and fo often and folidly refuted, that were it any other 
writer than the prefent that trumped up" fo exploded a 
doctrine, we {houtd.be ftfrprifed j yet after all, he '6tirrifc> 
" that it lias been confidently affirmed that the Scot* 
«« were adventufers from Ireland, by many able writers 5 
•« and it has been' the general belief of many nations* 
«« that thejScQts of Britain were from Ireland. ., But the 
" 'bare authority of a thoufand learned men is not equal 
« to 'one Mid argument t nor * the Kefief of feveral great 
«* nations more, in many inftances, than popular error.'* 
But. where we ate to look for this folid argument, that 
fliould be of more weight than the authority of -nations 
and writers ? It will be found in difiertatibn the feventh. 
This he begins with a ftrlking mifreprefentatioc, ^That 
«« the Irifb were, unacquainted with letters, unfll the ar- 
*' rival of St. Patrick." To (hew howeve* his extreme 
candour, he gives an account of the different colonies 
who landed in Ireland* to the arrival of Milefius, /the 

better 
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better to make the relation pf this lad appear more Iro- 
probable. Th^t the accpjjnts of. migrations to Ireland 
before the flood, 4ud of. (broe fubfequent ones, are at 
heft. . more, than doubtful, we admit ; and yet it is this 
ciraunftance that. ftamps A the ; greater degree of credit 
on our Milefian Tecchies. When tjxcj landed in Ire- 
land* they no doubt- greatly boafted their hiigh antiquity ; 
and the old natives, it is ..probable, not to be behind- 
hand with them, gave, to fhcmfelves as remote an an- 
ceftry as they could. But however this may have been, 
it, is evident the Milefian fenachies meant np impofition 
on the public*, hecaufe they gave the relations from age 
to *ge, exa&ly as they found them. Even » the druid 
ftorics of the enchantments and fpeils ufed by the Tuatha 
de Danans, to prevent the Milefians making good a (e- 
cond landing, &c. their Chriftian fucceflbrs have faith- 
fully tranfmitted to us. From the earliefl; writers to 
the prefent times, the ftory is (imply and invariably the 
fame, which (hews no jmpoGtions could be ever meant* 
The great Cambden, a much better antiquarian, and I 
am fure a man of.no lefs integrity than our author, after 
. examining the Irifh records with a fcrupnlous exa&nefs, 
concludes, " that they draw, their hiftory from a mod 
u profound antiquity, and that the records of every 
u other country, compared to theirs, are but of yefter- 
: «« day /" No body could fufpe& TVIr. Cambden of par- 
tiality to the Irifh nation, the reverfe appears through 
bis writings; and this confeffion was the refult of con- 
viction, not of bias. But admitting the accounts of 
Ireland previous, to the Milefian fettlement improbable, 
how can they invalidate tjbe truth of their fubfequent re- 
cords ? It is evident they could gain nothing by admitting 
earlier populations of the country they took pofleffion of. 
The (lories, fuch as they were, tjiey handed down, not 
upon their own, predit, , but on that of their predc- 
ceilors. '","•' 

' -'■ " • it 
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« It may, be afl^cd^ fays, my author, whether; we have 
any better evidcn.ee, for, believing the ftpry of the Miler 
Jian colony* thaiUhat- of the Parthojanians, Nimedians, 
&c. ^t may — and it ma^y as eafily be anfwered, that 
we t haye, ^nd» t^e ftrongeft evidences ; for proofs of 
•whjcfr.the reji)4 ej f. is referred to the firft part of this in- 
tfQd#£k{on... But, fays Dr. Mac Pherfon, how ca*pe the 
acquaintance between Gathelus and Mpfes, between the 
Nimedtans and Magog, japhe, t and Noah t It is there- 
fore eyicjen^,- fays he^ that the Irtfh suinals were framed 
fome time after the books of Mofes were known in 
. Ireland. But granting, this, for argument fake, which 
we„ otherwife by.no paeans allow, how will the agree* 
ment ^between the Irifh records and the books of the 
pl,d Ja^r prove that the Caledonian Scots were not an 
Irilh colony ? for .this is the great end which all his ar- 
guments tend to. 

.Were the doftor a ^goodcafuift, he would rather 
bring the coincidence of thefe records with the fcripture 
account of time, as collateral proofs of the truth of holy 
wjit, qould the latter be fappofed to ftand in need of 
iUch proofs ? \fut I will aik hiin, how come our Fenniusfa 
exa&ly to agree with the great inventor of letters ? How 
came our Niulus, the fon- in-law of Pharaoh, fo eaca&ly 
to qorrefpond with the famous Niu/us, from whom .the 
great river of Egypt took its name? How came thg 
Egypj;iaji exiles, who firft poliftied Greece, to appear to 
he the very Scythian colony who afterwards conquered 
Ireland ? How came the-Spanifh traditions and annals to, 
bear teftimojiy to their fojoumment there ? How came 
Portugal to affume its name, from being the laft land 
the Milefians touched at, in their way to Ireland ? Por- 
tugal, $w#^ Portna n Qael % or the Harbour of the Gathe- 
iians ; for Port is a pure Celtic word from which the 

Latin Partus comes* How came accounts of the Druids* 

. . • . . . • , * 

by ancient Greek and Roman writers, to feem incon- 

fiftent 



liftent Widi truth', without the evidenced of ftifk hiftory ? 
No doubt the Irifli antiquarian*, in the very* extremity 
of the globe, confuted Greek, Egyptian, Sparrim "and 
"Roman records, before they formed their fyfteitt of an- 
tiquity, as well as the Hebrew ones ; of how* account for 
the amazing correfpondence in point of time and faflfs ? 
But IhneJ| fays my author, has totally <teflroyed'i& the 
Irifh pretences to ancient erudition or letters.* One 
more knowing, 6r more modeft, would have given the 
Credit of this, had* it been really fa, (o Bollatidus the Je- 
fuit, not' to Innes ; but it has beert fo fuiry refuted by 
writers, arid the proofs in the prefetit work to the con- 
trary are fo clear, that we (hall riot riri 6ur ireadefrs with 
the recapitulation. If, fays Dr. Mac Pherfori;' Ireland 
had been the feat of learning and mother of the fcience^, 
long before Chriftianity, why has Strabo,' Mefa, ; afid 
Solinus, given fuch unfavourable accounts of them J 
This'qu£ftibn may be properly anfwered by another: 
Why did Cambrenfis, who refided two yeafs in the country 
give the account of them he has, and which every one 
now acknowledges to be falfe ? How came all fubfe- 
quent writers to purfue the fame path ? In a wbrd, how 
came Abercromby, Hume, James Mac Flierfon, atid* the 
j>re(ent Doftor, to publifh the mod fcandalous falfehoods 
and mifreprefentations of this country ? What Strabo, 
ice. wrote through ignorance, thefe modeft gentlemen 
with their eyes open, againft every proof, with the moft 
imdifguifed premeditated .' malice, have publifhed* He 
purfues his interrogatories : If Ireland was the gf and em- 
porium of the v North in the firft century*, that her 
"princes and armies fought agaihft Agricola in fcaledonia*; 
and" that the Pi&s were in the' clofeft alliance with the 
Irifh, how came they to' be Unacquainted with letters 
until the third and fourth certturies ? How cairfc Dr. 
Mac Pherfori to know, that tliey Were in an uncultivated 
"ftate,' until that time ? Their giving the preference and 

right 
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right of fucceflion to the ifiue of their Irifib wives, in 
exclufion to the iflue of any other women, and which 
was faithfully adhered to, even, to the days of the vene* 
rafclc Bede, alone, proves they muft have kept record*, 
and an hiftory. But becaufe BritiQi and Gaulifh writers 
are totally filent, and have not. earlier traces of antiquity 
than the writings of Caefar, does it follow that their an- 
ceftors, before this period, were illiterate ? Though it 
has been fuppofed fo, yet to me it feems an evident 
falfehood. Does not Qefar defcribe their religion and 
myfteries, flightly fketch out their fyftems of govern-? 
ment,. and pofitively affure us, that in all transactions, 
public or private, religious ones only excepted, they con* 
ftantly ufed a charaEter not unlike the Greek ppe ? Is n,o$ 
this a proof, which even Dr. Mac Pherfon. himfdf cap. 
hardly evade, that the neighbouring nations were not in* 
fo uncultivated a ftate in thefe early days as^ their own 
writers have afierted ? And does not the qorrefpon^en^c 
of our hiftory, in civil and religious matters, wijth the 
accounts of Caefar, plainly point out the great refervoiy 
from which they drew their knowledge ? But, f^ys Ottf 
perfevering Do&or, Sir James Ware thinks the account* 
of Ireland, before the reception of Chriftiapity, at beft 
but uncertain, and therefore begins his with Loagairep 
cotempqrary with Patrick. He thinks alfo, that this 
apoftle firft introduced letters amongft us, and affipnV 
that the Pfalter of Cafhel was one of our earlieft hifto- 
ries. Sir JameS, though a laborious writer, was cer- 
tainly no judge of his native language ; and it is cigar* 
from this affertion, did not fufficiently inform himfclf of 
the ancient records of this country j fince nothing is 
more certain, than that our annals are of a much earlier 
date. Befides, in his account of the writers of Ireland, 
he. gives inftances of very early Irifh writers % and I will 
afk Dr. Mac Pherfon, how he will reconcile mis relation 
of bur ignorance in letters, to what hi} countryman Sir 
tol. i. a a George 
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George Mac Ketizie aflerts, namely, his being in poll 
feffiori of* an 'frith MS. wrote by Cairbre Lifccare, mo- 
narch of Ireland, and who flourifhed a oo years before 
ft; Patriot ? * Hence it ii evident that our antiquities 
are neither fubverted, nor ruined, atf he confidently af- 
firms* whatever may be the fate of hU writings or his 
Credit. \ ; /,t ' : ■ • •' ' 

*' The eighth dlflertation aims to prove, that the Irifli 
were & colony from Caledonia. ' To waftc, .my time, or 
tlfer the patience of my reader, *rith confuting fuch a 
Writer as the prefent, on this fubjefl:, who have already 
in the- laft 1 chapter of the fecond part, fo fully anfwered 
ifit' objections of really candid writers, would be highly 
idtfhdemnabte. His ninth explains why the Caledonians 
Were called 4 Pi As and Scots.. Rejecting therein the re- 
l&rons of all ages, that they were fo called, to diftin- 
£fiim \wd different nations, he tells us, that the colony 
l&b'out Ardgyle, were callfed by their neighbours, ' Scots f 
sHrit 1 ^ere'littte, contemptible on account' of the narrow- 
ly 61 their territory,' and they inTeturh gave thefe the 
tffi&kl 1 of "Piclict>, which fignifies thieves or plunderers* 

*ft is not my bufinefs to defend the ancient Pifts from fo 

t\ . » . ■ ' * • 

bd!bu& an Explanation of the name tmpofed on their an- 
i>6ftw$? but "certlin it is, that the Highlanders, as well 
^'therr progenitors the Iriih, knew them by the name 
tif : Oruithinigli onfly* which word exaGly correfponds 
'with the Latin Pi&i, on 'account of their painting their 
hddies like the' ancient Britains. In his tenth difierta- 
, tt6n,' he obfervfci, that the nam£ Alhanich> given to the 
'Highlanders and thehr country^ proves that they were 
not "an* ltiih colony \ for then, fays he, their Latin name 
'^buldbe Siberni, and thtfir Irim- one Erinich. ' Let us 
*analyfe this hopeful argument. Jamaica; St. Kitts, An- 
"tigua, Philadelphia, &c. fome future cojonift may fay, 
'could never have been peopled from Britain 5 for then 
they would havfc called themfelvea EhgHuSmen, and their 
'- ' . ' x country 
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country Britain ! What~* i^c^8:^i&)Dlitot;?^|^ 
whole xonntny Was &ri^tfaUyi«aUftd.^b 1 ii£riim''tilhf 
Irifh Ail, '&' rock j afld Btt*,^&ije-, aridi*QtWithikndM£ 
the barefaced an£ flifenfelefs aflirttons of ithcrt\Jwd\£w- 
Pherforis, an Highhtel&^fttH galls irirrri^ £**% jfift* 

from a GW, or native Iriflwftaa y <aftd the hnralanris, ie 
calls Tuatha na Cruithnithe, or the, country of the Picts. 
Befides, why hare ancient writers called thefe Scots, Scoti 
Albinenfes *, and does not a Caledonian write himfelf in 
Latin, Scoto Britannicus ? Is it not demonftrable that 
it is to diftinguifh himfelf as a branch from fome origi- , 

r.al Scots \ and where (hall we look for thefe, but in 
Ireland ? 

I have now gone through the painful talk I had en- 
joined myfelf, of examining thefe diflertations which 
feemed to lean hardeftonour Irifh antiquities. Never, I 
believe, did man take more pains, or difplay more reading, 
and to a worfe purpofe than Dr. Mac Pherfon! Th£ 
reader, who has gone through this long and difagreeable 
chapter, will himfelf conceive more than I can point out. 
Whether the prefent race of Caledonians ^rill think them- 
felves or their country infulted, by the unfavourable 
light which the two Mac Pherfons have thrown their an- 
ceftry into, is to me indifferent ; I publicly complain of 
the conftant abufe, poured out by Caledonian writers, 
for centuries, againft my country. I do not confine this 
charge to their hiftorians ; this malignity is perceptible 
in Pi&ifh writers of every denomination •, and one of 
the reafons is obvious. By throwing our annals and na- 
tion into contempt, they hope to rear up a fyftem of 
Caledonian antiquities on their ruin. But never were 
they further from attaining this end, which they have To 
perfeveringly purfued for ages, than at prefent. Their 
infolence has at length roufed up our countrymen from 
their lethargy 5 the amor pat ri^ once more begins to 

"- ' - a a a glow 
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fMw in the heftrts of IriQunen : the nobility and gentry 
think their ancient annals worth exploring and preferr- 
ing; and it is to be hoped in a little tjme that the hif- 
tory and antiquities of Ireland will be eftablifhed on a 
bans (do ftable for fnch adycrfaries, and throw the fo 
much wanted fight k is capable of, on the ancient ftaU 
of the Celtic nations of £urope. , 
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COVTAIMIHG, 

ANIMADVERSIONS ON A LATE WORK, 

.«• A*T INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY- Of 
* GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; BY 
• JAMES MAC pHERSOtf, E$<3£ 



importance of hrifi hi/lory—Scope and deftgn of Mr* Mae 
Pherfatfs work— His proofs of Ireland } s being a Caledo- 
nian cohny> examined arti cmfuted-r-Ignorant attempt 

from the affinity between the words Gael and Gaul to matt 
the Irifb a colony from Gaul, expofed — Other contradifi&ns 
and abfurdities in purfuing tie fame fcheme—*His defence 
if the characters given by &trabo 9 Me/a, and Solinus en* 
amined-*- Pretences to want of literature in the ancient 
Irifb cenfuredi witbfampks of Innes> and Mac Pherfiffs 
critical knowledge of the Irifb • language*— That the Irifb 
pnpofedan imaginary antiquity on their neighbours refuted* 
find their Spanifb origin defended— Remark* on Criomthan 
and Galgacus on . %acitus t and on the dangerous paf age 

'from Ireland to Scotland — Mr. Mac Pherforis difmge* 
nutty and. want of candour, with further proof s rf his ig- 
norance of the Irijb language— His account of the Celtic 

- Elifium eptatnined ? - and their real one pointed out, ■ . , 

i? ROM a careful perufal and candid refie&ion on what 
has been advanced in the preceding introduction, I flatter 
Biyfelf thai every impartial reader, of what country or 
principled foever, will confefs, tbatqo nation of Europe 
hitaga clearer proofs of % ?noJt remote antiquity than 

Ireland } 
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Ireland ; and that the light which her hiftory and lan- 
guage are capable of throwing on the ancient laws and 
cuftoms of the adjoinirfg countries, mould make them 
be more carefully attended to by future hiftorians and 
antiquarians. Every dijingenuoUs attempt, therefore, to 
invalidate this hiftory, is a wound to letters in general, 
to 1 the flEudy of antiquities in particular. The reader has 
already fcen many fuch* fully expofed in the courfe of 
the preterit work ; but whilft the laft part of it was in 
the prefs, thefe^ was publiflied in Londofi,* * An' intro- 
w duftion to the hiftory of Great Britain and Ireland, 
« by James Mac Pherfori." . From the title of this work, 
and the former attempts of the author of Fingai and 2V- 
fnora, my readers might perhaps expefl, if not a new 
fyftem, at leaft more fpecioiis or folid objections to Itifli 
hiftory than had yet been offered. To enable thenar to 
Judge m thfs matter, 'is the intent of the -following ob- 
fctvatkms. < ,'• 

- Like all candidatesfot public intercity or public fame, 
Mr. "Mac Pherfon fets out with the itrongeft aflurarices of 
capatily and candour* In his preface he teHs Us, «* He 
*< h«fs ftudfed to be cleat in difqmTirfon, concife in obfer- 
*«" vatiofc, just in inference. An enetky tofiStim bmfelf, 
« he inipofet ' f&nle m thi kttorld. His work is formed 
** cfa the phetti refult of the iiiformjltfofi which the 

* writers of fereece* arid Rome have tranfmittdd from 

* all Quarters ; and his fyftem, if not fatisfa&oty, is at /eqfi 

* nno* In the preliminary refleAiofrs, p. 5. he is 
careful to inform his reader, « That he travels back 
" into antiquity, with fonie advantages, which others 
« have not pod'efTed" It remains now to put Mr. 
Mac Pherfcin's pretentions to)lrl& impartwlky, to tiovelty, 
and t* f:\peritir capacity,, to the proof.* 

The ge^*f at fctfpe, of Ms work Is ttj flie* thsrt at a 

*r^tirly period, emigrants froiri 0aul Invaded Britain* 

. A ' - - and 



and by degrees fpread pvejr : $c 7 coantiyi . ifcv^olami^ 
pouring in, conftrained' lite m<jr^ anciefttpOfleiTprs to i©ok» 
out .for frefli quarters. From Britain tb^yikpetcl^ed to; 
Caledonia, and from thence were, wafted to Ireland.* 
The reader, who we may fuppofe already matter of t^e 
fubjec^:, if from nothing, elfe, from theperuf^l of chapH 
ter the 9th of part the fecond, and the twolaft chapter* 
q£ the third part of our introduftion y v?\\L find nothing o£ 
noyejty in this. . It wasprppofed in Elizabeth's days* hf 
Cambden, ftreagthened by Lhuid, and proclaimed by 
many Caledonian writer* prior to our prefent one : So 
much for the novelty ofMx. Mac PherJQtCs fyjtem* But 
as Irifh hjftory is an infurmountable obftagle.to the Cale- 
donian ambition, of appearing tfye Aboroginesr of Britain* 
and of courfe that the Welfh, the Saxons* &c. were but 
intruders on their pofiefiions, he thus begins his attack 
on it, p. 52 : V There is not a fa£k concerning any na- 
ff tion, beyond the pale of the Roman empire, better 
€€ eftablifh^d by the teftimpny of writers of t+nquffthnn* 
€f ble^qutbprity 3 then the Britifti extraction of the Iriflj/*— r- 
«* The ancients, witji qne, voice, agreed to give, to Ireland 
5< ths appellation >pl a BritUh Iflsyid. Ptqlemy call$ : it 
« the.lefler Britain, : atol Strafeo cjallsiis inhabitants Bri? 
f tons." IJicdqrug affirms thefiamej and Tacitus declare^ 
•* that <th& nature jandirtaaners of-the Irifh.did not, in the 
« days of Domitia.^ d^.much. from thofe pf the Bri* 
.« tains" The cool and difpaffionate reader will per-, 
ceive that in the.paflage his*proofs fall very far Jbort of th$ 
pofitivenefs of, his; affertion. The agreement among 
the early Greek and Roman writers, as I have elfe where 
obferved *, in calling Britain and Ireland the Britljb IJUt % 
itiake$ as, much for Ireland's peopling Britain as for the 
cev$rfe. It is 'plain, they i upppfed them one people, frork 
their contiguity, and *re fee Irifli hiftory confirms in fomc 

* Ifltf-Qdu&ion, p. a 2. 

degree 



degree the aflertion, by pointing oat the particular pe- 
riods when emigrants went from hence to Britain ; and 
if tliey were both called Britifh Idea, where the impropriety 
of calling the natives Britains, or how does it become 
from thence unqueftionable, that Ireland was peopled from 
Britain ? Thefe writers then, we fee, do not warrant 
Mr. Mac Pherfon's poGtive afiertion of the Britifh ex- 
tradion of the Irifli ; but then, p. 53, he brings Irifh 
proofs of it. " The moil romantic abettors of the fa- 
ff bulous' fyftem of Irifh antiquities, durfi not deny a 
** fa£fc fo well afcertained from every quarter. They ac- 
** kndwledged on the authority of the Hibernian fena- 
u dues, that Britifh colonies, a fhort time after the uni- 
« verfal deluge, tranfmigrated into Ireland from North- 
" Britain." I deny every word advanced in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and call upon this " enemy ta impofi- 
** flan? to point out one ancient Irifli writer, who has 
faid, that early emigrants came here, not only from the 
-North, but from any part of Britain. The book of con- 
quefts, the annals of Giolla-Caoirnhin of Cionfhaola, 
the Pfaker of Cafhel, £cc. pofitivtly aflert the contrary. 
But eVen common fenfe, were there no record, muft in- 
cline to a contrary belief; for had Britain been the mother- 
country, die would not probably have been fo foon fubdu- 
edby the Romans. On their retreat, {he- would not have 
been obliged to beg aid from the Saxons; fhe would not fa 
eafily afterwards have been conquered by diem, norfubfe- 
quent to this, by the Dane and Norman, And it is from the 
union of thefe different people that flic has finee become 
fo redoubtable. In the days of Domitian, when the 
Romans penetrated to the very centre of Scotland ; when 
their fleets failed round its coafU, they durft not invade 
Ireland. On the contrary, they built forts, and raifed 
entrenchments in thofe parts of Scotland moft open to 
the landings of the Irifh. Will any one fay after the re- 
duction of moft parts of Scotland, that Ireland was not 
\ an objeft worthy their arms ? "We have even reafons to 

* think 
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:* from this famous expedition of Julius Agrieol** 
that the Roman people were made to believe that the 
country was formed into a Roman province, elfe what 
can the > ■ 



V i 



' i ■< ■ Arma quid ultra 
Lktora Juverme promovimus ? 



\ 



of Juvenal mean ? Befide* its fertility, and internal 
riches, its proximity to France and Spain \ bnt above all 
its extenfive foreign -trade wknefled by Tacitus, were 
fufficient inducements to the rapacious Romans to pant 
for its poffeffion. 

« The name of Gael, (p. 54.) ftill retained by the 
« old Irifh, fufficiently demofiftrates that they derive 
« their blood from thefe Gael, or Gauls, who in an 
«* after period were diftinguifhed in Britain by the name 
« of Caledoniaas, The wildeft enthufafts in Hibernian 
u antiquities, -riever once afferted, that the Caledonians, 
" or their pofterity the Pids, were of Irifh extract. In 
u vain has Mr. Connor, in his wild and incoherent tales 
" lately puMiihed, concerning *he ancient Irifli, ob- 
« ferved, that the word Gael (hould be fpelled Gadhei, 
« fince the db. are qujefcent" And is Mr. Mac Pher- 
fon fo extremely ignorant of the Irifli language » or can 
he fo totally diveft himfelf of candour, as to affirm that 
the word Gael, even in his own fpelling, and Gaul, are 
words of the fame imporjt ? Afk any IrUhman, whether 
of Ireland or Albany (for die Britifh Scots, call them* 
felves Irifiiroen of Albany, in their native language, even 
to this day) what is. the meaning of the words Gael and 
Gaul ? He will tell ypu at once, that the firft fignifies 
an Iriflunan, and the fecond a foreigner I Never were 
die meaning of two words better, nor longer afcertained 
in any language, as will fully appear by a perufal of 
Chap. VIII. pan a* of the preceding work. This indeed 
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yki'W Utoiftbte ipeeimeu of the fyp&ior #lvqntpgts % 
which Mr* MacEherfcn travels, back into antiquity nvkb ? 
U to his derivation of Erin, it is too contemptible to. be 
noticed. 

Having thus, according to his own mode, dcmolifhed 
the outworks of Irifh antiquities,, JiQjjext proceeds to 
undermine the fortrefs itfelf, p. 58* " The fabricators 
• <c of Irifh hiftory found that an early knowledge of let- 

1* ters/ in their country, waff absolutely necefiary to 
* gain credit to the fyftem which they fo much wifhed 
« to eftablifli. * Ireland .was .therefore made the feat of 
" polite literature, many .ages before Greece rofe out 
« of ignorance and barbarity. To remove this fupport 
" frofci the antiquities of ,the Irifh, is, to deftroy at 
€€ once that .fffhU fahtic *fi ficlim* which they pofiefs 
« for their .abcient hiftory/' P.60., «< The, annals of 
« Ireland are f utt of , tfee pjrogrefs of tyviluy, and the 
*< eneouragtmfenS given to pqlite learning in that country, 
J« jnany ages bfefere? apy , oqher patipu of Europe extri- 
f» catcdifcfclf. ftp j|* the jjhades .of ignorance and barbae 
« rity. ,But theft. ?t)n^s4efefve>it^k credit, on a i^aN 
i«' ter of fuch high antiquity. 'Jhe Pfalter of Caihel, 
« the oldeft record of tfye Irifh tranfa&ions, waft written 
«« in the .'latter end of the tenth century, more thau 
*' 2000 years after their pretended importation of letters 
«« into Ireland." Had Mr. Mac Pherfon consulted even 
foreign writers, he might have faved himfelf the lonfu- 
fion of a further detection of fallhood in thefe paflages ; 
fince the .learned Lhttid, fa his Archttologia, Dr. Ni- 
cholfony in his Irifh Hiftorical Library, and Dr. Warner, 
in his late Hiftor/ of Ireland, clearly. prove that we have 
ftill annals of a much earlier date. . But to this point, 
hear Mr. Mac <.P{wfoi .himfelf, P. 139, « The fable 

« of the Hibernian , extraction of the; Brififh Scots, 

> 

* « fceme to hay* bee* fahrifcated in Ireland* long before 

i • . "the 



« tfaftbard* thought? of bringing a colony fronr Spain 

•* imo th^t couiftrf . Bedc, hi the feventh age,' had 

" revived intelligence of the firft of thefe ftories j but 

« hit plactag at tufa period* beyond the reach of tradi- 

« 6on, has throwh abfohtfe dHcredit on the* whole." 

So that, according to our hiftorian, fthofcigh the Pfaltef 

of OtfheT : h the oldfcft ItBh record, yet he coirfcfles 

that Bede» job years earlier, had the feme accottot 

from Irifh fenachiesa Thus he owns we had antiiqtia* 

riang in the fixth aAdr.feventh ages, arid yet wfc had nd 

annals until the tenth ! How then did thefe annaHfta em* 

ploy themferves, Cor they were a diftiniSr body frorn the 

bards ? Our writer tells us, p. 140.. " When mdnkiflt 

u learning flouriOied in Ireland, the Scots of Britain 

" were diverted from cultivating letters, &c. the monks 

« of Ireland ^(as it was manifeft to the whole world, 

« that both the Scottish nations were Originally the fame 

" people); obtruded that fyftem of the origin of the 

<< Caledonian Scots, which has hem fat many ages. tikuofi 

" stmverfidfj received." P. 142, and 143, he ihews that 

the Irifli toiffionaries propagated the notion of the Hta 

berhian extraction of the Scots among the latter, to 

make their own reception the more favourable. Thus 

Iretantf fiouriihed in letters from the fifth century, and 

thin trumpetted to the neighbouring' nations, their high 

antiquity % and yet had no records earlier than the latter 

end of the tenth age,, and at a time when the kingdom 

was, *nd had been for an hundred years preceding, in 

a ftate of' war and carnage with the Danes ! Again, 

p. 139, « The letters which St. Patrick introduced into 

« c Ireland, were not employed. in recording hi/htical tranf- 

« aftions, for fotne centuries pofterior to that period." 

^hit commentator can poffibly recortcile fo many con* 

traditions ! Is this keeping to his aflfarances in the 

fnrcfaCe to the work hefpreus, « that, be has ftudied to 



* be clear in difquifition, concife in oHervfttibn, juft in 
« inference ? w Did the Irifli, wbilft they converted the 
Pi&s, who were a great nation, make life of their power 
to impofe a Milefian extra&ion on them ? -Did they at- 
tentpt this deception on the Saxons, whom they inftruded 
in religion and letters, on the Gauls, Germans, and 
other nations of Europe ? No ! but on a little obfenre 
colony pent up in a corner of the Highlands, fpcaiing 
the fame language as themfclvcs even to this day,, and 
having the fame laws, cuftoms, and even names of the 
parent country 1 

« The only credible accounts of the manners of the 
« old IrUh," fays our author, " muft be derived from 
« the writers of Rome." What then are to become of 
the epic poems of Fingal and Temora, with the elabo- 
rate differtations, and critical and hiftorical notes, which 
have been ufliered into the world with fuch eclat ? After 
Mr. Blair's le&ures on the beauties, fennment, and ima* 
gery of them * after a pompous publication of a critical 
difiertation on the poems of Offian the fon of Fingal ; 
and the public affidavits, or if, you will, attestations of 
many Northern gentlemen, affirming the authenticity 
and antiquity of thefe precious fragments* which were 
to throw a greater light on the antiquities of Ireland, 
than all the legends of their own bards united. Are 
thefe alfo to be thrown into the grand mafs of Iriib 
fi&ion ? they finely are ; and Mr. Mac Pberfon, in p. 
150. affigns the true reafon : H For in the prefent ftat« 
* f* of the argument," fays he, « there is no need of 

« Oflian's affiftance. The fabric we have raifed, needs 
« so collateral proof !" Is it to the unieafonable in- 
quiries of Mr. O'Connor, or the repentance of Mr. 
Mac Pherfon, that we are indebted for this confeffion t 
But to proceed : 

« The only credible accounts of the manners of thj 
ff. old Irifli, muft be derived from the writers of Rome * 

«< an* 
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" and tbefe do not go beyond the commencement of 
" the Cbriftian sera, which is at leaft iooo years pofte* 
« rior to the period afligned by the Irifh for the intro* 
** 4u&ion of learning amoiigfttheir anceftors." Would 
not one fuppofe^ ; from this curious paragraph, that 
Roiftan hiftorians wrote profefledly of Ireland and its 
affairs* and began their accounts at the time in queftion ? 
Yet no fuch thing I Caefar, the firft Roman who treats 
of Britain (lib. v. cap* 13*) juft mentions its vicinity* 
fityatkra; and, extent, compared to the latter; and Ta- 
citus, who wrote a century later, tells us it was then a . 
commercial country, and. more frequented by foreign 
merchants than Britain, but that the manners of the 
twapeople, as well as their, cuftoms, were nearly fimihr* 
The firft, wrote from his knowledge of Britain, and 
from his informations there ; the other, from the reports 
of his father-in-law, Agricola, and from his inquiries 
from an, Irifh prince then in Rome* Had the Roman 
arm* penetrated earlier into Britain, Ireland would pro- 
bably have been fooner noticed by them ; as it is, we fee 
the , two earlieft and beft informed of all the Roman 
writers have given us very little information concerning 
them. But then, fays Mr. Mac Pherfon, have not Tub- x 
fequent Roman writers defcribed them as the mod ne~ 
farious and abandoned of the human race? Does not 
Strabo, Dioderus, Pomponius Mela, Solinus, &c. re- 
late fuch tales of them as are (hocking to humanity ? 
that they arc inhofpitable, devoid of humanity, ignorant 
of tight and" wrong, and deftitute of every fecial virtue ? 
that they are devourers of human flefh, even of their 
deceafed parents, commit inceft, and the moft infernal 
crimes ? « In vain, 9 ' fays he, p. 63. «« has it been 
« {aid that the writers, whofe authority we have cited, 
" were ill-informed concerning the manners of the 
" Irifli> and that barbarity in which their country was 

« anciently, 
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" anciently involved. The Britons, who,' according to 

" Strabo, re Tor ted to Rome, could not have been igno- 

*« rant of the ftate of Ireland. From thefcBritons we 

* may conclude, that both Strabo and Mel* derived 

** tlieir information coniernirig the Hibernians j and in 

« the days of Tacitus, the ports* of Irelahd * were fo 

*< : well known i that the celebrated writeif could ntf t be 

clr" jgnbrant [ of the ' real chatafter of its inhabitants." 

*And has Tacitus declared them fhe* barbarians thaft : pof- 

' tenor Roman writers have defcribed tfiem to be ? Gan 

Irad'e and commerce flourifh in* a country of cannibals, 

*6f mdnfters, ignorant of fight and wrong, unacquaifitgd 

Svitrt' ' publi'c jufttce, and devoid of private virtue"? 

jSurely. no'!/* Ahd yet Tacitus aflures us it was, in his 

' ''days', iconfiaerable for its trade. But may I not a(k 

"Mr. Mac' Pherfon, whether there might not be a pofii- 
fcillty that thefe Britim' emigrants (even fuppoftng- them 

•'acquainted With the cuftoms ahd rniirineils of* our dfcef- 
tift, arid that thefe' writer* B18 really apply to 'tHerh for 
Information) rriifreprefented fa6t$, aria" reported things 

J tiie''reVerfe of truth ? From the ' dominions' between 

^England and Ireland ford>oo yeafs'paffi,''one fliould-flip- 
pbfethem well informed of the laws 4 arid" cuftoms of our 
country; and fur : e flo one will afrrrm that their writers 

"haVe done juftice to the rrifli riarion V Butif, 4 from thefe 

* {haggling Britong the Romans received intelligence fo 
" incontrovertible, we muft fuppofe it to be from the feme 

* wierring fource that they derived * the information that 
.the country was bleak and inhofpitable ;• • that it had 
neither fruit hor trees in it: that irr the lrttle-.iflands ad- 
jacent", the winter nights continued a month; and tliat 

* fo barren was the foil, that it produced no kind of vege- 
' takle 9 for all this they have alfo alledged ! Say, <c Enemy 
~*< io'ji&ion? how reconcile their extreme ignorance of 

the very climate and foil of Ireland, to their perfect 

knowledge of its inhabitants? 

Cambden, 
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Cambden, whofe prejudicesyg^nrtlfretan^ as a Briton^ 
"re heightened by thfe long yva'r and Vacant opppfition 



of Strabo, Mela,, and Sollnus, yet had toa great a re- 

card to his character as a fcholar and a- gentleman, to 

attempt i upportihg them." He barely remarks^ that jthepf 

was no refpe&abfe am 

4 * fiorum bonmcmoramuSy dignos fide tcfles lt nott habemus.* 

" ^3ut $o proceed, .(p. 04J a : The general national cha- 

* ( rafter of tKe' Irlfli being thus afceriairied* we find it 

* c ajbfolute'ly iiiconfiftent witti learning, and that civility^ • 

€C which is the^ invariable, companion cVf lfteraturo* 

To proxe this, he calls. In Ware, Bollaudus,* and* tnnefy* 

gs evidences of the total ignorance of letters in Ireland, 

until the arrival of St. Patrick. .1 have : already given 

fucb proofs to. the contrary, that jt may be. th&ught utv 

nepeffary tp notice the prefenf objection^, but astrutft 

becomep brighter by opposition, fee flialt even here .he 

put tp .the triaj. Bollandus, on confulting .the earfr 

{arrkera of , the life of St, ..Pattiok, having found, thai 

during- his miffiori.he ^pnfecrated. 365. bifnop^, and, gave 

to-tb^mas' many alphabets, ignorantly. cpncluded ^tha 

the Iriih were illiterate before this , period. But thougl 
•"- ■ '-' ■ . • ' v ' * ' t*- ' . ■• ' " ' \* ' ',* ' 

the faft is acknowledged, the inference from it is far from 

tr.ue. The Irilh letter was in an order and ftruqkure pecu- 
liar to itfelf. The Roman liturgy, every onelcnows, mure 
be, cele^ratgd in the Latin tongue: To do t^Is, the prieft 
mult learn the alphabet before he could pretend to read, 
much lefs ftudy the language. The duty of eachbifhop 
.was to distribute copies amqngft his fufrragans/, jju\ as 
it happene,d lately in China y where th^ Jefuita ,,w£re 
obliged to form an -alphabet for their converts-, and /I 
rhyfetf remember, fpme years ago, <Jhinefe ftudents at 
the college of Louis le -Grande. Thus BoHandtis-s af- 
J fertion, 
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fertion, founded oa an ignorance of Irifh hiftory, U&s 
to the ground \ nor will Innes's appear to be better fup- 
ported, fihee the proofs he offers, if they prove any 
thing, it mud be his ignorance of the Irifh language. 
He tells us the Irifli have no words to exprefs the word 
Utter, to read, to nvrite % &c.' but mere Latin, a manifeft 
proof from whence they imported letters. But here 
Mr. Innes's ignorance, becomes .glaring ; as the 'radical 
Jrifh for a letter is fiodb, becaufe wrote originally on 
bark; for a book, cionj hence Ciqn-drom-fneachta, the. 
. name of a very ancient MS. for knowledge,, ealadha ; for 
fcience, creat\ hiftory, fennachas ; philofophy, pbikacht • 
geometry, cuimhafat ; poetry, dan, &c. * Mr, Mac 

Pherfon too, to (hew that « he travels back into and- 

• • • • i . 

« quity with advantages that others have not," comes 
In with new proofs.. He attacks the learned OTiaherty 
for calling the bark tablets of the ancient Irifh, taibhle^ 
flea : fince, he fays, " if not derived from the Englifh, 
«« it is certainly from the Latin, tabu/a. Had the eredu!- 
*< lous antiquarian ufed the Irifh clar y he might have 
« avoided a cirqumftance that bears hard on his fyftem." 
That clar may, in modern Erie, fignify a table, I fhall 
not deny ; but that it does not, hi claffical Irifh, is what 
I affirm. It ftridly fignifies a flat board, and from this 
becomes an auxiliary fubftantive, as clar-iadah, the fore- 
head, or flat part of the face j clar~deadharnan, an ex- 
tended palm, &c. The caftle of Clare, over the Fergus, 
took i$s name /from a moveable bridge of planks over it \ 
and from that, not from an earl of Clare, was the 
county called. And fince Perron, &c. have demon- 

• Was lone* knowing in the language, he could not forget that the 
ftiSk word, IHhr, ftridly fignifies a kind of oratory, or an derated profe 
ftyky peculiar to antiquarians ; hence the axiom amongft Irifli frnarhfra 

|» doubtful cafes, Id 01 |}0 1lC1fi CoiClgbutff , * a poem, or an 

* oratioo proves*' 

(bated 



ftratcd that the Roman* took the names of {he days 
of die week, as well as very many others from the 
Celts, why not fuppofe the word table taken from 
the fame quarter, efpecially as we find it ufed in Ireland 
before the Romans, as a nation, were in being ? 

«• The arbitrary order," he proceeds, p. 67. « in 
" which the Irifli of the middle ages, placed their al- 
«' phabet, and the fanciful appellations they gate them, 
" prove only that the Hibernian fenachies formed a very 
" early defign to deceive the world* on the article of 
" their antiquities." What! writers in the middle 
ages to form a very early defign ! for fhame, Mr. Mac 
Pherfon. But what proofs do you offer, that in th£ 
middle ages the Irifli changed the form of their alpha- 
bet, and gave fanciful appellations to its letters 5 for this, 
I fuppofe, is the meaning of your paragraph t None! 
I fuppofe the evidences already exhibited of your can- 
dour and knowledge, were judged fafficient to eftablifh 
this as an axiom ; yet fceptics may be inclined to doubt 
it. We have feen, from the dawn of Chriftianity, Ire- 
land crowded with literati from all parts of Europe. It 
is acknowledged by our worthy hiftorian, as well as by 
his good friend fhe honeft Do&or. How then, in the 
name of foHy and nohfenfe, could the Irifh think to 
change the form of their alphabet, and give new names 
to their letters, without the knowledge of thefe foreign- 
ers, hundreds of whom lived and died in the kingdom t 
But what was this dreadful crime of deception ? Why 
that the Caledonian Scots were an Irifli colony ! But to 
proceed : « The pcrfe& identity/' fays he, « obferva- 
" ble in the form of the letters in Ireland, and on the 
<* continent, prior to the invention of printing, mult 
«*■ deftroy any pretences to an early knowledge among' 
" us." 1 will put the argument to a fhort ifiue : Will 
Mr. tyac Pherfon affirm, that the old letter in ftdaad,' 
vol. 1. a B . and 
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and the ancient Roman, were the fame ? If they were 
not, as .we certainly know, it becomes demonftrable that 
the Irifh had an alphabet different from St. Patrick's. 
Let us pafc over .his ridiculous arguments) until we ar- 
rive at page 70. Here we fee in the margin, the mark 
of his decifive prcyaf againft the pretended 'literature of 
th? old Jrifli } " If," fays he," the Milefian fettlement 
" was effected in Ireland one thoufand years before 
" Chrift, it ought naturally to follow, that the Britifii 
« Scot* derived their blood from thefe of Ireland. If fo, 
« they muft carry to Caledonia that learning ^nd ci- 
«« vility which made fo great a progrefs in the mother- 
u country j but nothing is more certain, than that the 
" Britifh Scots were an illiterate people, and involved in 
" barbajrifm, even after St. Patrick's miffion. There- 
" fore, either the Brittth Scots did not derive their ori- 
' « gin from Ireland, or elfe the Irifh had no knowledge 
** of letters when they ttanf migrated from their .country." 
His induction is far from being fo conclufive as. he ima- 
gines j. and 3$. there is no foul hunting a fox, fuppofe 
fopie future fceptic of our colonies might take it into 
his head to argue thus againft the mother- country ; for, 
as they have already began to fight, why not to write 
againfther. " If the Englifliwerc, in the rtfth, 17th, 
« and 1 8 th ages, a great, a potent, and a lettered na- 
< c tion, and that thefe iflands were then peopled from 
" thence, it muft follow, that they muft have brought 
"with them part of that politenefs and, letters, for 
" which the mother-country. was fo famed; but it is 
* . , u certain that they were the moft favage and brutal crew 
" that ever difgraced any country. They lived byTapme 
** and plunder : they united in bands without commiflion 
" from the parent-country, and made moft cruel depteda- 
u tions on the Spaaifti main : nothing could exceed their 
w rapapty, but their diffoluteneft j therefore jthefe pco- 
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cc pie came not from Britain, or the Britains were not 
« the people that hiftpry has represented them.*' ;But 
when the reader fhould be inftru&ed, that the firft colo- , 
nifts, and many of their fucceflbrs. were the outcafts 
of Britain j that they were fellows of infamous cha- 
ra&e/s and profligate lives, and were bamfhed/ thither, 
for their crimes, what would become of the object 
tian. This, we are fure, was the cafe in our coloruqs, 
and this hiftory tells us, was the cafe with refpe&tb 
Scotland # . The fedjtious, the profcribed* the abapdoned, 
were fent thither long before a regular fettlement waj 
made. Here the three Collas, Mao Con* and other ener 
mies to the ftate, were confined: and ^at. greater our , 
nifhment on this fide the grave could Wye been inflicted;? 
Butaft^r Cairbre Riada had forced there a'well-regulated 
colony, we know that letters Were cukivaj&d. in.„the 
Highlands, and the ifle of Hay becarne. fo celebrated 
for learning, even befor9 the days of. the venerable Bedje, 
that, many Irifh monks repaired frojmu thence to Brit^io. 
Scottifli writers are lpud in their amounts of the .libraries' 
there. .Mac Kenzie acknowledges, to have got froip. 
thence an Irifh MS.. written fome centuries before Chriflt. 
Lhuid, in the 5th vol. Phil. Tranf. p. 58, giyes us Irif^ 
infcriptioxis founc^, on the tombs t o£ two . early Scgttifti 
princes ; and Martin,; in his' account of Scotland, ^f. J 
forget not, for I depend on my : mejnor,y, mentions >a 
very ancient tranflation of Ariftotle in this ifland. But 
the ignorance of the Scotch, which,. in p. 70. ferves ag 
a decifive proof againftlrifh anti.quitiea,. in. p. 140. ;is aQ 
figned to its right caufe. . Let us hear, ity .f* )#"ben 
" monkifh learning .flourifhed in Iretyq4> the' Scots of 
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, * It would be high injuftice not to except froni (His choree thofc gen- 
tlemen/ who ihihe days of the two Charles**, rettredW America lor thi 
totffliketii of tlifefr religious and civil likrtW, 'aswettb other ftalttfcs of 
chajrJifeftVnocilocs. the? author ufc the aUBuonJnm tby other mtiYtf, 
tbaothat^^e^noficg fo fpecious a»d defigi^ga,HfiU#v ; <f £T5S *« 
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" Britain, by an uninterrupted feries of hoftillties with 
« the Britons, Pi£U, and Saxons, were diverted from 
*« cultivating letters, which alone could enable them 
" to look back into their antiquities, or tranfmit any me* 
« mory of their a&ion$ to pofterity." 
* The Irifh then, robbed of their pretentions to letters, 
liad no means of preferving their exploits, but by the 
rhiflies of their bards ; " but," proceeds he, " a dull 
« narrative gf fa$s in verfe could never take hold of 
** the human mind, in a degree fufficient to transmit a 
•* knowledge t>f events, by oral tradition, through any 
« contfderable length of time." But whilft in this af- 
fertion he oppofes the general voice of antiquity, he 
jhould not forget that he injures his own precious Frag- 
ments of Hlglarid poetry by it. There he tells us, that they 
we're preferved by tradition, and the exploits of a fingle 
tifcro only, for 1500 years; here, nothing fo improper 
to. prefehre a memory of pad evenjts t I mud again re- 
peat it, "that ah tiiftorian has need of a good memory ;* 
itld the prefent work, almoft everywhere verifies my 
affertion. Whilft in p. 76. he remarks the impropriety 
of yerfe to commemorate paft events, in p. 199, he af- 
lures us, that, « the moral chara&er of our anceftors 
u owed more to the compofition of the bard than 
*' the precept of the druid. That elevation of foul 
« which the firft infpired, was more favourable to virtue 
« than the cold di&ates of the latter." In another 
place we are told, « that the fongs of the bard, out- 
«« dripped the philofophy of the druid/* 

Having mewn the Irifli to be die moft fayage of 
mankind, without arts or letters, he now proceeds to an- 
nihilate their pretended Spanifh origin, and begins as 
ufual with his ftrongeft argument i that (p. 77.) « It 

# wau}4 appmr at imgf oMdc th*t the Spaniard could 

* tvymiport themfckes into England before the ChrUban 
« sera| as itUitnpeffiWe to believe chat any memory of 

• ■' * ' , « that 
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« that evefit* hid it aiUally happened, could hare been 
« preferred by tradition, to the introd**&km of let- 
« ters by St. Patrick" "Why impofiible, Mr* Mac Phcr- 
foa i You have been allowed to publifc regular, epic 
poems, preferred by oral tradition in the Highlands, for 
I ;oe years * why not then permit the Iriflia poffibilrty of 
preferring theirs for 4 or 500, in the fat&e manner, fee- 
ing you allow them no other means ? " It is idle/ 9 be 
continues, p. 8o« " to liften to the tales of the bafds* 
'* annalifts, and antiquarians of Ireland ; they have been 
" heard out, and confuted/ 9 Diodorus fays, they were 
Britains from Gaul, and Strabo gives no hint of the fet. 
tlement of the Spaniards in that ifland. " Mela, who 
« was himfelf a Spaniard, had he known, that after ail 
« the efforts of Auguftus in perfon, or by his lieutenants* 
" die Cantabri colie&ed a body of men, committed' 
*< themfelves to the ocean, and feized upon Ireland; 
« from a natural partiality for his countryrhett, he would 
*< hare treated the Iriflf with more decency and refpeft." 
<* OrofitiB*" fays he, u and a Spaniard, though he men- 

* tions the Iriib, yet takes no notice from whence they 
" came, and whttft he treats of the Cantabric war, 
«« he omits a circumftanoe which might have done his 
••countrymen high honour} namely, that rather than 
« fobmtttD the lieutenants of Auguftus, tHey braved the 
*• dangers of the feaa f and made a felid fettlement in 
*' Ireland. Floras too, and a Spaniard alfo, would not 

* forget fo glorious an inftance of the love of liberty." 
'Would not the reader fuppofe, from all thefe fine pre* 
fvtqptwe proofs, and this parade of learning, that the 
IrHh annattfts affirmed that their aneeftors invaded Ireland 
about the dawn of Christianity; yet this event they 
fixed at fome centuries before the Roman name was 
heard of in Europe I Had he read Uiutd's Archseologia, 

• with a defire of information, or vifited Bifcay and Ga« 

Jacia, he would not fpeak fo decifively againft the affinity 

• 
in 
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in language and cuftoms between the old Irifli and Spa- 
niards , nor would he aflert as he does, p. 86. " that 
" there is lefs affinity between the Irifli and Bifcayan, 
" than between the Englifh and language of the Eaftern 
" Tartars !" whilft in p. 257. he tclb us, " It is even 
(< demonftrablt) that the Italian, Spani/b f and efpecially 
« the modern French, owe their origin, to /peak in a 
** confined fenfe i more to the ancient Celtic, than to the 
" . Latin, which was itfelf t in part, "a dialed of that Ian* 
** guage." Let not the reader, however, frown at thefe 
falfities, incongruities, and abfurdities, in Mr. Mac 
Pherfon j they are involuntary flips, for «• he fiudUd to 
" be clear in difquifition, concife in obfervation, juft in 
* € inference, an enemy to fi&ion himfelf, he impofes 
** no^e on the world." 

P. 92. The Scots of both, the Britifh ifles were for* 
" merly peculiarly attached to the abfurd tales, with 
" which their bards had covered their origin. Many 
" (till retain the unmanly credulity, which has been the 
€t reproach of their ancestors j" for thefe Mr, Mac 
Pherfon writes not, " be has taken up arms againft 
" fi&ion and romance, and he will not lay them down, 
" until the whole are fubdued !" Bravo ! But let us 
examine what this unmanly credulity is ? Why, that 
the Scots of Britain were ah Irifli colony, who in the 
3d age made a fettlement in North Britain, and in the 
ninth made a complete conq'uteft of the country. It 
mud certainly appear a fi&ion, to fuppofe, that thefe 
people fhouid be fo hardy as to venture to crofs An arm 
of the fea in fight of their own country, and engagS^n 
a voyage of three or four hours ! Though he confeffis, 
p. 93. that both countries were peopled many ages Be*- 
- fore Ghrift 5 ** Yet," fays he, « had an hundred Hiber- 
'« nian colonies, with a royal JMUefian at the head bf 
« each, tranfmigrated into North Britain, before the 
« Roman arms penetrated into Caledonia, they muft, 

« tuitbwt 
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** without a revelathn from heaven, be involved in eternal 
<€ oblivion ! It is .as ridiculous to aflert, as it -would be 
*« downright anility to believe, that Caledonia received 
** an Irifh colony, before Tacitus wrote the life of 
<c Agricola." > Where the neceffity of a revelation from 
heaven to find out this unfortunate migration ? Might 
it not be as probable as the prefervation of Mr. Mac 
Pherfon'i own poems, unlefs they were Really revealed to, 
him ? and as the Irifh were a maritime ftate in the days 
of Agricola, the relation cannot appear quite fo incredi- 
ble. Befides, Mr. Mac Pherfon cannot point out any ' 
Irifh writer, who has faid that the Irifh ient colonies to 
North Britain before the days of Tacitus ; that period 
they have Jixt at near £00 years fubfequent to it. We 
pafs by his five ridiculous arguments againft the ability 
of the Irifh, to oppbfe the Romans in Britain,- to come 
to his proofs of the improbability and impeffibility of fuch 
events. « Criomthan," fays he, " held the reins of 
<* government in Ireland, when' Agricola carried the 
*< Roman arms into Caledonia. He tranfported an 
*' army into North Britain,vand after the departure of 
4€ Agricola, he returned to Ireland laden with fpoils. 
*« Tacitus was extremely unjuft to the happy valour of 
** Criomthan, The illuftrious Criomthan, the fupreme 
u monarch of Ireland, ^vas, it fcems, inferior in com- 
« mand, in birth and valour, to the head of the Cale-* 
« r donian confederacy.. Tacitus exprefsly fays, tha(: 
** Galgacus was fuperior in thefe refpe&s to all the 
€t leaders of that army/' The conqueft of Franche-Comte 9 
and the invafion of Holland, though in both cafes Louis 
XIV. accompanied his troops, yet Conde and Turenne 
are the generals to whom hiftorians haVe afcribed the 
different manoeuvres of that campaign \ and although 
Louis XV. was at the battle of Fontenoy, yet no writer 
has afcribed the merit of that a&ion to him. " Mar- 
4i /Sal Saxe will ever be allowed fuperior in all refpeBs to all 

» the 
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« the leaders of that army,* 9 Galgacus being declared 
the greateft commander, does not make IrHh troops 
being in that army imfrohab k- Betides, we have great 
realbn to believe, and from that very fpeech, it may be 
prefumed, that Galgacus was himfelf an Hibernian. 
Our hiftoriet me very clear that Criomthan, limamed 
Nwdbaar, or the Intrepid, made fucce&ful invafions 
into Briuin and Gaul) and Cormac, called Gealta 
Gaoth, grandfather to Cathire-more, was a general cf 
great abilities in his days, whom a Roman writer, might 
, well latinize into Galgacus. Again, the chief cem- 
mander of this army, might be fo called by way of pre- 
eminence} Galgacus, from Gael, an Irifhman, and 
Gaifce, a champion or general. Now it may not unrea- 
fonably be concluded from the whole, that this Galgacus 
was an Irifhman $ or if the reader thinks this too great a 
conceffion, that the Irifh auxiliaries were at leaft put 
under his command. Would any writer heareafter be fo 
abfurd as to afiert, becaufe Marlborough commanded the 
allies in queen Anne's days, that all thefe troops were 
Englifh ? Irifli writers ar<j pofitive, that Criomthan often 
invaded Gaul and Britain ; and no contemporary foreign 
ones contradict the aflertjon j might not this be efieded 
by his generals, as wdl as by himfelf in perfon ? Or if 
this will not be granted, is not the commander of an 
army always confidefed as the firft perfon in it* even 
though perfons of higher blood and rank be in it : Thus 
the imprtbabUity and impoflibility of the fad* like all Mr, 
Mac Phcrfon's other improbabilities and impoflibilities, 
are of no weight. <* It is, upon the whole, 9 ' concludes 
our author, « demonftrable, that no part of Caledonia 
«« was poJFefied by an Hibernian colony, in the days of 
" Agricola." And who afirms that it was ? No Into 
writer, that I know of; but they have all been unani- 
mous, that the country was fubjed to, and depending 
oji Ireland, His objections to the Irifh account of the 
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Fi&t» I have fuHj refuted* in the remarks on his name- 
fake . the Doctor's works ; to which I {hall add, that 
though he objects to the Irifh not calling them Caledo- 
nians, yet the reader cannot have forgot, that we have 
derived the very name from the Iri(h * " but Dathy," 
fays he, p. 103. " though placed beyond Chriftianity in 
" Ireland, derives his name frojn David the fon of Jefie, 
«« 'which of it/elf proves f that the exploits of Dathy were 
w of die figmenta fofieriorum fecuhrum of Ware." It is 
aftonifhing to what lengths the prejudices of this writer 
lead him. David was a name unknown in Ireland until 
after the reception of Chriftianity \ and as in the lan« 
guage there is no v, and that h placed after b, produces 
this found ; the name has been always fpelled Dabbid 9 
now let the reader judge of the affinity between Dathy , 
an Heathen Iriih name, and Dabhid, a Chriftian, or 
Jewifh one. 

«« If the Pi&s," fays he, p. 105. €i were fo feeble, 
« that a band of Iriih adventurers could tear from them 
« one-third of their dominions, how came they fo fre* 
« quently to provoke the Roman legions? Has any 
writers advanced, that they did tear from them any of 
their dominions ? They came as the friends and allies 
of the PiQis ; and, as Bede exprefles it, « by force or 
« friendihip procured thofe pofleflions, which they held 
« in his days." While the Fids faw the Romans their 
fwom enemies, found policy pointed out to them, not 
at the fame time to provoke the Irifh ; but when they 
got rid of the firft, we fee they fuccefsfully attacked the 
Irifli fettlement, which in the end proved their own ruin. 
He thinks it hard to. conceive, how a number of people, 
fufficicnt to inhabit die Highlands, could be transported 
in the curraghs, or boats, then in ufe ; though he has 
told us, repeatedly, that Tacitus remarked the flourifh* 
ing ftate of commerce here in thofe early days. " In 
« thefe wretched veflels, it i3 true, an irregular com* 
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« munication was kept up between both iflands, but the? 
u navigation was dangerous, and performed only in the 
u days offummer;" and to prove it, he gives us a note 
from Solinus, a writer of the fhird century. Would 
not one be tempted to think, that this voyage was as 
unufual and dangerous, as that attempted by Captain 
* Ellis, for a North-weft paffage into the South feas ; and 

that die authors who have treated of it, were even more 
fcarce, fince he is obliged to call in to his afiiftancea 
writer of the third age to prove, what he knows in his 
confeience, and what almoft every man in the three 
kingdoms knows, *. e. that this voyage is made at all 
times, and in all feafons, with the greateft fafety ? " If 
€t poverty," purfues our hiftorian, " or their being 
" overstocked with numbers, compelled the inhabitants 
€t of the Route, in the county of Antrim to go in quell 
€€ of foreign fettlemencs, they ought, in common pru- 
« dence, to have tried their fortune in the Southern <di- 
« vifions of their own country, and not in the fteril 
«* mountains of Caledonia," . But if the Northern and 
the pooreft parts of Ireland were thus overftocked, 
. ihould not Mr. Mac Pherfon; in common prudence, 
fuppofe the Southern to be more fo. The truth is, the 
Southern parts of Ireland were thickly inhabited, and 
the-fcneeftors of thefe very emigrants had marched North- 
wards in order to extend themfelves ; and from thence 
invaded Scotland ! But our author's argument would 
be as decifive in fome centuries, againft the Englifh and 
French having made fettlements in HudfonVBay, Ca- 
nada, Newfoundland, &c. 

The reader, I am perfuaded, will think it unneceflary 
to purfue Mr. Mac Pherfon's fyftem any further. He 
has been hitherto candidly examined : his own words 
have been quoted, and his hypothefis fairly confuted* 
When the firft warm feelings of generous indignation, 
againft fo impudent and malevolent a writer, fubfidc, the 

humane 
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humane and benevolent muft behold with pity a man* 
bleft* *with bright paTts, ceniiderable erudition, and the , 
happy talent of communicating agreeably, apply himfelf 
to -the wretched bufinefs of calumny and impoGtion ! 
Some years ago, the reader muft remember his bafe at- 
tacks on this country ; the poems which he then aflured 
his readers, were of more confequence toinveftigate the 
antiquities of Ireland, than the works of all her own 
Writers united, become here inarimiflible ; "for," fays 
he, p* J50. " in the prefent ftate of the argument there 
" is no need of his {OJJiatfs) afliftance. The fabric we 
c « have raifed needs no collateral proofs." But he pub- 
lifhed Fingal and Temora as the only authentic monu- 
ments of the invalidity of Irifli hiftory, and here they 
become totally ufelefs ! It would appear almoft incredi- 
ble, were not the proofs fo full before us, that any per- 
fon could fo far diveft himfelf of every pretence to truth 
and decency ! His aftonrfhing malice and hatred to this 
nation, get the better of every other confideration f 
Whilft his defign, through this whole performance, 
feems to be to prove the Irifli a Caledonian colony, he. 
takes every opportunity of reprefenting them as the mod 
nefarious of the human fpecies. To effecl: this, he firft 
robs them of arts, letters, and civilization ; and then 
calls in Strabo, Mela, Solinus, &c. to reprefent them 
as worfe than daemons in human fhape, which he. at- 
tempts to ftrengthen with the mod fpecious arguments. 
Let us now fee how he applies thefe principles to his 
countrymen. " Fice" fays he, p. 108. c f is not natural 
<« to man : he derives it from thofe fi&itious wants, 
(f which grow with the progtefs of fociety. Before pro- 
cc perty becomes the means of -procuring fenfual plea- 
" fure, civil reftraints are fuperfluous, and morality 
« itfelf an unneceflary ftudy ! The coatempt which the 
u Celtic nations thewed for death, is a proof that they 
" were not anxious about the poffeffion of the conveni- 

« encies 
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* encies of life j aod that circumftance (but up the. great 
« channel of corruption, which pollutes the mind in an 
" advanced ftage of civility." P. 190. " Our anceftors 
•« were hofpitable beyond example 1 To receive the 
« ftranger with cheerfulneft* to lodge him in their beft 
« apartments, to treat them with their greateft delicacies, 
« was a law which cuftom had rendered inviolable and 

* univerfal" Yet he tells us, that the Irifli were the 
moft inhofpitable of mankind I P. 200. << The Brittth 
« and Iri/b Scots had their Fear-Laor, or Hymnift who 
«« reduced the tenets of their religion to verfe. Their 
" fenachies, who comprehended the fabulous hiftory of 
" their anceftors in a kind of unpoetical ftanza, and the 
" Fer-Dan, who fung the praifcp of their warriors*" 
Wha{ ufe thefe bards made of their influence on the 
people, he tells us, p. 201. " The compofittons of the 
«* bards inculcated the pureft morals on their country- 
'« men; and comprehended in their fangs, all thofe trfr- 
< c tues tuhicb render mankind truly great and defervedlj re- 
« ncwnedl" But the reader cannot forget, that he has 
affured us, that the Irifli were ignorant of right and 
wrong, that they were cannibals, &c. Again, p. 236. 
" The Celto-Scythians are reprefented by the ancients, 
'< as the moft jiift and equitable of men ; the ftranger, 
" the traveller, and the merchant, were fecure in their 
«« perfons and properties, not by the feverity of legal 
« punifliment, but from the natural prcpenfity of the people 
w tojuftice r " Nor is it from the ancients only," pro- 
ceeds our author, " we are to derive our information \ 
'< the opinions of our forefathers ought to be traced 
" amongft their pofterity : poflefled of this cbamtel % to a 
«« knowledge of the character of the ancient Celtse, we 
u may perhaps be able. to advance Something new upon 
* the fubjeft" But has he hot told us, p. 139. apd 
140. that the firft ufe the Irifli miffionaries made of their 
influence over their Caledonian converts, was to incul- 
cate 
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cate the notion of their being an Irrfli colony ; that Bede 
in the feventh eentury believed die fame ; « and that 
«« it has been for many ages univerfally received \" Again, 
p. 92. many ftill retain that unmanly credulity ! With 
'what face then can he call tradition to his affiftance, fee* 
$ng that in all ages, even to tins day, it is againft his 
faypothefis ? 

But though we have rejected Mr. Mac Pherfon as apt \ 

hiftorian, we are not, neverthelefs, precluded from 

Atewmg his infsfficiency in thofe parts of knowledge, 

whkh he tells us, « enabled him to travel back into an- 

** tiquity with more advantages than others have done.* 

He fays that the Fer-laoi was confined to religion, the 

Cenachie to hiftory, in a kind of unpoetical ftanza, and 

the Fer«dan, to celebrate Heroes in war. We find, how* 

ever, that the Loot was chiefly appropriated to elegiac 

verfe ; for though Carine was the kind of rhime in which 

the lo& of the deceafed was deplored, yet the Loot was 

a tecital of his virtues, bravery, and hofpitality, after 

interment ; hence the old faying, 50 jiifletob a U01 t 

tt lec(cbr (do rinead a laoi agus a leacht) " they raifed 

*« his monument and recited his apotheofte." The fe- 

nachie did not purfue hiftory in a kind of unpoetical 

ftanza: it was either profe or verfe, and often both, 

in the fame page ; fo that in remote and doubtful cafes r 

when the antiquarian could produce his authorities 

from ancient MSS. either in profe or verfe, the proof was 

judged fufficient ; hence, U01 no cbitigbedf , " a poem : 

€€ or, declamation is a proof." Of the fpecies of verfe 

called the Dan, alone, there are no lefs than feven kinds, » 

and each appropriated to its particular life* ; and it is 

plain that Mr. Mac Pherfon knew very little of the Irifli 

language, much lefs of its poetry, or he would not af- 

fert as he does, p. 248. « that the Gael of North Bri- 

4< tain and Ireland, in fome meafure retain the unim- 

*< proved language of their anceftors." Were an IrHh 

profody 
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profody tranflated, perhaps it would derao'nftrate to the 
curious how highly and judicioufly the Irifli language 
has been improved. 

His account of the Celtic paradife is of a piece with 
the reft. " Their heaven," fays he (p. 180.) « lay fur- 
« • rounded with tempeft in the Weftern ocean j" and 
then in a note he adds, Fiatb-Inms, or Noble Ifland, i* 
the only name in the Gaelic language for the Heaven of 
the Chriftians. How capable of tranflating Irifh poems, 
or Irifh tales ! Heaven is called by .us, JVedrob (neamh) 

. as well as Flaitheamnas : the firft is a primitive word, 
and the other a compound ; but not from Flath-Innis, 
as he ignorantly afferts ; but from JFlaitbeas, fovereignty, 
rule, and ira/,. above ; and from this comes the word 
J?lamhnaidhe> a prieft. The Heathen Irifli* like all other, 
polite nations of antiquity, had their elifium, or happy 

: jrctreat for the fouls of the juft. AH the Greek and 
Roman writers are full of theirs •, and Toland f with great 
ftrength of reafoning, in his Dijftrtations on the Druids* 
fcems to prove Ireland. that happy country alluded to. 
Whilft Mr. Mac Pherfon pretends to give his reader the 
tranflation of an Highland traditionary tale o£ his Flath- 
Innisy it is clear, by his margin being fluffed with notes 
and explanations from ancient Greek and Roman writers, 
from whence he took it. Compare it with the accounts 
of Diodorus Siculus, of. Home^ Virgil, Lucian, &c. 
and you will plainly fee, that G&an, the fon of Fingal, 
the magician of the ifle of $kerr f and honeft James Mac 
Pherfon, are one and the fame perfon. I will, how- 
ever, give the reader a fketch of the Irifh elifium, but 
not from tradition. There are yet preferved copies of 
a very ancient Irifh MS. entitled, Qlgdlldm rtf Setttjoi- 
jtldbe, or Dialogues of the Ancients, a large and noble 

collection of which, in a thick volume in quarto, on vel- 
lum, were fome years ago in the hands of Eagan 6 Ra- 

hilly, 
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hilly, an Iriih antiquarian, fince deceafcd, and are (till 
fomevchqo; ift the counties of.Limeric or ELerry, al- 
though J have not been able to come at them. In one 
of thefe we are told, that .OJJine Mac Fiop 9 (but not 
Oflian) who fiouxUhed in the third century, feated on ' 
the banks of the Shannon, adoring the author of nature 
in the contemplation of his works, was fuddenly hurriedt 
away to cifi flcC »6ge (the country of youth) or \i^ ^ 
njbeo (the ifland of immortals) which he defcribes with 

all the vivacity that fency, aided by the fight of fo lovely 
a country as Ireland, could affift the bard with. He 
remained here for fome days, as he thought, and on 
his return was greatly furprifed to find no veftige of his 
houfe, or of his acquaintance , In vain did he feek after 
his father Fion, and his Fionne-Eirion ; in vain found 
the feud bhtrt, or well-known military clarion, to col- 
left thofe intrepid warriors. * Long fince had thefe he- 
roes been cut off in battle ; long had his father ceafed 
to live ! Inftead of a gallant race of mortals, which he 
had left behind, he found a puifne and degenerate 
people, fcarce fpeaking the fame language* In a word, 
it appeared, that inftead of a few days, he had remained 
near two centuries in this manfion of the blefled. He 
lived, fays the tale, to the days of St. Patrick, and re- 
lated to this apoftle, after his converfion, thefe and many 
other wonders. ' 

Mr. Mac Pherfon aflures his reader, that he has taken 
up arms again ft Irifh hiftpry, and he will not lay them 
down, until the whole is fubdued. He certainly has ; 
but hitherto with much more profit than honour to him- 
felf or his employers. It only remains now to fee, what 
new form this Proteus will take, to make good his pro- 
mife % but be it as it may, he may reft allured, it (hall * 
not pafs unexamined. The fubjeft becomes more inte- 
resting : the hiftory and language of Ireland are the only 

means 
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means now left to arrire at any tolerable degree of know- 
ledge of die ancient laws and cttftoms of the Celt*. 
Many proofs of this arc interfperfed through this work; 
and if the fubjeQ meets with the attention winch the 
author flatters himfelf it defcrrcs, much more cad be 
produced. 
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His accounts of the rife, progrefs, and continuance of the loft 
Irifb war, are examined andcenfured — true motives which 
determined the two parties of Irifb to commence the war- 
why the Catholic Irifb continued it, notwithftanding the 
great* offers of king William — the conducl of the latter vin- 
dicated, and his great abilities, as a fate/many demon- 
Jlrated — uncommon hardfbips fuffered by the Irifb in the 
prof edition of the war, and why theyfo often rejetled the 
peace offered by king William — the battle of Augbrim-— 
loft ftege of Limerick — nature of the partizan war ex* 
plained, and the country vindicated f torn the afperftons of 
this writer — conclufion. 

<? * 

VMR John Dalrymple has very lately favoured the pub- 
lic with Memoirs of Great-Britain and Ireland, during 
the reigns of Charles and James II. The ftyle of the 
work is nervous and ftrong, the matter curious and ifr 
terefting, and his remarks and reflexions, in mod in- 
stances, judicious and clear. He has introduced much 
new matter, Hluftrated many obfcure points in thefe 
two reigns of turbulence and fa&ion, and in general 
vol. i. c c feem* 
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feems to aim at the charafter of an impartial hiftorian. 
Though of whiggifh defcent, and of courfe no admirer 
of the enemies of the revolution, yet is he minute in his 
account of, and he does great juftice to the generous at- 
tempts of lord Dundee in favour of the exiled Jamer, 
" Some perfons," fays he, " have complained to nac 
*« that I fpeak too favourably of king James \ but though 
' «« I would draw my fword againft his family, I would 

** Hot do injuftiee to any of their characters." Expreffions 
worthy a man of honour and an hiftorian \ Hi& love for 
the glory of his country fo far gets the better of narrow 
party-prejudice^ that he gives a very curious and affe&ing 
relation of the noble behaviour, valour and fufferings of 
150 of Dundee's officers, who followed the fortunes x>i 
James to France. 

But whilft I do juftice to the national fpirk of Sir John 
Dalrymple, I cannot negteft the pccadon he has given 
me to mariifeft the fame in behalf of my own country ; 
yet I freely own, that I think the miftakes he has fallen 
into, with refpeft to Ireland, are not of his % but of Mr. 
Hume's creating : for this gentleman had the perufal of 
the MS. and Sir John exprefsly tells us, in his preface, 
that cc Mr. Hume corrected fome erroneous views 1 had 
•• taken ; appearing more anxious about my literary re- 
«« putation, than I myfelf." And as Mr. Hume had 
already treated this country with uncommon indecency, 
we muft not be furprifed that he mould go any lengths 
to fupprefs accounts which might re£e& on his own 
Works. The revolution of 168& may now be confidered 
(in an hiftoricat light) with the fam? difintereffcd cu- 
riofity, as that of Henry VII. or of a m«re remote day. 
Whatever political principles might have formerly di- 
vided thefe three kingdoms, the remains of them can 
now be fcarcely traced. All parties from experience 
agree, that a limited monarchy i» the bafis of liberty $ 
^ ■ ' aid 
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and I am greatly deceived, fbould a trial be made, if all 
would not unite, to oppofe any attempts towards arbi* ' 
trary power. 

Almoft all the writers who have treated of this ra* 
traordinaTy revolution, from Pere D'Orleans and Dr* 
Burnet, down to the prefent times, feem unanimous in 
concealing, or at leaft in lefTening, as much as poflible, 
any merit the Irifh might pTetend to claim for the part 
they afted. In expofing their motives and behaviour in 
their true light, I fhall do as much honour to the poli- 
tical capacity, and to the memory of king William, as 
I fhall render but common juftice to my cotontrymen. 
May it have the good fortune to open the eyes aqd 
extend the thoughts of politicians on both fides thq 
water f 

Whether it was a love of liberty, a dread of popery, 
a hatred to monarchy, or a thorough diflike to the houle' 
of Stuart, that united fo many perfons in England and 
Scotland, and of fuch very oppofite principles, fo early 
as the reign of Charles II. to enter into fecret treaties 
and combinations with the prince of Orange, is a fub«« 
je& I mean not. to difcufs. But whatever well-founded 
charges they might make againft Charles or his fucceffor, 
of extenfion of prerogative and of oppreffion; it is cer- 
tain the Irifh had no caufes of complaint, at lead againft 
the latter. The fame reafons, therefore, which the re- 
volutioilifts offered in justification of the expplfion of 
this prince, were the fulleft vindications of the Irifh for 
adhering to his caufe. It is manifeft, that if he had not 
violated his coronation oath, and aflumed a difptnjing 
power in England, which the laws denied, there could 
be no pretences for taking up arms againft him.; and as 
he made no fuch attempts in Ireland, they could have 
ho colour whatever for deferring him. At this time of 
diftrefs and trouble, then, when betrayed by one part 

C C 2 #f 
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of his fubje&s, and abandoned by another, the bulk of 
this nation flood firm to his intereft ; not but that there 
were, even here, a few temporizers ; and very foon after 
4hf flight of James from England, Tyrconnel fent his 
Mfefman, Hamilton, to London, to manage a private 
treaty with the prince and princefs of Orange. But the 
attachment of the people to the caufe of his antagonift, 
Tendered thefe intrigues fruitlefs, and from difappoint- 
ment, young Temple^ who had entered deeply into them, 
made away with himfclf. 

Sir John Dalrympie gives a very different turn to the 
motives that animated the two 'parties of Irifli to range 
themfelves under different banners in this war. He tells 
US that " anonymous reports of mqflacres, the gigantic fize 
** of the recruits raifed by Tyrconnel *, &c." firft animated 
the Proteftants of Ulfter to take up arms againft James * 
** but that when the people of Londonderry heard of 
« the fate of lord Mountjoy," who was clapt into the 
Baftile in Paris, when they " fa* new Popifh regi- 
" ments raifing every where \ and underftood that mod 
«< Of the commiflions were given to officers who agreed 
** to q/k no pay for their men ; a declaration that their 

v €i f u kflft ence was *° ar ifi e f rom the mifery of their oppo- 
" nents \ the parties of Proteftant and Papift declared 
" anew and openly their mutual jealoufies f." Thi* 
whole paragraph is certainly as difingenuous, as the in- 
ference he draws from it is cruel and ill-founded* . If the 
Englifb Proteftants, by the zeal and bigotry of this iH- 
fated prince, were juftified in taking up arms againft 
him, were not the Irifh Proteftants, who felt as fenfihly- 
the ftrong hand of oppreffion, at lead equally fo ? Where 
then the neceffity of making fo humiliating an apology 
for their refiftance, efpecially when it had not the leaft 

• Dalrympk* Memoir*, p. 263,. 4, 5, 6, Dublin edit. 
4 f Ibid. p. %f%> 

^ foundation 
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ibtrruJatkm in truth, if not to fix a ftigma on the Catho- 
lic Irifh ? But befidea the attacks on their civil and reli- 
gious liberties, which the Irifh Protectants equally felt 
with their Englifti neighbours, they had effe&a t^i 
more alarming to apprehend from the continuance 
James's dominion, the loft of party if not the whole ofthel 
4/tates; and we fee that their fears were but, too well 
grounded* by the repeal of the famous a& of fettle* 
ment. They entered then as early, and much more fpi- 
ritedly, into the intereft of the prince and princefs of 
Orange, than the Englifti. That the reader fhould have 
no doubt of this, I fhall, from the preamble to the a£fc 
of forfeiture, one of the ads of James's Irifh parlia* 
ment, paffed at this very time, demonftrate, that the 
Irifh Proteftants were as early, and much more expofed 
to the confequences of this war, than the Engjifh. I* 
runs thus; " Whereas upon the general defection of 
« your majefty's fubje&s in England, feveral of your 
« majefty's fubje&s have deferted this kingdom, and re~ 
« paired into your majefty's kingdom of England, and 
« c eifewhere, thereby, endeavouring to weaken your raa- 
*« jelly's interest here, and (hewing an apparent diflU 
«« dence of your majefty's protection j moft part qfwhvh 
M perfons have a&ually taken up arms, under the unnatural 
<* ufurper in England, and divers others of your majefty'3 
*' {ubjeGtsJrecamertleh and traitors, within this your realm." 
It mud be confeffed, that the Englifli (hew much more 
fpirit in forming than in executing plots. Though they 
crowded in fhoals to Holland, and formed aflbcjations in 
almoft every (hire in England, yet, as foon as the prince 
landed, they were extremely backward to appear pub* 
licly in his- caufe ; arid he was obliged to deal very 
,-roundIy with diem, before he could roufe them to * 
fenfe of themfelves. In fhort, he fent them word, that 
U they did rip* repair to his ftandard within a certain, 
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time! he would quit England, and fend 3 ltd' of thS 
names and qualities of die cdirfpiratora to the king. 
Such was not the cafe in Ireland % and the Proteftants* 
thftigh not a twentieth part of die kingdom, were as 
little acquainted with temporizing as the Papifts. Far 
from being intimidated with the power and. numbers of 
their enemies, they very early proclaimed, war. Thus 
much, with regard to Sir John's acoount of the Pro* 
teftant part of the Irifh war. 

As to the Catholics, they were equally fpirited and de* 
termined in the caufe they efpoufed* The finances of 
the nation were very low. The utmoft their parliament 
could do, was to grant the king 25;0$ol. per month, 
befide as much more raifed by his proclamation: fums 
very inadequate ttf the wprk of forcing a king upon 
Britain ! But what the abilities of the * nation, as a 
colte&ive body, could not do* the fpirit and zeal of par* 
titulars effected. The nobility raifed regiments, private 
gentlemen troop* and companies, which they fupported 
?nd paid out of their own finances. Such were the re* 
giments of Sir Donnel O'Neil, Cormoc CVNeil, Felix 
O'Meil, Brien Q»NeiI, Gorton O'Meil, Ma Guire, Ma 
Gennis, M'Mahon, MMDonnel, O'Heily, Clare, O'Don- 
toel, Fit^GeraM, O'Morra* Galmoy, Nugent, Luttrell, 
fee. But inftead of living on their enemies, as Our au- 
thor mofi unjujtiy infmuates, the mod exa& discipline 
was obferved by them ; and whllft he t^lli us (P. ii. p, 
4174.) that, « the Germans, French, and Danes, of 
«« the English army, declared, wtfovt /crupte* that they 

• * It may not be amifs to inform the reader, that the upper houfe of 
fhis .parliament confifted of feven earls, nine vifcounts, four Froteftaaft 
bifoops, and fifteen harons, betides Sir Alexander Fitton, high chancellor ; 
and that in the lower houfe were reprefentatives for twenty-eight out of 
thirty-two counties of the kingdom, at well as for all the cities and bo- 
roughs within them, 

« looked 
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c < ldplced upon themfclves as in an efieftiy** country, 
** and that they were too numerous to be p*rnifned," h 
is a fa£t well remembered', that at the fecond fiege of 
Limerick, an frifii foldier was executed oppofite the Old 
Bear in the Irifh- town, for only taking from a poor 
woman a roll of bread, value an halfpenny ! ' 

After giving fo unfavourable an account of the lrifli 
war on both fides, Sir John proceeds to account for its 
continuance with even greater infincerity. He fays, 
that " defpair united the Irifh ; and hence," fays he 
{P. ii. p. 172.) <c they continued the war during the 
u fummer, after James had feerned to relinquifh it ; * 

** and hence the Irifh officers oppofed that peace whicri 
u Tyrconnel preffed upon them, being apprehenfive that 
*« they mould fall afacrifice to it." Again, {p, 173.) 
** Berwick returned to France without orders, and left 
u the command of the army to Sarsfield, who became 
** popular amongft his countrymen, on account of the 
<* defeat he had given the king's attempts upon Lime*- 
«« rick 5 but: who having been hirhfelf forfeited, found 
u his intereft and revenge, as a rebil } united to his glory 
€t as a general, in the * profecution of this war." Had 
the great ft>i;d Luvaii now lived, how would he have 
fpurned at a name fo injurious to his glory I Sir John 
Dalrymplfe has beftowed on the Irifh an epithet, which 
could- with no propriety be applied to them. If. a na^ 
tion, a&ing under. a legitimate prince, as fuch governr 
ing de jure \$.de faBp> and fupported by, the national re- 
-preTentatives legally convened, may be branded with the 
name of rebels, J know of no people in Europe who 
may not, with as much propriety, be thus ftigmatize4 
by licentious writers, though adting under commiflioji 
of their lawful fovereign. 

But let us examine into what the conditions of that 
peace offered the Irifh by Tyrconnel were, and to which 

« the 
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w tie Iri/b officers were apprehenfive of falling afacrificeJ* 
After the battle of the Boyne, and the defertion of Ire- 
land by James, king William propofed to the Irifh, upon 
fubmitting to his authority, ift, The pofTeffion of all 
their eftates, as they flood before this war. 2d, The 
free exercife of their religion. 3d, The capacity of fil- 
ling all civil employments in the ftate •, and 4th, for the fe- 
curity of thefe and many other articles, they were to have 
half the garrifons of the kingdom put into their hands. 
The candid reader will from this judge, whether it' was 
defpair or honour that induced thefe generals and officers, 
civil and military, and the bulk of the nation, to reje£t 
offers fo great and advantageous ! After the firft fiege 
of Limerick, offers ftill more favourable were propofed 
and rejefted. Let us hear what Sir John himfelf fays 
on this head *. « Before the king," fays he, " returned 
« to Holland, to take upon him the command of the 
" army, he had given orders to Ginkle in Ireland, t? 
<c mate an end of the war at any rate ; and for that purpofe 
" had furnilhed his army completely with recruits, and 
" every kind of military provifion, and fent him an 
" unlimited pardon for all who would afk the benefit of 
« it." From this the public may judge, what fhare 
defpair had in determining the Irifh to protra£t the war. 
It is true, he tells us, Ginkle publifhed it, not until 
after the battle of Aughrim, though printed in the Ga- 
zette the May preceding this battle ! and the reafons he 
afligns for this conduct, are, jthat the Irifh might fee it 
was not through fear of them thefe conceffions were then 
offered. But if it was not publifhed before this battle, 
why was it proclaimed at all ? Were the Irifh more for- 
midable after the lofs of two general engagements, and 
~ the capture of almoft all their ftrong holds, than before? 
' or was it out of affe&ion to them, that Ginkle then 

# Memoirs, p t 193. 
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condefcended to offer thefe terms ? This general was a 
Dutchman, a foldier of fortune, who had no attachment 
but to the prince he ferved. His army was moftly com* 
pofed of foreigners, allured to this war from the hopes 
of confiscation and plunder ; and our author tells us, 
that they aded as if in an enemy* s country ; conditional 
peace, then, muft be extremely difagreeable to them. 
The truth of the matter is this : King William, after 
the retreat from the Boyne, offered the Irifli high terms 
x>[ peace. He repeated them, after the decifive battle 
of Aughrim, through Tyrconnel % at Limerick, when 
they had fcarce any hopes left. At a general council 
held there to conGder of the terms, after much oppofi- 
tion, they were finally reje&ed by a large majority ; the 
principles of which were, the earls of Lucap and Kil- 
malloc, viicounts Galmoy and Fermoy, baron Purcel, 
^jjeneral O'Neal, Sir Theobald Butler, the colonels 
^O'Carrol, 0*Shaghneffy, O'Connel, Cufack, Dillon, 
Browne, &c. Fame and conftant tradition have it, that 
Tyrconnel was to be continued lord lieutenant by king 
William, in cafe this peace fucceeded ; and that he was 
tried, condemned to death, and privately executed in 
this city, for high treafon, by the Irifli. Certain it is, 
that he died the 4th of Auguft, 1691, and was interred 
in the cathedral o£ Limerick. 

After this, will any one affirm, that defpair united tie 
Irilb to prolong the war ? Will Sir John Dairy mple 'fay, 
that they found k their intereft to purfue it, as being 
moftly foldiers of fortune, when it- is an incontrovertible 
facl t that the eftates voluntarily forfeited by tbern, after 
this war, amounted to 1,600,792 acres, the yearly value 
of which, at that time, when land was not a twentieth • 
part fo dear as at prefent, was eftimated by the com- 
mons of England at £i 1,62-3!. 6s. 3d, fterling ? And at 
the fecond fiege of Limerick, when Ginkle hnd the ad- 

dreft • 



drds to furround the town on both fides the Shannon, 
and thereby cut off all their communication ; by that 
famous capitulation the Irifli were, ift, To fcnjoy the 
exercife of their religion in as ample a manner, as in the 
days of Charles H. adly, All officers, civil and mili- 
tary, a&ing by commiffion from king James, to be re- 
ftored to their eftates, on taking the oath of allegiance 
to king William. 3dly, The nobility and gentry, wil- 
ling to come under the terms of this capitulation, to have 
the liberty of wearing fwords, riding in furniture, and 
carrying a gun. 4thly, All perfons reje&ing thefe 
terms, to have leave to tranfport themfelves, their jewels 
and effe&s, to whatever country they pleafed. Such of 
tfie military as chofe to retire to France, to be allowed 
£o carry with them their money and goods ; and Ginkle 
engaged, on behalf of the king, to fupply them with 
feventy {hips, each of 2oe tons burthen. Nay, fo little 
appearance is tfierfe of defpair in the conduct of thefe 
men, that they conditioned for the few Englifh and 
' Scotch, who fought undfer their banners. In the 4th of 

the military articles of this capitulation, it is exprefsly 
iftipulated, M that all £ngli(h and Scotch officers, who 
( * m>w ferve in Ireland, (hall be included in this capita- 
«* lation, as well for the fecurity of their eftates and 
fc goods in England and Scotland (if they are willing 
** to remain here) as for their freely paffing into France, 
* c or any other .country, to ferve.** 

This capitulation made a great noife> and loud were 
the complaints in England and Ireland, againft William, 
for fuch monftrous conceffions to the Irifli. It is but too 
true, that the parties fo complaining, a£led upon prin*- 
eiples much narifo\jrer than this prince, and that in this 
inftatfce, were there none, other, he fhewed himfelf as 
confummate a ftatefman as any the age produced. AH 
Englifh writers, whether from prejudice or ignorance, 
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haver conffantly viewed this war .and its confequences i» 
lights very different from what both merited* We (haU 
exhibit them in their, true colours* The. prince of Orangey 
on His firft landing in Britain, found Ins Englifli partisans 
much cooler in his caufe than he expe&ed. He knew his 
antagonist had a very, powerful party both in England 
and Scotland, ready on. every occafion, to undermine 
that government, which they wanted fpirit and courage 
publicly to oppofe ; and he could not think himfelf 
firmly fixt ou the throne, whilft any part of the monar- 
chy was in confufion. By finifliing the Irifb war, he at 
once pat an end to any folid hopes of his daftardly ene- 
mies. Befides, whilft the fword was unfheathed at homej 
he could not hope to bring the mighty projects he had 
formed to humble France, to any tolerable bearing* Hb 
knew how well the Britons would acqjrit themfelvQS 
when kd againft. a common enemy; but he feared 
them 9 when fighting fubjeft againft fubje&, and bro* 
ther againft. brother. It was on this account that he 
placed little confidence in them jo the Irifli* war ; and 
that his greateft reliance was on his foreign troops, and 
foreign generals* By terminating this war, he brought 
40,000 frefli. troops over to the. grand alliance $ and had 
he gained over the Irifli, as hp hoped, above 30,000 
more ! The contra&ed and narrow-fighted politicians, 
who endeavoured to countera£t this capitulation, and 
who afterwards effectually did fo, will not furely deny* 1 

but thaf fuch an acquisition muft foonjiavje terminated £ 

that war, in which fo many millions were afterwards ex* 
ponded. Every period of hiftoryfrom that time even to 
this day, proves it. The mifchiefs the Iriih did the allies 
in Italy, Germany, and Flanders, after the conclufion 
of their domeftic war, are too well known. At Cremona, 
Spireback,. Villetri, Fontenoy, Lawfeldr, the confe* 
quences &f their conduft will not readily be forgotten* 
And* indeed it is plain, that had the laft war in Ireland 

been 
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been confideted in its true light, and in its confequencet , 
and had proper means been ufed to bring over the Irifh 
troops, as king William intended, it would have been 
of the higheft confequence to Britain. The great Mr. 
Pitt, now lord Chatham, feorning the confined princi- 
ples of modern politics, knew how to make die High- 
landers of the greateft fervice to his country ; >nd th& 
Very people who drew their fwords againft George II. 
contributed much to the conqueft of Canada, under 
George HL Whilft it appears by the regifters of the 
war-office of France, that from the year 1691, to the 
year 1745* inclufive, 450,000 Irifh inlifted under the 
banners of France I 

But to return : The Iriih chiefs, though defexted by 
their prince, by the duke of Berwick and the few French 
troops, though confined to one-fourth, and that the pooreft 
province of the kingdom, and reduced to the greateft 
ftreights for money and arms, yet confidently affirmed, 
«« that they would find all tbefe resources injheir own virtues 
" and courage" The prefent age would think it almoft 
incredible, that any nation could with fuck uncommon 
firmnefs, fuffer all the miferies of war and diftrefs the 
Irifh did on this occafion, when they might, at any' hour, 
exchange them for the bleffings of peace and affluence, 
. if the fa&s were not fo well known. For the fake of 
pofterity we (hall relate a few of them. The current 
cafh being found tnfufficient to anfwer the exigencies of 
the ftate, {hillings, half-crowns, and crowns of brafs 
were coined, and by proclamation were to pafs as cur- 
rent coin, until fuqh time as the fettled condition of the 
kingdom would enable the ftate * to repay it with real 
fpecie. A certain nuniber of each of thefe was iffued 
from the treafury monthly, with the month imprefled on 
each piece, an entry made on each parcel, and it wasde* 
dared a capital offence to counterfeit them. With thefe 
were the military paid, and though of no jreal value 

out 
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out of the Irifli quarters, yet on tie public faith, did the 
people cheerfully take and give value for them. From 
this die public may fee what muft have been the fufferingr 
of fuch Irifli prifoners, as were taken from time to time 
by the enemy, for want of fterling money : yet all this. 
they bore up againft ; and though many of them were 
almoft naked, andaU wanted many of the conveniences 
of life, yet under all thefe hardfhips they were unlhaket} 
and , incorruptible, notwithftanding various ftratagems 
devifed to difunite them ! By this expedient alfo, the ' 
landlords received no rents, at leaft the payments made, 
were of no real value. They then fent their wool, their 
hides, their tallow and butter to France, to barter fof 
powder, ball, and arms. Ndtwithftanding this diftrefsy . 
they knew king William wiflied for peace as much a* 
they, and the more folicitous he was for it, the more ob* 
ftinate were they in refufing it. They were promifeA 
by their emiffaries, that infurredions would break out; 
every day in different parts of Britain \ they hoped, and. , 
were promifed fuccours from France; and they well knew, 
from the heart-burnings in their filter kingdom, that the 
leaft turn of fortune jn their favour, might at once over* 
balance all their misfortunes. Though greatly diftreffed, 
they were not difpirited by their repeated defeats; a 
firmnefs that (hews their courage to have been the re- 
fult of principle. Their behaviour on this occafion was 
iimilar to what happened in the year 1650, It is a curi- 
ous anecdote, and my authority is a manufcript account 
pf thofe times, wrote by the learned Dr. O'Kenedy, a 
gentleman of the county of Limerick, and judge of the 
admiralty to James II. He there tells us that when the 
Iriih were reduced to the loweft ebb, they were offered 
mod advantageous terms by the Parliamentarians, which 
by the advice of the moil fenfible part; of the nation, as 
well religious as others, they were determined to accept of, 
and the rather as they thought they were in honour e*ompt 

from- 
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from any further canae&ion with Charles II. who by pro- 
clamation) after his arrival in Scotland,* had annulled the 
peace of 1648. Neverthelefs at a general aflembly of the 
Irifh chiefs atLougiurea, in Nov. 1650, upon letters be- 
ing produced from this prince, alluring them that what he 
had done was through compulfion, and that their now 
making terms with the Parliamentarians, would totally 
defeat the fuccefs of his intended invafion of England, 
the majority of this aflembly were mad enough to break off 
all further connexions with the parliament agents, though 
without rpfource in cafe Charles fliould prove unfucceff- 
f ul. Dr. Warner fevereiy cenfures the Irifh, particular- 
ly the clergy, for propofing any terms for their own fafety, 
without the king's interefts being particularly included. 
As an Englishman, and one totally unconcerned about 
the event, the reflection may pafs 5 but from an Irifh- 
x man it fhould appear highly abfurd. Did not the Englifh 

themfelves totally abandon his family, and yet* by it, 
they became a greater nation *, whereas by ^the mbft 
abfurd and roniantic hotmtr and attachment to it, the Irifh 
were ruined. If public fafety be the firjt law % the clergy 
and laity who prefTed this peace on the affembly and on 
the nation, afted as honeft patriots and upright men 5 
and ail the misfprtunes that afterwards befei the na- 
tion, fliould be charged on the then deputy and his crea- 
tures* 

At the battle of Aughrim, Sir John Dalrymple tells 
us, that the priefts ran up and down amongft the ranks, 
fwearing fome on the facrament, encouraging others, 
and promifing eternity to all who mould gallantly acquit 
themfelves to their country that day. Does he mean 
this by way of apology for the intrepidity of the Irifh, 
or to leffen the applaufe they were fo well intitled to on 
that fetal day ? Have they required! more perfuafions to 
fight the battles of foreign princes, than the native troops; 
or are they the only foldiersdn the world who require 

fpiritual 
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ipiritual comfor t on the day of trial i I never thought 

piety was a reproach to {ohfiers ; and it was* perhaps* 

the enthufiaXm of Oliver's troops, that made them fo 

viftorions. This battle was certainly a bloody and de- - 

cifive one. The ftake was great, the Iriih knew the 

value of it) and though very inferior to their enemies in 

numbers and appointments, and chagrined by repeated 

lofies, yet. it muft be owned, that they fought it well. 

Accidents which human wifdora could not forefee, more 

than the fuperior courage of their fiuihed opponents, 

fnatched from them that vifkory which already began te 

declare in their favour! Their bones yet lie fcattered 

oyer the plains of Aughrim ; but let that juftice be done 

to their memories, which a brave and generous enemy 

never refufes. 

Sir John has hinted, that the regiments raifed by the 
Iriih, were to be fupported at the expence of their an* 
tagonifts > no proofs of this afiertion, however, follow \ 
but at the fecond fiege of Limerick we are told, " that 
u Ginkle dire&ed his attacks on the Iriih town, in hopes 
« by fetting it on fire in different places, to get the in* 
,f habitants to betray it, or oblige the garrifon to give it 
w up. But the foldiers drove the inhabitants from the town, 
« and when the houfes were on fire, broke into them for 
* 4 plunder, inflead of extingui/bing the flames I Ginkle 
" therefore removed his batteries to a ftation oppofite 
♦< the Englifh town" Surprifing that the very reafons 
which ihould determine him' to adhere to his firft refo~ 
lution, would make him fo Suddenly alter it! But it 
unluckily happens that this tranfafkion comes too near 
our own times to be eafily credited* This fiege our fa- 
thers have remembered, and fo remarkable an inftance of 
outrage on the one part, and want of policy on the other, 
could not be forgot. The truth of the matter was this t 
On the night of the 2d of Sept. 1691, Ginkle had 300 
bomb-fliells thrown into the town. The fire began at 

eight 
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eight in the evening* and continued the whole night 
with horrid noife, and fome execution* Left this new 
fpecies of attack fhould intimidate the inhabitants, and 
the infe&ion be caught by the military, notice was gi- 
ven next day, by beat ofdfum, that fuch citizens and fa- 
milies as chofe it, might quit the town and carry off what 
fefFe&s belonged to them, which many of them em- 
braced j fome going to Ennis, and many of them fornring 
a little camp in the north liberties, co&ftantly called by 
the old inhabitants, to this day, the cowardly camp. 
Ginkle purfued his attacks from the S. W. part of the 
liberties, for fome days longer, to the great damage of 
the city; and though frequently fet on fire in many 
places, yet it was as foon extinguished by the troops 
within, but without the leajl injury whatever being done the 
inhabitants! Finding this inefic&ual, he changed his 
batteries, and the whole force of his fire was dire&ed 
again (I Baai's-bridge, the adjacent Dominican convent, 
and St. Francis's abbey. But though the city was alraoft 
an heap of ruins, the befieged (till feemed more deter- 
mined than ever ; and it was then the opinion of mod 
people, as well in England as in Ireland, that the Englifh 
would at length be compelled to raife the fiege, as. they 
Were the year before. However, by bribing fome fish- 
ermen, a paflage was pointed out, by which a large 
body of Englifh troops crofted over to the north fide of 
the Shannon, and after a ftout refiftance, obliged the 
Irifh, who were here furprifed, to retire towards the 
city •, and out of 500 men of which this little camp was 
compofed, 40 only faved their lives, by retiring to an 
old mill, where they defended themfelves gallantly until 
terms were offered them. 

Our author gives a moft miferable account of the par- 

tizan part of the Irifh war, « The chief diforder," fays 

K v he, (p. 174.) " came from the loweft clafs of the nation, 

: * « Wiled raparqcs," We jnuft, however, remind our 

readers, 
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readers, that he has already acknowledged — that the 
very regulars amongft their opponents treated the people 
as if in an enemy's country, though called in as auxilia- 
ries, to one party ; and that they were too numerous to be 
punifhed! Having thus fixed the miferies of the nation 
on its own people, he proceeds to account for their cru- * 
ehy in the following curious philofophical manner. 
" The genius of a nation," proceeds he, ic often depends 
" upon the food with which they are nourifhed. The 
« potatoe plant, upon which mod of the common peo- 
« pie of Ireland at that time fubfifted, whilft it encreafed 
M population, deba/ed the charaSer of the nation f* Who* 
ther the potatoe plant was introduced for the fake of the 
reflection, or the reflection gave rife to the potatoe plant, 
the fuggeftion is alike ridiculous and indefenfible ; and I 
am fo far ready to do this learned gentleman juftice, at 
to believe that, upon no other occafion but that of render- 
ing Ireland contemptible, would he make ufe of arguments 
fo ftrongly connected with materialifm. It however hap- 
pens, unluckily for the obfervation, that the potatoe plant 
is no more the food of the Irifh, than it is of the Eng« 
IHh and Scotch. It is the root itfelf that is cultivated* 
and becomes a confiderabk part of the diet of the poor 
through the three kingdoms. The plant, as any bo- 
tanift could have told him, is rather deleterious than nu- 1 
tritive, and I never heard of its being converted to other 
ufes, than when dried for fuel, or fo cover the cots of 
fome of the poor. Sir John Dalrymple (hould have firft 
proved the national debafed chara&er of the Irifh $ but I 
fuppofe he judged his friend Mr. Hume had already done 
this to his hand. But this is a national caufe ; and we 
plainly fee, that neither birth, parts, or fortune, pre* 
elude people from entering deeply into it ! 

A flight attention to the caufes and effe&s of thepfer-' 
tizan war in Ireland will ferve to remove the illiberal 
and unphilofophical impreffion of a naiiorzl debafed cha- 

Y0L. l r P ? r$8er K • 
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raJ?tr>—C'vA\ ufaxs • are generally carried on with more 
fiercenefs and inhumanity than thofe of nation againft 
nation. After, the defeat at the Boyne, numbers of the 
Ulfter Irifh quitted tlieir country; feme through affec- 
tion to the caufe of their leaders, and. many more through 
dread of the vigors. Thefe could only hope for fafety 
within the prejgn&s of the IrifU quarters ; they wey 
too numerous to be employed in the army, and moft of 
them carried with them their wives and children. Their 
mifexies often obliged them to prey alike upon friend 
and foe ; but at length fome of the moft daring of them 
formed themfelves into kind of independent companies, 
whofe fubfiftence arofe chiefly from depredations com- 
mitted on the enemy* We have feen in our own times, 
France and Germany employ companies, and even raife 
regiments of Free Booters y who fubfifted by plunder only, 
' and yet the national characters of thefe people were 
not debafed thereby. It was not choice, but pure neceffity, 
that drove the Irifh to this extreme. I have heard ancient 
people, who were witneffes of the calamities of thofe 
days, affirm, that they remembered vail numbers of thefe 
poor Ulfter Irifh, men, women, and children, to have 
no other beds but the ridges of pot at oe- gardens, and 
little other covering than the canopy of heaven : they 
* difperfed themfelves oyer the counties of Limerick, Clare, 
and Kerry \ and the hardnefs of the times at length (hut 
up all bowels 6i humanity, fo that moft of them perifhed 
by. the fword, cold, or famine. 

We have already (hewn the Angular attachment of the 
expatriated Iri/b, in Cromwell's days, to the fortunes of 
the ungenerous and ungrateful Charles., The reader 
has feen them remove from the Spanifh to the French 
fervice, and, e contrary not as it fuited their own, but 
this^yoluptuous prince's intei;eft; and. he cannot forget, 
that half the pay of thefe troops was received in his 
coffers* After the conclufion of the laft wars, the 
number of Irifh iroops whp configned themfelves to vo- 
luntary 
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luntafy banifhment, exceeded 19,000, befide the brigade 
of Mount Cafhel, confiding of three regiments, each *, 
compofed of two battalions, fent to France in May, 
1690, in exchange for feven French battalions, then fent 
to Ireland. Though thefe troops had the higheft offers 
from Gfrikle to engage in the Englifh feryice, and though 
they were greatly tempted by other powers who knew 
their value, yet through a moft romantic notion of ho* 
nour, they were immoveable in the intereft of Louis 
XIV. who afforded ad stfylum to their own exiled prince* 
By agreement with the commiffaries on the part of 
France before they quitted Ireland, they were to be put 
on high pay ; neverthelefs on reforming them at Retmes % 
after their arrival in France, in confideration of the pen* 
fion allowed to James by Louis, and of the low finances 
of France, they agreed to be put on French pay, by which 
means their allowance was diminifhed 50,000 livres % 
month. James was fo ftruck at this uncommon in* 
ftante of generality in men who had now nothing but 
their miferable pay to fupport them, that by aa inftru* 
ment under his hand, he charged this arrear of their 
pay, as a debt upon himfelf and his .pofterity* * 

Such is the true pi&ure, and fuch the diftinguifhed 
behaviour of the Irifh nation in the laft Irifh wars, 
though Sir John Dalrymple is not afhamed to tell the 
public that u the fubfiftence of their troops .was to. arift 
«« from the miferfes of their opponents, and that the 
« continuance of the war was the effe£U of defpair !" 
Happily all the diftra£tions and diftin&ions of thofe days 
are long fince forgot, If the prefent race of Irifh now 
and then refledt upon thefe unhappy times, it is with 
concern and aftonifhment, to think that any fet of ra«* 
tional beings could be capable of a&ing parts fo ro* 
mantic, fo en thu Gallic, as their anceftors did, and for 
a family highly unworthy their regards or attachment. 
They have not, they now cannot have any other intereft 
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In view Chan the general one of their country ; and they 
only wifh to be put upon fiich a footing! as may more 
efredtually enable (km to promote it. 

I (hall now conclude this mod: laborious work with 
a few observations fubmitted to the confederation of my 
countrymen. What avails it that the Irifh are brave, ta 
a proverb \ hojfckable, beyond example ; inviolable in 
friendship ; for genius, learning, and intelle&ual capacity, 
at lead equal to any nation in Europe, if they are ftill 
to be painted as a difgrace to Chriftendom, as a diflio- 
fiouf to the human race ? Examine the epitomes of geo- 
graphy* pubKfhed in every nation, and in every language 
of Europe, and you will find the Irifh defcrihed as the 
fefervoirs of human turpitude i Impotent are the at- 
tempts, vain the endeavours of the few individuals y who 
have from time to time generoujly devoted themfelves to 
the defence of their country, when unaided, unfupportti 
by the national ua/Vr. This it is, that has given confidence 
and effrontery to a Scotch fecretary in our own times, 
to pour out againft Ireland the molt illiberal and inde- 
cent abnfes that ever were thrown out againft any na- 
tion ; it has emboldened a reverend do&or of the fame 
nation, under the fpechms title of Otjfertations on the 
Hiftory of Scotland, to publish a work, calculated for no 
other purpofes but to fubvert and ridicule bifli hiftorr. 
Even an Highland bard fteps ford* to prove from hif- 
tory, that we are the very dregs of human depravity*, 
and, that the aid of no" rank fhould be wanting in the 
bufinefs of calumny, a Scotch baronet brings up the rere, 
by attempting to account philosophically for this uncom- 
mon degradation of human nature I 
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AD the Hiftory and Antiquities of tins- our com- 
mon country, no other merits to plead in their behalf, 
but the very lights they* refleft on the laws, cuftorns, 
manners, and ftate of arts * and fciences of the ancient 
Celtic nations of Europe, it' fhould certainly entitle 
them to the attention of the literati, and the proteftion 
of the great: yet fo fhamefully have both been" over- 
looked, even amongft ourfelves, that through the king- 
dom there is, at this day, fcarce one gentleman in one- 
hundred who knows any thing of his native hiftory, 
though perhaps at the fame time critically informed in 
thefe of moft other nations, ancient and modern ! But 
befides the great injury which letters in general have 
fuftained fey this neglect, it has fatally operated pn bur 
political principles. It has taught people, born in the 
fame /climate, breathing in the fame air, and cdnne&ed 
*o each other by blood, by affinity, and by intereft, (for 
<at this day we are affuredlybut one people) to form diftinc* 
tjons as unnatural in thcmfelves, as they have been fub- 

verSys 
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verfi vc of the general good of our country ! Can it then 
be wondered at, under fuch circumftances, if the corn 
ou$ few, natives as well as foreigners, {hould complain, 
that whilft all other nations have laboured to illuftrate 
their hiftory, to invcftigate their antiquities, modern 
Ireland, alone % has not only negle&ed, but in a manner 
defpifed both. Thus circumftanced, what man of let- 
ters and capacity wduld engage in an arduous undertak- 
ing, where neither applaufe or profit were to be ex- 
pected ) befides, many of our moft valuable and inte- 
refting materials are buried in a. language, at this day 
fcarce known to one in a thoufand of the very na- 
tives ! 

You, my Lords and Gentlemen, to whom we arc in- 
debted for the few ans and manufactures we poffefs, in 
this age of Commerce and induftry, have at length pub- 
licly cfpoufed the caufe of your long infulted, your long 
negleCted country $ and, from your purfuits and inqui- 
ries, the learned. of Europe form great expe&ations. 
Every djfingenuow, every ungenerous attempt, to relax 
this dawning amor fatrU, to ftifle inquiries fo interefting 
to letters, fo honourable to thi* country, (hould be eirly 
attended to* I an> led into thefc reflections, my Lords 
and Gentlemen, by two late publications, the firft an 
Hiftory of Ireland, by the Reverend Dr. Leland, not 
onty a member, but fecretary to the v Antiquarian So- 
ciety ! The other an Hiftory of Manchefter, by the 
Reverend Mr. Whitaker : the authors gentlemen of great 
eminence in letters, and of courfe their ftriCturea on 
our annals the more formidable. I have waited for 
fome time pail, in hopes that fome able and generous 
countryman would arife in defence of the inful* facta* 
I could not imagine that the caufe of the Dublin So- 
ciety could want advocates,, and am forry to find, at 
length, that this difagreeable talk is left entirely to my- 
felf . It is both with relutUnce and diffidence that I 

engage 
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engage in this difputej with relu&ance, on account of 
the great perfonal regard I profefs for the firft of thefe 
gentlemen ; with diffidence of my own abilities when 
eppofed to -thefe of gentlemen of their parts and erudi- 
tion. But it is in a glorious caufe* in the caufe of this 
noble and once illuftrious nation ; and, Amicus Socrates, 
Amicus Plato, at Magis A,mica Veritas ! 

The firft of thefe gentlemen, has certainly treated his 
country with uncommon feverity ; the very fetting out 
of his preliminary difoourfe, is to the laft degree infult* 
ing and outrageous. " If all nations (fays he) have 
" affiled to deduce their hiftory from the earlieft periods, 
« and .to claim that origin, which they deemed mo ft 
" honourable* the old Irijh have been particularly 
44 tempted to indulge this vanity. Deprefled for many 
«c ages, and reduced to a mortifying ftate of inferiority ; 
" flung with the reproaches, with the contempt, and 
« Jometimes with the injurious flankers of their neigh- 
44 hours, they paflicnately recurred to the monuments of , 
44 their ancient glory, and fpoke of the noble a&ions of 
44 their anceftors in the glowing ftyle of indignation I" 
Without commenting on the great want of urbanity and / 
moderation, which Dr. Lebnd betrays in this' entire pa- 
ragraph, let us be content to view it, through the me- 
diums of unerring hiftory and plain fenfe, and fee how 

far it will ftaad the teft of both.- The faft is, my 

Lords and Gentlemen, your anceftors were, at no period 
of time, and particularly fince the days of Henry the 
Second, which is the fpace alluded to, reduced to this 
mortifying Jiate of inferiority* From that period to the 
days q£ James the Firft, the Irifh were governed by 
their own laws and cuftoms only, and none others were 
ever attempted to be pbtruded upon them. They con- 
sidered the kings of England, as monarchs of Ireland, 
.by their own free ELECTION, and of courfe the pro- 
tt&ors, and not the perverter* of the conftitution. If 
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Englifli princes- did not love them, they mojl certamfy 
refpeBed and feared them. Until the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, the kings of England had the titles of lords of 
Ireland only, and their power and legislation did not 
• extend over a tenth part of the kingdom. The intrigues 
and leagues of Francis the Firft, with O'Brien, Def- 
mond, and other princes of Munfter, happily fruftrated 
by his captivity at the battle of Pavia ; the fnbfequent 
attempts of Charles the Fifth with the Irifh chiefs, as 
well as thefe of Henry the Second of France, clearly 
ftewed this prince the weight ami confequence of Ire- 
land. To affaire his fovereignty over the kingdom, he 
had an aft paffed in the parliament ef the pale, declaring 
him king of Ireland. He foothed, careffed, and tried 
by e? cry means, to gain the Irifh chiefs to his intereft. 
Con O'Neal, paid him a vifit, attended by the-bifliopof 
Clogher, his chancellor, and a great fuite of illuftrious 
perfons. He prevailed on Con to accept of the title of 
earl of Tyrone, and his natural fon, he made lord 
Dungannon. Many others of his retinue, he knighted. 
The chief of the Dalgaffian race, he created earl of 
Thomond ; and his brother, baron of Inchiquin ; Fitz 
Patric he created baron of Offory. Many other offers 
he made, which were refufed ; and* even the few who 
accepted of them, were looked upon in fo contemptible 
a light by the people, in their different territories, that 
they all loft their popularity. It is a faft of mcoatro* 
vertible notoriety, that when it was known for certain, 
that O'Brien reje&ed the title of chief of the Dalgaffian 
race, for the contemptible one of earl of Thomond, 
that his own family, to wafh off this itaki from their 
blood and race, fet fire to his fine caftte of Clonroad, 
and would have confumed him in the flames, but for the 
clofe attachment of Mac Clanchy, chief juftice of 
North Munfter to him, by whofe means he efcaped that 
flight to Clare. The fon of Con, rejc&ed the title 

affuiwd 
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affiimed by fiia father, and returned the patent with con- 
tempt. One has but to look into the letters of Elizabeth 
*nd of her mtnifters, as published by Morrifon, Carew, 
&c. to be convinced, how formidable the Irifli appeared 
in her eyes and the various maans ihe took to court them. 
To make patents of nobility appear more refpedahle* 
fecr council (as Camden tells us) accufed John O'Neal of 
rejecting the* title of earl as a crime ; but he flicked v 

that by the laws of his country, he could not accept of 
-fuch a title, without the confent of his people ; and 
&at the title of O'Neal, was what was afiumed by his 
anceftors, from remote antiquity, and that only he would 
carry. However inclined they might be to hurt, yet 
the dread of his weight and power at that time, made 
them feem fatisfied with fuch reafons as he was pleafed 
<to affign. Though this princefs enobled many Irifli dur- 
ing her reign, yet of the Mikfian race, the chief of the 
Bogonachts, or Mac Carthies of fouth Munfter only, ac- 
cepted of one, who was created earl of Clan Carthy ; 
and which gave occafion to O'Neal to fa y . ■ " that he 
*< had, about his own perfon, many worthier gentlemen 
«« than this mighty earl." When VDonnel, after this 
retired to Spain, though but the fecond chief in Ulfter, 
yet we find, by even Sir George Carew's own confefBon 
(then prefident of Munfter) that he was every where 
received, by that proud nation, with all that pomp and 
magnificence, which is paid to blood-royal only. When 
James the Firft was called to the throne, the whole Irifli 
nation acknowledged his power ; the Milefian Irifh, 
becaufe descended from the royal line of Ireland—*— ' 

O'Neal, O'Donnell, MaGuire, &c. went to London, to 
pay their duty to this prince ; the firft, reaflumed the 
title of earl of Tyrone, O'Donnell was created earl of 
Tyrconnell, MaGuire, earl of InnUkillen— - — many of 
the O'Neals, O'Dogherties, Ma6tennife, Mac O'Brien 
of Arra, &c» received the titles of baronets, a new 
creation of this prince; fuch of them, as retired into 

egftin. 
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fipain, as O'Sulivan Beare, O Connor Kerry , Lacy, Brotm^ 
Walfh, O'Mahony, O'Drifcol, &c. were received with 
the mod brilliant marks of, refpeft, and railed to the 
higheft polls of honour. 

One hag but to look into the hiftory of Charles L 
and to fee the refpe&able figure,' which die Irtfh made 
See that intrepid hero, and mod accomplifh^d gentle- 
map, Owen Roe O'Neal, courted by Cromwell, envied 
by Ormond, and dreaded by eyery enemy to his coun- 
try.— See on the other hand Inchiquin, mifled by ambi- 
tion, yet (till refpe&ed, and ftill feared. Behold the 
brave Aileftrom, leading fome few hundreds of his 

N countrymen through the Highlands, under the banners, 
of the great Montrofs, and there performing prodigies 
of valour fcarce credible ! "When die Irifli were re- 
duced to the greateit diftrefs after this, we fee the duke 
of Lorrain, one of the moil gallant, and at the fame 
time, moft romantic princes then in Europe, offering 
his armfc, his treafures, and even his perfon, to refcue 
the nation from its oppreffitms. During the ufurpation 
of Cromwell, how mean and contemptible a figure 
would the royal family have made on the continent, but 
for the Irifli, who not only gave half the pay they re- 
ceived for their fupport ; but alfo paffed from fervice to 
fervice, as beft coincided with die interefts of the 
exiles. I need not much infill on this fa& : it is ac- 
knowledged even by Lord Clarendon himfelf. Were 
they contemned or defpifed by king William ? Every 
one knows, he refpe&ed and loved them ; and during 
his reign would not fufrer them, to be opprefied, or the 
terms of the capitulation of Limerick to be infringed. 

. From that period to this day, have the defendants of 

the old Irijby whether in the fervice of Britain, or in 

that of foreign, nations, been— " Jlung with the ft* 

* preaches, the contempt of their neighbours i n Any one 

-the leaft. conversant with modern hiftory, kndws the 

reverie. 
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feverfe. Inftead of being defpifed, we fee them wit!} 
dignity filling the higheft pofts, in the different ftates 
of Europe. To the great Marfhal Lacy, the Ruffian* 
are indebted for the military figure they make at thijr 
day, in Europe. He it was that, firft taught them* not 
only how to fight, but how to conquer ! by his manoeu*- 
vres, were the Swedes, for the firft time defeated at tht 
battle of Poltarw ; and) after this period^ did he lead 
their vi&orious arms into countries which fcarce heard 
of their names before. Walfh and Brown have fucceC* 
lively and fuccefsfully commanded the armies of the em* v 
pire ; and the laft was looked upon, as the only genera^ 
fit to be oppofed to the king erf Pruflia. O'Dwyer, 
O'Donnell, MaGuire, &c. fo diftinguiihedly fignalize4 
themfehres in the laft war, that the late emperor, on his 
death-bed, amongft other advices which he gave to his 
fuccefibr, particularly recommended to him, " to give 
<« every encouragement to induce the Iriflv to enter inty 
** his fervice." 

Had the Spaniards in the engagement of Cape Pafr 
faro, in 17 1 8, with admiral Byng, . followed the advice? 
of their rear admiral Cammock, an IiHh gentleman, it 19 
agreed upon, on all hands, that they would have fave4 ' 

their entire fleet. As it was by the condu£t and gaL- 
Jantry of this gentleman, he faved his own >divifion of 
their fquadron. The admirals O'Brien and O'Kenncdy, 
Cuceeffively commanded the Ruffian fleets. The lately 
deceafed admiral O'Honan was the oldeft admiral in 
Spain ; admiral Mac Namara was a commander ofc great 
abilities in France; and the intrepidity, military con- 
duit and humanity of the late admiral Warren, will 
not foon be forgot. We have feen the late lord Tyrcon- 
fiell ambafiador from France to the king of Pruflia % ge- 
neral Wall, ambafiador from the court of Spain to that 
of Great Britain, and oh his return appointed their firft 
Snifter. Count O'Mahony the Spanifh minifter at the 

' court 
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court of Vienna; the young Count Taaflfe rfthbaffado* 
extraordinary from the imperial court •, Count Lacy* 
another \ general O'Reily governor of Madrid ; and the 
late lord Tytawly, all O'Hara, died commander in chief 
of the Britrfh forces ! All thefe are no doubt, ftrong 
proofs, how much the Irifh were — reproached and eo»- 
temttcd by their neighbours ) 

Were a cool and difpaflionate inveftigator, but to take 
a review of Irifh affairs, and to carry it no further back 
than to the Revolution j it would perhaps appear, as 
evident to him, as any one demonstration in Euclid* 
that our miftakes in politics, have coft Britain feveral 
millions of money, as well a*flr the lives of many thou- 
fands of her braveft foldiers ! How unfeafonable then, 
to revive a diftjn£tion as ruinous to Britain, as it has 
been fatal to Ireland \ a diftin&ion unheard of in other 
nations of Europe I What Britifti hifterian, attempts 
to draw a line of feparatiop, between the old Britons* 
and thefe of Saxon, Danifh, Norman, Ftemifii* Dutch 
and German origin ? He combines them all under the 
general title of Britons or Engliflimen, and they all 
equally glory in thefe epithets. Befides, my Lords and 
Gentlemen, if pretences to high antiquity were as ideal 
in the Irifh as in x>ther nations ; why does do&or Le 1 .id 
tell us to prove it — « that they paflionately recurred to 
." the monuments of their ancient glory, and fpoke of 
€t the noble anions of their anceftors, in the. glowing 
** ftyle of indignation." Monuments of antiquity, we 
frequently meet with, but for doctor Lelatid, it was 
referved, to point out. the Defideratum, "lb neceflary to 
the ftudy of antiquities; namely, to draw the line be- 
tween monuments of real and imaginary antiquities. 

Though he tells us, " that no literary monunients, 
" have yet been difcovered in Ireland eaflier. than the in- 
u troduftion of chriftianity into this country,"— (the re- 
verfe of Which is the fa£fc) yet he proceeds to fay " from 

« thefe 
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** thefe the Antiquarian forms a regular hiftory (mixed 
** indeed with chtfdifli and abfurd fables) of a long fuc- 
€< ceffion of kings, from the eariief ages of the world 
<s . — a gradual refinement of their country — -until the 
" monarch OUarnh-Fodla eftabliflied a regular fornx 
€€ of. government, ere&ed a grandieminary of learning, 
*' &c." and yet forgetting all this, in treating of th» 
manners of the ancient Irifli, he thus begins — " And 
" here I muft again premife, that I cannot enter into a 
« copious detail, of every particular, relative to the an* 
<* cient manners of a people, whole hiftory^/// continued 
" darky doubtful and deformed? Aficrtions fo oppofit$ 
and contradi&ory muft diftreis an inquifitive reader ; and 
at bed point out to you, my Lords and Gentlemen, the 
neceffity of a critial and impartial review of our ancient 
hiftory. 

After lightly ikimming over the furface of our hiftory 
to the reign of Dathy, and quoting Dr. Warner for a 
fenfibie proof of its authenticity^ from the whole he 
forms the following fenfibJe cbnclufion : « But to the an- 
" tiquarians I leave it, to eftablifh the authenticity of 
'* this hiftory. It is only pertinent to my prefentnur- 
" yofe to obferve, that if wefupptfe that the old poets 
" were merely inventors of this whole feries of actions 
** and incidents, fo circurnflantially detailed t ftill they 
" muft have drawn their pi&ure from that government 
" and thefe manners which fubjtfted in their own days, 
«« or were remembered by their fathers." But if with 
Dr. Leland, we fuppofe the old poets the mere inven- 
to&s of our ancient hiftory, we certainly cannot at the 
fame time agree with him, that they drew their piElun 
from that government which fubftfted in their own da f %i how 
pertinent foever it may be to his purpofe^ becaufe an inventor 
draws from no copy. But, upon the whole, the do&or 
thinks, '/ That the ftate of Ireland for feveral centuries, 
« at leaft before the introduction of the Englifh power, 

a wa g 
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* was fuch as they defcribe it in thefc early periods*' 
u And Ms is the only cwclufion? fays he, " which I am 
« concerned to efiablijb /" Would not the reader imagine, 
• from this curious and original paragraph, that Dr. Ice- 
land was writing the hiftory of a country, whofe entire 
laws and cuftoms became altered on the admiffion of the 
Englifli? Yet no fuch thing! The Engiifh princes 
were ele&ed to the monarchy of Ireland, as the guar- 
dians and prote&ors of its laws and liberties. They al- 
tered not the Amftitution* it remained invariably the 
fame, from the days of Henry II. to thofe of James I. 
inclufively. Thus for a period of above 400 years, out 
*f about 520, which comprehends the whole of Or. 
Leland's hiftory, was the entire kingdom, excepting- 
two or three counties, ruled by the laws which fubfifted 
before die Norman invafion ; and yet during that period 
has he miftaken the title of his performance ; and has 
given, inftead of ah Hiftory of Ireland, an Hiftory of 
the Tranfadions of the PALE, againft its bordering 
neighbours only. With as much juftice, might an hif- 
tory of Genoa or Naples be intitled, an Hiftory of Italy, 
as this, an Hiftory of Ireland ! 

Treating of the invafion? of Ireland, previous to the 
Englifli one, he obferves, " That the armies of the Irifh 
« were not calculated for repelling a foreign invafion, 
«• and from the moment they came to contend with 
«' other enemies, but thefe of their own ifle, they ex- 
w perienced their inferiority in the art of war." To 
prove this, he quotes the venerable Bede, for an account 
of an invafion of Ireland, in the year 684. " But," 
fays he, " inftead of mentioning any gallant refiftance 
« mu'e by the natives, he infinuates, that they trufted 
u more to prayer than arms." Bede, in the 26th chap- 
ter of the 4th book of his Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of Bri- 
tain, relates an invafion of Ireland, by Bettus, General 
to the Northumbrians. He, indeed, tells us, that they 
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feiiferably wafted the country, and d^ftroyed cven.tfyr 
churches and monafteries, " of this innocent people •, who 
€C were ever mo/1 friendly to, the Engltfb nation" t He fays* 
it is true, they fervently invoked the afiiftance of heaven; 
but he is at the fame time pofuive t that they did man- 
fully refill the invaders, and, oppofe force, to forces 
'JtTius we fee, Bede is far from being as clear on the 
Do&or's fide, as he ivould infiniiate. 

Dr. Leland h^s repeatedly acknowledged bi§ incapa- 
city of j udging of Irifh Hiftory, from his ignorance of 
the language. If fo, why fo ready, on every occafion, 
to cenfure what he does not uriderftand ? But, I will 

Jgn a better reafon for his many miftakes — \Yarit p£ 
proper information. Otherwife he would not affertj,a$, 
we fee he has, " That the armies of thq jtrifh were not 

• » , • » ■ • ■ i » * 

il calculated for repelling a foreign invafion " leafing, 
Lynch, O'Flaherty, Walfh, Warner, &c. and evea Rp-„ 
man writers, would inform him, that in the remote pe- 
nods of hiftory, our fleets and armies frequently invaded, 
the neighbouring ftates of Britain and Gaul ; made the 
Pifts their tributaries j and in fine, made of. Scotland ait- 
Irifh province. The Romans, though ftrongly inclined; 
far from invading Ireland, as we (ball fhe^r presently* 
endeavoured to prevent their entrance, into Britain. They. 
rievefthfelefs often fought them there, arid fomettmes de- 
feated them. It was in conf^queqee of thefe. defeats, 
fhat'fhe Romans raifed thefe famous walls to protect- 
themfelves ; which the Irifh and Pi&s frequently broke 
through, fpread defoliation over the land, and a^t length 
expelled tliem that kingdom. .» . • . 

^Is it pofiible to bring a clearer proof of this, and of 
the very great ftrengtn of Ireland in thefe days, than 
thi#fimple confideration ? The Pi&s, fupported by the 
Irifh, were in a mariner invincible to the Romans j but 
after the dereli&ion of Britain, by thefe laft, and the 
Pi£ljS then attempting to difpofiefs the Irifh colony of 
vol. r. e e their 



their ftttlemehts 'in the Highlands, by timely aids' front 
the mother country, the Pi&ifh government was en- 
tirely ruined, To as fcarce to leave behind a (ingle trace 
«)f their former grandeur ? 

If then the armies of the IrHk were thus calculated 
for making foreign invafioos, we mud naturally con- 
clude, that they were capable of repelling foreign ones, 
notwithstanding the afferttons of our author ; an d our 
dorheftfc hiftory abundantly proves-it. The Danes were the 
Only foreigners that invaded Ireland ,in an hoftile manner j 
is for the Englifh, they were invited aa auxiliaries by 
t itit party in the kingdom againft another, and there- 

fore, engaged xn Irifh interefts, could be no more looked 
lipon as invaders than the Flemings, who from tone to 
time joined the' Afferent exile* of the hotdes of York 
2nd Laiicafter, or the Dutch who attended king William, 
into England. Thefe Dane* at the fame time fpread 
teriot and difmay over all Europe j fcarce a country 
they invaded which they did not in feme fort fubdue* 
Ireland, however,. I will be bold to fay, coft them more 
blood, than the red of Europe combined. One cannot 
read the relations of thofe days, without aftoniihment, 
at the uncommon; exertions of vaiour r condu&, and perfc- 
rerance of both patties, for two hundred years. Though 
frequently .expelled the t ittgdbm . by the Iriffi, they as 
often returned with redoubled force and vigour \ , until 
By the Military experience and courage of Brim 
Ifb&retu, at the battle of CIontarifF, a final period was 
put to the power of thofe barbarians.. As to the con* 
du£fc of the Irifh from the twelfth to the feventeenth 
century, it is to me amazing, that Do£tor Leland has- 
not clearly explained the caufe of it. Were it properly 
inveftigated, there would be no need of apology for 
either the valour or military condutt of the Irifh na- 
tion. 

For,! 
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For, as I have elfewhere obfetved, the kings of Eng- 
land, being ele&ed to the Iri(b monarchy through the in- 
trigues of the clergy of Ireland and the want of union 
amongft her chiefs, found little oppofition to the very 
little power they aflumed here, for about four hundred 
years. But the moment attempts were made on theit 
civil and religious liberties, by Elizabeth, then it waft, 
that a general alarm fpread over the ' land : ,then it was. 
that the kingdom of Ulfter, under its •Prince O'Neal, 
waged feveral fierce Wars, againft this prmccfc, fongbt 
and frequently defeated— not raw, and' nndifdplined 
troops, but the braveft veterans of Britain ; and had the 
Other provinces united, without pretending to the gift 
of prophecy, one might eafily foretel How thefe coa- 
tefts would have ended.- The fefons of enthufiafin, the ' 
followers of Cromwell, were* undoubtedly for discipline * 
and bravery fuperior to moft foldiers then in Europe f 
yet did not find Ireland fo eafy a coriqueft,' or her fons— * 
€€ not calculated for repelling a foreign invafion ;" and 
had Owen O'Neal lived, Cromwell woulcl have found 
in him, as able a general, as he did in the Iruli, gallant; 
and invincible foldiers, when properly conducted. . King 
William's troops were compofed of the flower of all 
Europe, of veterans in carnage and corrquefts, yet thef 
did not find the reduction of Ireland an eafy tafk, not- 
withftanding the great party they had in the* kingdoms 
But what need I infift more on this ? Has riot this wri* 
ter who has here aflerted— • <* that the armies of the Iriih 
*< were not calculated for repelling a foreign ihvafion,? * 
himfelf minutely detailed all thefe events ? Has he nbt 
defcribed the battles of the Black^Water, of Benburb, of 
jfugbrim, 8cc. has he not related* the fieges of Dunboy $ 
of Chnmellj ofeLimerici) &c? ' 

* The do&or has alrfioffj in every inftance, beftowed 
on the ancient Irifh the polite . epithet of Barbarian** 
though Cambrenfis has told us, that, ia inventive and ex- 

* e 3 ecutivc 
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ecutive mufic, they excelled all other nations ; though 
M<Pherfon affirms, that their: veneration for, and pro- 
tection of die fine arts, particularly poetry, was unex- 
ampled^ though Sir John Davis, and Lord Cooke have 
*8cjtcd-~Mtd from their own knowledge— that their reve- 
rence for ftri£fc and- impartial jufticc, even when again/I 
thenifeher, was- unprecedented } anci yet all thefe evi- 
dences I have produced, were foreigners, and by.no 
means advocates for Ireland. If then we allow a nation 
t& be clvtra&eriftically noted for mufic, poetry^ literature 
Mndjujtice, and yet barbarians, where {hall we look for a 
polite people? Not amongft the Greeks, not among ft 
the Romans, not amongft the Irifli — perhaps amongft 
the Hottentots ! 

« An impartial and Unprejudiced writer, (fays he) 
«« may^i// difcover many traces of the equity, the rec- 
« titude, the benevolence, and generofity of the An- 
« cient Irifli in their different fepts.— But men of other 
* countries, fometimes judge of them precipitately, 
" from a flight infpeftion of their FUTILE HISTO- 
« RI ANS ; Or, from carelefs and malicious mifreprefen- 
c< tations." However, from the clofeft inquiry, I do 
affirm that not the leaft veftige of fepts can be found in 
Ireland, fince the laft century ; and as to the futile hif* 
torians of Ireland, as he is pleafed to ftyle them, they cer- 
tainly paint their countrymen, as a learned, generous, 
humane and gallant race of men ; whereas their enemies 
defcribe them, as a cruel, lawlefs, and barbarous peo- 
- ' - pie } fo that it only remains to this great folver of pro 
blems, to explain how accounts fo oppofite and contra- 
dictory, ihould excite in the breaft of a foreigner, the 
fame ideas. . Befides, it does not appear from the cha- 
racters of Irifh writers, that Do£tor Leland is at all juf- 
tified, in branding them with fo contemptible an epi- 
thet. Their hiftorians may be divided into two clafles, 
ccciefiadical and civil j ,and though neither are fo nu- 
merous, 
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vnetous, yet do I contend for it, that they are as tefpec- 
table as thofe of any other nation of Europe. At the 
head of the firft, I place that ornament to mankind, and 
honour to our country, the great Primate Ufler. Far 
from being a rafh, an hafty, or a fejf-fufficient 'writer, 
he formed his judgment of things from clofe inquiry, 
and mature deliberation. No one underilood the hiftory 
and antiquities of Ireland better, and it was this know- 
ledge that made him think very different of the Irifh hif- 
tory, from -Doctor Leland, and engaged him deeply in 
inquiries fo honourable to his country and himfelf. The 
learned Ward, the laborious and indefatigable Colgan, 
White, who for his extenfive knowledge was called par- 
ticularly in hiftory and antiquities, PcJy-Ht/tor. Fitz Sim- 
mons, Meffingham, Porter, &c were far from meriting 
jhe title of futile hiftorians. Routh, Bifliop Offory, kon)- 
hard archbiihop of Ardmagh, fliopld he alfo excluded* 
Keating was . a D oft or of Sor bonne, a man of .great 
piety and learning, and ^ moft profound Antiquarian. 
His hiftory of Ireland, though not reliihed by fome 
modern fceptics, yet to me appears a mod valuable col- 
lection of antiquities. He wrote it, in his native lan- 
guage* at a time when little elfe was fpoke through the 
kingdom, and for many years after. His authorities 
were in the hands of every body 5 for Nefcire Antiquum 
natus Jts acciderity id eft, femper ejfe puerttm, was then as 
much a rule of faith in Ireland, as if it was in the days 
of Cicero, at Rome, Antiquarians and bards, were 
ftill fupported, as in remoter times, fo that every reader 
was a critic •, if he has here and there introduced fom$ 
legendary tales, it was more through fear of cenfur? 
as an innovator, than the choice of hi3 own judgement. 
They had been carefully handed down, from age to age t 
and he wanted courage to rejeft what his good fenfe 
tftfapprovejd. 

Philip 
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Philip O'SuUivan, who fliould have preceded "Keating, 
as being near a century earlier, was a gentleman of 
family, being nearly related to O'Suilivan Beare, who 
was made Count of Boerhaven, by Philip II. of Spain. 
He wrote, in Latin, an Hiftoty of Ireland, as well as 
an Hiftory of the 1 5 years Irifli war, agaipft Elizabeth. 
{lis fidelity, as an Hiftorian, has been queftioned, but 
his works contain many interefting particulars. The 
Annals of Donegall, wrote in Irifb, by four of the greats 
eft Antiquarians the laft age produced, is a moil ufe* 
ful and valuable work. 

Sir John Davis, fpeaker to the firft general parliament 
of Ireland, in the days of Jamesl. wrote a curious Ac- 
count of Irifli Affairs. Sir James Ware, Sir Richard 
Belling, Archdeacon Lynch, Broudine, Walfh, 0*Fla- 
herty, CRiely, Sir Willian O'Kelly, Mollineaux, 
O'KenneJy, Mr. Cumerford, Mac Geoghegan, Pr, 
Warner, the late Counfellor Harris, Mr. O'Connor, &e. 
will not be looked upon by the impartial public, as futile 
hiftorians, however they may be thought fo by Dr. Le* 
" land. 

* 

He proceed? : " We are told— That the Irifli, from 
«< the beginning of time, had been buried in the moft 
«« profound barbarifm and ignorance \ that they were 
« (\iftinguifhed only by thofe vices, to which nature, 
" not tanked by education, nor refrained by laws, is 
€ * ever fubjeft. That the moft Ample arts of life, even 
« tillage and agriculture, were almpft totally unknown 
** among them." The writer, from whom Dr. Leland 
takes thefe quotations, is Mr. David Hume. His own 
remarks upon them are original) and worthy tranfcrib* 
Jag. — " The people thus traduced," replies he, " ex- 
." claim with indignation, that no brain-lick monk, in 
«« days of 4* r kpef$ and fuperftition, ever betrayed fuch 

* credulity. 
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** credulity, as appears in thefe aflertions. They are, 
* c indeed, well difpofe4 to retort this feverity. — But the 
** Irifli have no Philosophical Historians." Are 
we by this, to underft&nd, that philofophers only, are 
privileged to publifh barefaced faliities and ajbfurdities % 
and is this laft fenteace introduced, to prove the doftor*s 
<ciaim fo this right ? or is it by way of taking his leave 
<of the futile hifiorians of Ireland ? 

That Mr. Hume, in his Hillary of England, has 
treated this country with mod unexampled feverity, is 
true \ and that it has given offence to the nation in ge- 
neral, is equally certain : but though many complained, 
yet no one had the courage to attack this mighty draw-* * 
canfer, but me. Dr. Leland may refufe me the title of 
a philofophtcal {however clofely I have ftudied this fci- 
ence) but he- cannot that of a faithful biforian* The 
charges which Mr. Hume brought againft the Irifh na- 
tion, I have fairly refuted; and that' dimonoux, whicb 
be laboured to throw upon us, has been reverberated on 
hlmfelf, with Jafting difgrace. 

No man ever engaged in an iiiftory of modern Ire- 
land, with greater advantages than Dr. Leland* Be- 
sides the many detached pieces, on particular pe-* 
' riods^ he had the perufai of Mac Geoghegan's hif- 
tory of thefe times, jpubJHhed at Baris, in 1672, in 
two volumes quartp j and yet the Do&or aflures his 
reader, that no general hiftory of this kind was un- 
dertaken before him, except an hafty performance of 
Mr. Cox's, about that time, recorder of Youghall 
' Lord Littleton's. life of Henry II. was to him a great 
jaOTftant f Even Dalrymple's Memoirs were not vrote in 
vain; and they have greatly affifted the Doflor. parti- 
4 cularty in his account of the battle of the Boyne, where - 
however, unluckily,, the very topography of the place 
is miftaken. In the third part of my Introduction to 
4he Hiftory of Ireland, I have cpnftclcred the nature of 
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the revolution in 1171, and its confequences, in light* 
fo.tally different from what both had been viewed *, and 
we may fuppofe in true lights, (ince Dr. Leland has- 
adopted them in his hiftory. But though my wort was 
publifhed fourteen months before the Do&orsj an4 
^though he knew my fentiments on this matter two 
years earlier, yet he has not once mentioned my namp 
through the whole performance ! 

But though I do by no means intend to follow the 
Po&or through any part of his modern hiftory, yet, as 
he tells us, he has fometimes taken the liberty to diffent 
from other writer^, without contrpverting their aflertions 
pr authorities, left it might fweli his work to too great a 
bulk — a privilege, by the bye, which Thuanus, Guic- 
ciardinj, D'Avilla, or Rcbertfon, &c. have not af- 
fumed j yet as he begins his hiftory with affirrning, that 
the carrying off the wife of O'Rourke was not the caufe 
pi the expulfion of Mac Murroiigh king of Leinfter, 
but his particular enmity to O'Connor the monarch, we 
{hall particularly analyfe it, as it is a new attack upon 
the ancient cQnftkution of Ireland, ^or (fays he, vol. i. 
p. 14) f crimes of thi$ nature (i. e. adultery) were not 
4< always regarded by the Irifh witji abhorrence; they 
" confidered it, rather as an a& of pardonable gal- 
U lantry, or fuch an offence, at mod, as a reafonable 
€€ pecuniary mul.cl: might ajtone for J" Let us analyfe 
this curiou,s paragraph : f If adultery was not regarded 
with abhorrence, how came there to be a puniftiment 
annexed to it ? From this new mode pf reafoning, 

% murder could not |>e regarded with abhorrence^ fince it 
al.fo was punifhed by a pecuniary mul& ? This points 

„.iput the profundity of .the Doftojr's. reafoning 5 and his 
capacity of judging of Irifh affairs will be indifputahle 

. frpm his marginal authority for this fendble remark : no 
lefs a writer, than the poet Spencer; a man as ignorant 

."'',"'' ■ ■■■' •'• • •■ • - -* pf 
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of Irifli laws and cuftoms, as he was prejudiced againft 
, the people ! So aftoniihingly credulous, that the learned 
O'Flaherty has devoted an entire chapter of his Ogygia, 
to expofe the. puerile ignorance, as well as glaring pre* 
ju dices, of this writer. But let us fee how far Dr. Le- 
land is fupported by different writers in this bold af* 
fertion. The famous Cambrenfis, many of whofe rela- 
tions were the foremoft to enlift under the banners of 
Mac M,urrough, and who was himfeif deeply engaged 
in this famous revolution, is pofitive that adultery was 
the fole caufe of his expulfion. O'Regan, principal fe- 
cretary to this prince, affirms the fame, in the fragment 
of his work yet prefetved. Stainhurft even gives us a 
copy, of the very letter, addreffed by Mr. O'Rourke td 
the monarch, complaining of this unheard-of violation, 
in which we find the following very remarkable words : 
*' tamen cum atrocifitnum hoe crimen— ka (it haftentis 
** inauditum, ut ante hunc diem, non fit noftra memo-? 
u ria contra ullum Hibernicum regem fufceptum, &c." 
From this we may figure to ourfelves, upon what juft 
grounds Dr. Leland affirms, that in a country where 
public offices were hereditary in families, and purity pf 
blood regarded with the greateft attention, that adultery 
was looked upon as " an a& of pardonable gallantry/' 
But to return, O'Sullivan, Keating^ O'Flaherty, Mac 
Geoghegan, Warner, &c. place the revolution of 1 170, 
in the fame light. The reader, then, will bed judge 
whether we are to credit moft cotemporary writers, who 
relate a fimple fa£t, which they were well informed of, 
and 1 in which they have been invariably followed by fuc-r 
ceeding ones, or to truft to the hazardous aflertion of 
moderns I 

I have now, my Lords and Gentlemen, I hope, flip- 
ported the authenticity of * Irifh Hiftory, by pointing 
but the miftakes, which too great precipitance to get rid 
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of a troublef&me work) brought this gentleman into. 
Np one prizes Dr. Leland's abilities at an higher rate, 
than 1 4 as I am convinced had he given himfelf aH the 
time neceflary to complete a work of this confequence, 
it would appear in a light much more interesting to the 
public, and much morse honourable to himfelf, than it 
now doe?. The fe verity of; his remarks on the Ancient 
Hiftory and writers* of Ireland, appeared tome much 
more than an oblique reflection on your fpirit and 
patriotifm ; and, apprehenfive that it might damp thofe 
laudable and generous refolutions, which you have aj- 
• ready entered into, I thought foipe ftrklures on them 
absolutely neceflary, Thefe being now concluded, I 
beg leave to draw your attention to a frefh antagonift. 
Truth becomes brighter by oppofition. Every attack 
. upon our ancient hiftory* only helps to elucidate and ilf 
luftrate it*; and Mr. Whfraker's remarks, inftead of 
abating, will rather inflame your Zealand unanimity, IN 
THE CAUSE OF JITTERS, AN© OF YOUR 
COUNTRY. * 

This gentleman, in tfye work now before me, has dif- 
played great reading, application,* and induftry. Far 

- front endeavouring to throw into {hades and obfeurity, 
the remote periods of national hiftory, he has laboured 
hard to inveftigate and elucidate them ; and though the 
tide is an Hiftory of Mancheiler only, yet is it a lauda* 

• hie, attempt to throw into fome order, the obfeure part 
ot Britiih hiftory. But whilft I applaud his patriotifm, 
Imuft, at the fame time, freely cenfure the hypothetical 
chimera he has broached as a new fpecimen of Irifh hik 
jory, as well as the feverity with which, through me, 
he ha3 treated Irifh writers. He fays, " In early hif- 

. w-'tory, we, are aftoniihingly credulous, as vifionaryas 
" a winter's tale, and as fantaftical as the dreams of a 
* fcverilh brain" fie goes further,* a^d even prefumq 

to 



, ' 



*o. „ centre ^o^iqaeiy the yiews of your illuftrioue 

body — « J fprcf myfelf {fays be) to fpeak thus ftrongljp 

** agaiuft th$ I^TRODUCTIQN, in order to check, 

** if I £a% l^gf torrent of ridiculous and imaginary hjftory% 

** \ehkh the Irifli are jiow bu.fily difcharging upon us, 

«« as I haye recently endeavoured to 4am upibr evqf, 

«;that which th^ir brethren, and antagonifts. of the 

* c highlands, haye equally let loofe upon the nation " 

One more modeft agd jeferved than our author, would 

not arfogaite .to hifnfglf the merit of darning up, for 

.cvfcr, jthe Caledonian furor anUquitatis, Mr. Whitak«r 

. fuccefsfuily attacked Mac Pherfon's Introduction to 

BtftHh Hjftory, »nd, hy the conteft, juftly acquired 

great appiaufe. The merit of effe&ually fuppreffiiig 

-North Britifh reveries, may, with more juftice, he 

v claimed fcy a3 refpeSable, though not fo confident a 

• writer : a writer, who will now convince him, th?t 
. the Hiftory and Antiquities of Ireland (land upon too 

• iblid a foundation* to be in the Jeaft difcompofed by the 
crude and fanciful notions of fudi m antiquarian as. Mr* 
Whitaker.^r-But to proceed ; . . . 

After cenfures, fo unpoliie and fevere, it would he 
paturally expefted that this gentleman would be care* 
i ul to fleer wide from wifionary credulity and fantqftical 
dreams. Tour Lord(hip»and Honours, will judge, from 
the following fpecimens, if he has 5 and how much we 
ihould depend upon his iffe dixit as a critic, who, as an 
hiftorian, goes, retrograde to every evidence of an* 
tiquky. x . 

« When the Belgse," fays he, « landed on the fouthein 
«• fliore of Britain, about 350 years before Chriffc, the 
«« Britons, diflodged from their ancient ftttlements, 
" tranfported themfelves into the neighbouring ifle of 
" Ireland. That fine country was then ENTIRELY 
« -unoccupied, and NOW firft received a colony of inha. 

v Wtants 
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i* bitants into it. It was denominated Erin, Ierae, &c. 
<« denoting its weftcrn fituation." About 25© years af- 
ter, this was fucceeded by a fecond embarkation ; and 
thefe people (he fays) were from hence 'called Scots or 
wanderers. Soon after this, he fends over a con fide ra- 
Me body of their old enemies, the Belgse, between 
whom, and thefe Scots, he fays, molt bloody wars 
broke out. 

From this curious account, we cannot retort any t/jf- 
onary credulity on Mr. Whitaker, becaufe he has not 
taken it from any record whatsoever. Should we fay, 
that it proceeded from the (i fantaftical dreams of a fe- 
'* verifli brain," it would be but juftly reverberating his 
cenfures of others, on himfelf ; but fevere and illiberal 
expreffions prove nothing in argument, but the intempe- 
rance of the author. Without further commenting then, 
upon fuch procedure, we fliall apply to the faithful- re- 
cords of hiftory, for proofs of the great miftakes of this 
gentleman ; but proofs from our native hiftory, it-is to be 
prefumed, however refpeftabie, would be here inadmif- 
fible j becaufe his afiumptions are dire&ly retrograde to 
Our ancient annals. 

Whether it was Orpheus of Cretona or Onomacritus, 
that wrote the Argonautics ,• or whether he preceded or 
fucceeded Homer (though many incline to the former 
opinion) is qot here material. It is enough to our pur- 
pofe, that he flpurifhed fome centuries prior to the sera 
fixed by our author, for peopling Ireland \ yet in this 
very poem, he exprefsly tells us, that Jafon " failed by 
the ifland of Ireland/'. Ateftimony, fays the great pri- 
vate Ufljer, of fuch remote antiquity, as Rome could 
not produce. Here too we fee the name lerne given, by 
this bard, to Ireland $ though Mr. Whitaker fays it was 
affumed above three centuries after, by its firft colonifts, 
to denote its weftern fituatioq ! Homer, in his Odyfley, 
.fpljs us, that Ulvffes was thrown upon the ifle of Calypfo ; 

which 
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hich he defer ibes as a' fruitful pleafant one. fie faya 
was a woody ill and, but called Ogygia j that it was 
placed in other feas, and under other Ikies, from the 
iflesof Greece ; that it was in the Atlantic ocean, about 
ten days fail from the Mediterranean, and feeminly ter- 
minating the earth and heavens. Scarce could a geogra- 
pher better point out the Situation of Ireland, particu- 
larly its weftern fhore ; and his N*^ Ja^rfarja or Woody* 
i/land y exa£Uy agrdes with our Innis na Bfiodha, or 
JVooifiJlandy one .of the earlieft names of Ireland. It 
"was fuppofed by all the ancients, to be the weftern tx~ 
tremity of the world. Thus Juvenal, 



arma quid ultra, 
Littora Jubernia y promovirnus ? 

So that it is to me only amazing, that the different conv 
mentators on ..this prince of poets, could miftake the 
country 5 they are the more inexcufable, becaufe Plu- 
tarch places this Ogygia, which 16 confeftedly by him 
meant for Ireland, to be an iflandof four days fail from 
Britain j add to this that this is one of the many names 
impofed on Ireland, by its native writers. 

The laureat to James the Firft, in a Latin poem Cele- 
brating the great antiquity of his houfe, derives him from 
Ogygian or Irifti heroes ; and the title of Mr. OTlaherty'a 
hiftory of Ireland, bears the name of Ogygia only. Sub- 
fequent Greek Writers, as Strabo, &c. call Ireland, Irne. 
Not to mention Marianus, Dyonifius, Ptolemy, &c. 
Ariftotle in his tratife of the World, dedicated to his 
pupil Alexander, and who flourished about the very time 
fixt on by Mr. Whitaker for peopling Ireland, defcribea 
both Ireland and Britain. To prove (till fuller how well 
the early Greeks were acquainted with Ireland* I have 
only to refer the reader to the firft part of my Intro- 
duftioa to Irifti Hiftory. Thus you fee, my Lords and 

Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, Mr. Whitaker, in order to avoid fanciful 
credulity, in Irifti hiftory, has fallen into manlfeft er- 
rors. 

Caefar, whofe relations are fo accurate, in his*account 
of Britaixi, defcribes Ireland, Were it a Britifh colony, 
he muft no doubt have reard fb, and would probably 
^ have mentioned it. From his concife relation, we may 
prefume that it was, even then, well known to the 
Romans. Tacitus is a remarkable evidence of ,the im- 
portance of Ireland, in his days. His account of the 
Roman conquefts in Britain, illuftrates out ancient hif- 
tory, and this laft, confirms the truth of his* relation. 
It is furprizing what lights they throw on each other, and 
no lefs fo, how little they have been attended to. In his 
life of Julius Agticola, he tell as, that Suetonius Pauli- 
, nus after fubduing new nations in Britain, meditated the 
Conqueft of Mona, or Anglefey, as a place that conjlantty 
fupplied the revolters ivith new fupplies* But neither the 
extent, confequence or population of this iflahd, by any 
means juftify the aflertion of Tacitus. When he tells 
tis, after this, that Agricola himfelf completed the con- 
queft of this ifland before he attempted to march north- 
wards, and thereby acquired the chara&er of a rettowned 
warrior, we muft either extend our inquiries further, or 
Conclude that this famous hiftorian was impofed on, in 
his account of tranfa&ions, which no orte could be better 
informed of. Here Iriih hiftory juftifies the truth of his 
relation. It points out the many incurfions into Britain 
by the Leinfter generals, as Boifgne, Trenmor, Cumhal, 
Fionne, &c. as it does the northern ones, through 
Scotland, by Cucullm, Conall Cearnacbi &c. to animate 
the Britains againft the Romans. How many things are 
omitted, by cotemporary writers, as fuppofed fo well 
known as to be unneceflary to touch on, and from which 
indu&ions . are formed, perplexing to their fucceffors! 
This feerfcs one, amongft the many fuch. Tacitus purfues 

his 
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his relation — He tells us, that when Agricola entered Ca- 
ledonia, an Irifh exiled Prince applied to him for protec- 
tion, which he granted, and detained him for his own 
purpofes ; to infinuate himfelf the better into the graces 
of the Roman general, he offered hisfervice to invade 
Ireland, and promifed, that with one legion" and a few 
auxiliaries, he would bring it under the fubje£tion oi 
Agricola. This muft certainly include his owh weight 
and influence in the kingdom, to be exerted to ferve the' 
fame purpofe. The more to ftimulate Agricola to thifr 
purfuit, he aflured him that his dominion over Britain; 
could only be fecured by the conqueft of Ireland, by whtcU 
all their future hopei of liberty, would be for ever cut off, Bu$ 
did Agticola follow advice fo agreeable to hie ambition: 
and to his intentions ? Quite the reverfe ! For though 
hts fleet attended on the army, along the North coaffi ; and 
though this laft was very numerous, and highly appoints 
ed, yet inftcad of invading Ireland, we are told, that h^ 
placed troops in thofe parts of the Caledonian coafts, 
moft acceffible t6 the Irifh. After the defeat of Gal- 
gacus, and fcarce leaving an enemy able to face him, 
in the whole country, did he make any attempts on> 
Ireland ? Not the leaft. » 

Will any one prefame to fay, that after the red»£Hci* 
of Caledonia, Ireland was not an obje& worthy Roman 
ambition, or Roman avarice ? Tacitus will prove to 
them, it was. By its fituation, he fliews how ufeful 
an acquifition it would be to the Rontan people, to con- 
firm their conquefts, in Spain, as well as in Britain and 
Gaul ; and this, by the bye, is a collateral evidence of 
the truth of our ancient annals, which mention fre- 
quent invafions, both of Britain and Gaul. Add to 
this, that he confeffes, pur riches and commerce were 
then much greater than thofe of Britain ; and it is in* 
controvertible, from our author, that Agricola meditated 

a defcent 
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a defcent upon Ireland. What then eoujd hinder 
fcirft ? Tacitus tells you already, that he chofe to be on 

the deferifive.' 

- * * • • - * • 

The truth of the matter is— Ireland was the only 
free country then in Europe. Full of found politicians, 
able generals, and intrepid warriors, they wifely faw y 
that the fecurity and independency of the Virgin IJlani*> 
depended 6n cutting out fo much work for the Romans 
abroad, by aiding and aflifting the discontented in Bri- 
tain and Gaul, that they could not have time to throw 
the war into their own country. Hence their many and 
dreadful incurfions into the Roman provinces, after this 
period, until their total expulfion from Britain, as re- 
lated by our writers, and abundantly confirmed by fuo* 
ceeding Roman ones. Thus we fee, my Lords and Gen- 
tlemen, beyontl a poffibility of doubt, in the days of 
JDomitian, Ireland pouring her troops into Britain, to 
aid thefe laft j and in after periods, being declared by 
Claudian, and other Roman writers, the abfolute HEAD 
of a confederacy again ft Rome. How ! Reconcile this 
to Mr. Whitaker's declaring Ireland a Britifli colony, i 
peopled by the fugitives of two or three counties, about 
three centuries before Chrift ? Thefe recruited by a new 
limply 250 years after ? Thefe purfued- by their old 
enemies, the Belgae, between whom fierce and bloody 
wars foon broke out ? How, in the name of common 
fenfe, could a country fo thinly inhabited, as, accord* 
ing to our author, it muft certainly be then, and ftill 
further weakened by intefttine commotions, rife, at al- 
moft the fame time, to fiich power, as to become the 
head of a confederacy againft Rome, and fo formidable 
a one, as to compel her to a defenfive, inftead of an 
offenfive war ? Are we to credit the reveries of this vi- 

1 * 

* Innis Ogbe, 00c of the ancient sanies of Ireland. 

fionaiy, 
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fionary, or recur to the faithful pages of Irifh hiftory* 
for an explanation ? 

He impofes names of nations and places in Ireland,^ 
totally unknown to Irifh writers * j and he describes 
wars; and gives to us monarchs which might, with as* 
much propriety, be applied to Japan, or Chiria. Happy^ 
in the errors of fancy i whilft he totally reje&s the author 
fity of M c Pherfon, as an hiftorian, this fame writer, *£ 
a bard, becomes his oracle in hiftory. M^herftm'tf 
Fingal and Temora, were publiflied in order to deftrof 
the authority of Irifh hiftory $ and, on its ruin, to iraifir 
up a fyftem of Caledonian antiquity, equal to the tU- 
nity of that people. The very poems, that were to eflfett 
all this, were, by M'Pkerfon's own confeffion, prifetv&f 
— and by tradition too — in the Highlands, for fifteen 
centuries ; and from the authorities he produced, in fuji- ! 
port of their genuinenefs, it appears, that no finglebaifd 
had them entire ; but the poet of one family could re- 
cite a certain part ; a fecond another, and fo ofl ; an& 
yet thofe, Hone/t James united into regular epic poems'! 
What availed it to Mr. Whitaker; the enemy of ridicu- 
lous and imaginary hiftory, that thefe poems are full of the 
molt monftrous and glaring anachronifms, which on the 
face of them mull deftroy any authority to be derived 
from them to hiftory.— That their fpurioufnefs and for- 
gery have been proved in the cleared manner, by Dean 
Bernard, Mr. O'Connor, Dr. O'Brien, &c. — Nay, that ^ 
M'Pherfon himfelf has fairly given them up as any 
proofs 'to hiftory; for, fays he, in his Introduction, p.! 
150. — " In the prefent ftate of the argument, we nee J 
«* not Offian's affiftance. The fabric we have raifed, 
«« needs no collateral proofs / M Behold Mr. Whitaker, evew 

• See in the Leabbat Let an, or Book of Sligoe, a flidrt Tdpography 
*f Ireland, by ail IrUh writer of the feeond'oeijtiwy* v - * 

Tol. r. 5 ^ where* 
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ticky of the nattonal hiftory. This miftake, which 
the dcfire of -accounting for a faft made thefe gentle-* 
men fall into, in my Introdu&ion I have explained in 
& clear a manner, that we muft only fuppofe, that Mr. 
Whitaker read not this chapter, fo intercfting to Briti% 
antiquarians, or he could not have fallen into the fame 
miftake. But he cannot, by any means, be juftified as 
an hiftorian, or as an antiquarian, for eruftating a fyftem 
of Irifti hiftory, totally repugnant to every evidence of 
national antiquity ! 

Thefe reiterated attacks- on the hiftory and antiquities 
df Ireland, by ill- informed, and worffe intentioned 
writers, call loudly for fevere animadverfions ? They (hew 
in the cleared manner, both the neceffity and utility of 
a fenfible and manly Hiftory of Ireland. As yet, w£ 
have materials fufficient to anfwefc this great end ; but 
titne is very precious, and if now neglected, can neve? 
be recovered. The mafters of the Irifh language are 
very few } and of thofc^ fewer (till are capable of making 
the proper ufe of this knowledge; no time (hould be 
therefore loft, in fetting diligently about this work. 
Ireland,- one of the lovelieft and moft fruitful countries 
0f' Europe, is as little known as a nation, to foreigners* 
as its great refources and natural advantages are under* 
ftood by its native pofieflbrs I Her fons, who for bra- 
very, for hoipitatify, and all the manly virtues, are equal 
to the greateft nations in thte world, if eyer noticed by 
foreign writers, it is with fame ftigma. A profound 
and undifturbed peace of eighty years, has added little 
to our internal • riches, pr external commerce 5 and arts 
arid fciefrces' have kept equal pace with trade and. in- 
duftry ! Whilft every cpnfiderable city of France and 
Germany, has its literary fociety j Whilft Denmark^ 
Sweden, and even Ruffia, figure in the fine arts, mo- 
dern Ireland, with all- i^s advantage^ has nOf yet pro* 
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4ace£: qhe permanent literary foclety ! Our hiftory* ' 
though ia capable of iiiuftratmg the aneient laws and 
cuftoms of Europe, is totally: unknown to . foreign, na- 
tions : Voltaire, in his Univerfal Hiftory* takes no mots, 
notice of it, than if it hid beeia .*hat of a colony, 
placeo* in- t>ne . of: the . £atellife5 of Jupiter j and had 
the learned doctor. Robertfop, . any ,gefceral~idea' of 
its great utility, 'his firft volume of Charles V. parties 
iarly his proofs and illuftrationfi, would .be. much more 
copious and Jatigfafbory. v 

But befideinhefe advantages, refufeing from a know* 
ledge of otirhiftoxyi greater ftill muft follow, as cverf 
page of it wHl be a new leflbnu of inftru&ion to modern 
patriots : When we read of the great populofity of ana 
cient Ireland, in fo much that flie was obliged from time 
to time, to throw off part of this plethora by foreign 
invafions, we muft naturally explore the caufes of the 
amazing decay of inhabitants, in our own days I When 
we behold the traces of the plough and the harroto*, on 
what are now but dreary waftes and fcarce habitable 
mountains ; ?nd when we know to a certainty that very 
many of our prefent bogs and mdrafies, were two and 
three centuries ago, arable ground ! How will it upbraid 
our fhameful negleft ©f tillage, the ftrength and riches 
of every ftate i The ancient Irifhxarried on confiderable 
traffick with the Iberians, the Britons, the Gauls, -and * 

the Carthagenians : Tacitus is a witnefs of the extent of 
their commerce $ and yet it is certain, that our prefent 
exports, of every kind are leffening, except thofe de* 
ftru£Hve and moji depopulating ones of beef and butter I , 
It (appears, from, what has been already advanced in this 
letter, that the fame of t^iis. country, . in very remote 
days, extended to very diftant riations ; and there can 
be no manner of doubt, had the early' annals of the Bri- 
ton* and (Jauls been preferred — (for tlotwithftfcnding the 

cru4c 
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crude and indigested afiertions of moil modems, that in 
remote tiroes, the circumjacent nations were rude, bare 
barous, and illiterate. Csefar i* an incontrovertible 
authority, that they cultivated the fine arts in an emi* 
'. irent degree, in his days 5 had every where academies, 
• where the youth were inftru&ed in morality and phiio-* 
fophy $ and that, in every other department of feience, 
religion only excepted, they made life pi letters—there 
is jio manner of doubt, I fay, but that they would re-* 
jle& ftill ftronger lights on our Ancient Hiftory. In a 
wwd, my Lords and Gentlemen, when the venerable 
Bede* and Succeeding foreign writers, celebrate the mu« 
nificenceof the literary foundations of Ireland, info*; 
match that the. njoft diftant nations flocked to it, as the 
Common Emporium of Letters, and AiTylum of Sci- 
Cfljgg .■■ » .. .... 

4 

Exdmplo Patrum, Commotus Amore Legend^ 
- . Ivit ad Hiberaos, Sophia Mirabile Claros ! 

ft will certainly point out to us, the wifdom, as well as 
jpolicy of paying feme deference to letters, and of afford- 
ing fome countenance to. literary merif . 
>- Sint Msecenates* npn de erunt Flacce Marones — is 
ah old and a confirmed adage. Jt was by this means, 
that ,,&e fine arts were revived, - in Europe ; that Math, 
Corsrkius, Alphonfus of Naples, Picas of Mirandola, 
Leo the Xth, Francis I. and Louis the XlVth; promoted 
fcience, and immortalized their different names and«oun? 
tries. It is by fimilar means, that his prefent majefty 
has raifed the reputation of Britain,, in the fine frts, 
equal to her glory 19 arms. 

.Secure in a fair and tmblemi/bed ehara&er, and in an 
*c&nfrve and Juccefiful pra&ice in my ptvfiffion, in this my 
native city, I could have no motives to diverge in the 

leag. 
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Waft, from obje&s fo immediately interefling to ihyfelty 
but theft, which have been ever fuperior to every other 
consideration with Tt\tr— public fp^rit and the love of my 
country ! — Tbefe it was* that early engaged me, to ex- 
pofe the. forgeries of MTheribn-, arid after this, that 
fitxnulated me to attempt a .revival of our ancient hit- 
tary, and under the tkle of, An Introduction to the Study 
ef the Htjiory and Antiquities of- Ireland > to publifh a moft 
difficult and laborious work. Theft confiderations, and 
thefe only, long fince determined, me to draw the out- 
lines of a General Hiftory ; and to point out, by a pub* 
lie addrefs to that illuftrious body,,<rf jwhich you are 
a part, (the Dublin Society,) about three yeara ago, the 
great advantages bi fuch an undertaking, and how worthy *> 
your countenance and proteftion. The wanton and 
(hamelefs attacks of ignorance and malice, draw me 
forth once more, from the (hades of obfeurky, to the 
defence of my country, and to make a public tender of 
my fervice in its caufe- 

To deftroy odious, and unnatural diftinftioris, tore* 
folve them all into thofe of the friend* and enemies off 
their country, are what my labours have aimed at. If 
we take a review of the different hiftories of Europe, we 
(hall find the people of them all, . compofed from a mot- 
ley aggregate of different nations, fubduing each other j 
but, as foon as the firft convuifions of revolution fob* 
(ided, immediately after coalifcing into one great and conn > 

pact body. This would . certainly, have been long fine? 
the cafe with Ireland, but for . the finifter views, of g 
few bad men, who reckon upon their own private ad- 
vantages, from the general diftrefs and ruin, of their 
country ! 

It appears from hiftogy, that the ancients deemed 
Britain and Ireland as filler iflaads : They called them 
indifcriminately Inful& Britanica K We .fee the Irifb 

powerfully 






powerfully fupporting the Britons againft the Romans. 
. We know ta a certainty, that they greatly contributed 
to . their conversion to chriftianity ; th&t they not only 
kiftru&edthe Saxons in religion and litters, but even 
founded for them in Ireland, literary academies, on the 
inoft extenfire and generous plan, as witnefled by the 
venerable Bede. In the perfon of James I. and from 
thence ta his prefent majefty, has the blood royal of the 
three kingdoms been united j and from thefe confidera- 
tions, Ihould the people of them all, be deemed but at 
one body. But befides thefe natural and political rea- 
lms, it is a fo& of acknowledged notoriety, that the 
eariy hiftories of north and fouth Britain, as well as 
the antiquities of both, derive great luftre, from Irifli 
biftory* 

If two ox three great families of modern Rome, ex- 
ultingty boaft their origin from the ancient ; and if a 
few others, from fonte fimilarity in the names only, 
claim the fame defcent; how much more glorious is it, 
my Lords and Gentlemen (for affbredly there is not, 
at this day, a modern family in Ireland, that is not, by 
blood and alliance united to the ancient ones) to be 
able with precifion, to trace your pedigrees up to an- 
ceftors, who have flourished in arts and arms, centuries 
before the Roman name was even heard of. Ancient 
Rome owed its rife tb a fet of lawlefs banditti : Ancient 
z Ireland, to a race of heroes, - legiflators, and philoso- 

phers ! In the adminiftration of the late earl of Chefter- 
field, fome attempts were made towards a national 
hiftory ; and his grace of Northumberland, when vice- 
roy, laboured— though unfuccefsfuliy — to advance this 
undertaking. Under the government of his excellency> 
the earl of Harcourt, wha to the refined tafte, wit, 
and politenefs of the former, affociates thefplendor and 

munificence of the latter | and, who has already gi ycn 
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fuch difinterefted proofs of his friendfhip, for this mod 
lovely and fruitful, though difirejfed and negleBed county, 
\>y offering to its conftituents, the Abfentee Bill, the lofs 
of which, cannot be too much regretted, it is to bo 
hoped, that this fo neceffary and defirable an obje&* 
may be completed, 

^Thave the honour to fubfcribe myfelf, 
With the greateft refpe£t, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Tour great admirer, 

And molt humble fervant, 
a HALLORAN, 

Xtimerici, 
Jan. 26, 1774* 
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